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PREFACE 


The third and last volume of The Story of Britain covers the main 
features of British History, in their European setting, from 1714 
to 1942. 

As in earlier volumes, the subject-matter has been broadened 
to include much besides the merely political and military events. 
While these receive ample treatment, room has also been found 
for other elements in our national history : for economic and 
social developments, for the main outlines of Empire history, for 
literature, religion, science, and art. 

Reasons of space, together with the consideration, that at this 
stage many pupils are provided with a separate European 
history book, have prevented the inclusion of separate chapters 
on European history as in previous volumes. Instead a brief 
summary of the European background has been placed before 
each of the first four parts of the book, thus providing a pre- 
liminary view of the four fairly well defined periods into which 
the European setting can be divided : namely, the Eighteenth 
Century, the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era, the Age of 
Unifications, and the Armed Camps before 1914. In addition, 
frequent reference has been made throughout the text to 
European events whenever they affect British history. 

In this as in the other volumes, there are numerous maps and 
illustrations, together with questions and exercises to test the 
pupil s reading. The subject-matter has been made sufficiently 
full to meet the requirements of the School Certificate Exam- 
inations of the various universities. Although, moreover, the 
book is not specifically an Economic History, its generous treat- 
ment of economic and social matters will be found to cover 
much of the subject-matter required by those universities with 
a special Economic History syllabus. 

The story has been continued to the present day to dispel the 
common feeling that history always ends in a cul-de-sac and also 
to explain in outline the events leading to the Second World 
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War. This has involved, in a volume of this size and scope, 
much compression of certain topics in the final chapters, with 
the obvious dangers of oversimplification and of partiality in the 
selection of facts. The author has, however, attempted as fair- 
minded a picture of the between-war years as space has per- 
mitted, hoping at any rate that where it provokes thought or 
even disagreement it will lead to a search for more facts and to 
a further pondering over their real significance. 

With the conclusion of this history I should like to express 
my thanks to Miss E. Withall, who, amid the many difficulties 
of life in war-time London, has carried on cheerfully and 
promptly with the task of typing all three volumes. 

H. A. G. 

November, 1942 
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The quotation on p. 297 from H. M. Tomlinson's our 
Yesterdays" is reproduced by kind permission oj Messrs 
William Heinemann^ Ltd. 
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THE STORY OF BRITAIN 

PART I 

WINNING AND LOSING AN EMPIRE 

(1714-1783) 

INTRODUCTION 

The European Background (1714-1789) 

A NEW age in European history was opened by the Treaty of 
Utrecht (1713), the Hanoverian succession in Britain (1714), 
and the death of Louis XIV ofFrance (1715). It ended with the 
outbreak of the French Revolution in 1 789, Among the char- 
acteristics of the age the following may be noted : 

(1) A belief in benevolent despotism, which meant that the 
ruler, although possessing unchecked power, was expected to 
govern in the interests of his subjects. In reality, however, the 
benevolent despots did little to improve the conditions of their 
people. In Britain George III to some extent tried to model 
himself upon the benevolent despots of the Continent. 

(2) A decline in religious faith and a strong belief in the 
power of human reason. This showed itself in a lowering of the 
moral tone and in unscrupulousness and lack of faith in inter- 
national dealings. ^ It had, however, the good result of pro- 
moting a greater degree of religious toleration. The English 
Church suffered in the general decline till the Methodist 
revival did something to improve it. 

(3) A growth of .cosmopolitanism or internationalism which 
^jabled French philosophers to visit England and admire her 

constitution, and led benevolent despots like Frederick the 
Great of Prussia and Catherine the Great of Russia to welcome 
foreign visitors to their courts, 

(4) In the realm of international politics the power of France 
declined. She lost most of her overseas empire to Britain and 1 
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her finances were brought to the verge of bankruptcy by extra- 
vagant kings and idle nobles. Germany was still divided into 
over 350 states bound loosely together in the Holy Roman 
Empire. The Emperor was elected by the Electors, of whom the 
ruler of Hanover was one. The two chief German states were 
Austria and Prussia. They were bitter rivals, and when Charles 
VI of Austria died in 1740 the Prussian king, Frederick the 
Great, seized the Austrian province of Silesia from his daughter, 
Maria Theresa. In the War of the Austrian Succession (1740- 
1748) and the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763) Maria Theresa 
made unsuccessful attempts to regain Silesia. In eastern Europe 
Russia was fast expanding towards the Baltic and the Black Seas 
under Peter the Great (died 1725) and Catherine the Great 
(1762-1796). In 1774 the Treaty of Kutchuk Kainardji gave 
Russia the right of protecting the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan. Russia, Prussia, and Austria were also jointly respon- 
sible for wiping Poland off the map of Europe by three par- 
titions in 1772, 1793, and 1795. The Younger Pitt was the first 
British statesman to realize the danger to British interests arising 
from this Russian expansion, and in 1788 he formed a Triple 
Alliance against her. 



CHAPTER 1 

% 

THE AGE OF WALPOLE 

The Hanoverian Succession 

The death of Queen Anne in 1714 brought to the throne of 
Britain George, the Elector of Hanover. This was the result 
of the Act of Settlement, 1701, which had laid down that the 
crown should pass to a German Protestant family rather than 
revert to the Catholic descendants of James 11 . The Tory 
statesman, Henry St John, Viscount Bolingbroke, was, at the 
time of Queen Anne’s death, plotting to restore the Stuarts, but 
events moved too quickly for him, and the Whigs were able to 
secure the succession of their German nominee. 

The new King was already well over fifty and a grandfather 
—too old to change the habits of a lifetime. For the rest of his 
life (he lived until 1727) he held Hanover in greater affection 
than England, and often returned to his beloved electorate. 
His character was not such as to win the love or even respect of 
his new subjects. “ In private life,” a contemporary writes, “ he 
would have been called an honest blockhead.” He was dull ; he 
had quarrelled with his wife, whom he left behind him im- 
prisoned in Hanover ; and he regarded his new kingdom merely 
as a useful addition to his German electorate. Even more than 
the Dutch William III, George I was a monarch of conven- 
ience, and his accession dispelled for ever any lingering notions 

of Divine Right. 

Important results followed this change of dynasty. As the 
ng knew no English and took little interest in English affairs, 
0 eft the work of government almost entirely in the hands of 
IS ministers. Unlike William III and Anne, George I did not 
attend Cabinet meetings. Consequently the ministers grew 
jiaore powerful, and in course of time it became customary for 
e ipost important minister to act as chairman at Cabinet 
meetings. In this way the position of Prime Minister developed ; 
but It was a very gradual growth and so little understood at the 
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time that for long ministers denied that they were first oi 
‘prime’ ministers, and of course there was no regular office 
bearing that title. The leading minister of the Crown usually 
held the office of First Lord of the Treasury. 

If George I was interested in his new kingdom it was because 
he hoped to lise it to further the interests of Hanover. English- 
men were naturally suspicious of such designs and endeavoured 
to check them. None the less, after 1714 Britain and Hanover 
were more closely linked together, and, although it is impossible 
to estimate the exact extent, Britain took a greater interest than 
hitherto in German affairs. 

Finally the Hanoverian succession ushered in a period of 
Whig rule which lasted for fifty years. 


THE HOUSE OF HANOVER 
(after 1917 House of Windsor) 

George I (1714-1727) 

% 

George II {1727-1760) 

Frederick, Prince ol Wales (d. 1751) 
George III (1760-1820) 


George IV William IV Duke of Kent 

(1820-1830) (1830-1837) 

Victoria 

(1837-1901) 

Edward VII 
(1901-1910) 

George V 
(1910-1936) 


Edward VIJl 

U936) 


George VI 
(1936- ) 
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Whig Rule (1714-1760) 

Under the first two Hanoverians the Whigs enjoyed an un- 
broken spell of power. True, they had their own internal 
factions, which schemed and struggled against one another and 
made and unmade governments, but they were successful in 
keeping the Tories out of office altogether. 

The first two Georges gave their confidence to the Whigs 
because they realized that the Whigs were their supporters 
whereas the Tories were often Jacobites in deed or sympathy. 
Bolingbroke and other leading Tories deemed it safer to escape 
abroad after the failure of their plot in 1714. Nor was royal 
support the only prop to the long Whig rule. Whig peers were 
in a majority in the House of Lords, and by virtue of their 
landed possessions were often able to control elections to the 
House of Commons. 


The British Parliamentary system of the eighteenth century 
was far from democratic. Voting was restricted, Parliamentary , 
boroughs were often extremely small, and influence and cor- 
ruption were rife. The so-called ‘rotten* boroughs had once 
been places of importance but had since decayed ; ‘ pocket * 
boroughs were those under the control of the landowner. The 
Whigs took full advantage of this state of affairs, and also of the 
(act that once they were in office there were plenty of means 
of keeping themselves there. The government had immense 
powers of patronage at its disposal in the way of pensions, 
places, and sinecures {i,e. positions with little to do and plenty 
of pay), as well as the royal patronage of appointing men to high 
offices in the Church, army, and navy. By these means the 
Whigs were able to influence Parliament and reward their 
followers. No wonder that Disraeli compared the eighteenth- 
century Whigs to the ‘Venetian oligarchy’ which centuries 
before had reduced tl^e republican government of Venice to a 
state of self-seeking corruption. 

The Whig outlook fitted in well with the temper of the age. 
In religion the Whigs were broad-minded and tolerant even to 
the point of slackness, and they, rather than the High Church 
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Tories, were favoured by the growing body of Nonconformists 
who were particularly strong in the towns. The Whigs repealed 
the Schism Act and the Act against Occasional Conformity 
which had been passed by the Tories of Anne’s reign against 
Nonconformist schoolmasters and office-holders. The com- 
mercial classes in general supported the ‘safe’ Whig. party 
which stood as a guarantee of public credit and a b^ulwark 
against unsettling dynastic changes. 

The four leading Whigs in 1714 were Lords Stanhope, 
Sunderland, and Townshend, and Sir Robert Walpole. In 1717 
Townshend and Walpole accused their colleagues of sub- 
ordinating British to Hanoverian interests and resigned from 
office. 

The ‘Fifteen’ 

In 1715 the Jacobites raised a revolt on behalf of James 
Edward, son of JamTs II, and known to history as the__Qld 
Pretender. There were two centres of revolt, Scotland and the 
north of England. In Scotland the leader was the Earl of Mar 
(nicknamed ‘Bobbing John’ on account of his frequent changes 
of party), and he was soon joined by many discontented High- 
land chiefs anxious to strike a blow for Scottish independence 
and for the Scottish house of Stuart. He was opposed by the 
Presbyterian Duke of Argyll and the Campbells. At Sheriff- 
muir a drawn battle was fought, but as Mar afterwards re- 
treated he really confessed his failure. On the same day the 
English rebels under a member of Parliament named Forster 
and the Catholic Lord Derwentwater were surrounded and 
forced to surrender at Preston. Three months later the Old 
Pretender himself landed in Scotland, but he had not the neces- 
sary spirit or personal appeal to revive the dying embers of 
revolt. 

Apart from Incompetent leadership and lack of co-ordination 
among the rebels, the rising failed because the Old Pretender 
refused to renounce his Catholic faith, because the Regent 
Orleans in France wished to keep on good terms with England 
and sent no help for the rebels, and because the English business 
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community feared that a Stuart king might repudiate the 
National Debt. Not till 1745 did the Jacobites stage another 
serious rising ; meanwhile they had to content themselves with 
such harmless gestures as passing their wine-glasses across their 
finger-bowls to denote it was ‘the king over the water’ whose 
health they were drinking. 

The Whigs executed a few of the ringleaders and constructed 
some military roads through the Highlands. They passed an 
act to disarm the Scottish clans, but this was largely disobeyed, 
so that the clan system, which had helped the rebels, continued. 
Two other important acts were passed. The Riot Act, 1715, 
empowered a magistrate to disperse a meeting if he considered 
it likely to become riotous ; this act is still in force. The Septen- 
nial Act, 1716, extended the length of Parliament from three 
to seven years. The Whigs thereby bolstered up their own 
power and. avoided the dangers that might have arisen from 
too frequent elections ; but they were bitterly attacked by their 
enemies for making the act apply to the very Parliament that 
had been elected in 1714 for three years. The Septennial Act 
lasted till 1911, when the Parliament Act reduced the length of 
Parliament to five years. 


The South Sea Bubble (1719-1720) 

The Whig government of Sunderland and Stanhope (from 
which Townshend and Walpole had resigned in 1717) came to 
a tragic end through the events connected with the South Sea 

Bubble. 


The South Sea Company had been founded in 1 7 1 1 to 
develop the trade of the ‘South Seas,’ by which was meant the 
South Pacific and the South Atlantic Oceans. It was a joint- 
stock company, which meant that its capital was provided by 
shareholders who were entitled to a share in the profits of the 
company — or in its losses ! In 1 7 1 3 it was granted the rights 
obtained by Britain under the Asiento clause of the Treaty of 
Utrecht. This allowed Britain to send one ship a year to Porto 
Bello in Spanish South America and to supply the Spanish 
colonies with African negro slaves. 
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The company was soon making large profits which sent up 
the value of its shares. In 1719 it made the government an 
attractive offer concerning the National Debt. This debt had 
arisen from the borrowings which the government had made 
whenever its enterprises — in this case usually wars — were too 
expensive to be paid for out of taxation. The company offered 
to buy out the government’s creditors by giving them either 
cash or its equivalent value in South Sea Company shares, and 
then to lend the government an equivalent amount out of its 
own funds. The directors of the company, realizing the enor- 
mous advertisement which such a transaction would provide, 
proposed to pay the government ^{^7,500,000 and to accept a 
lower rate of interest on whatever they lent the nation. The 
government accepted the offer, and, as the directors had antici- 
pated, the value of the company’s shares immediately rose. A 
get-rich-quick public Scrambled for shares in a company which, 
it was thought, must be making fabulous profits to be able to 
lend such enormous sums. Very soon sl £100 share was fetching 

;^I,060. 

“Why not float other companies?” many unscrupulous 
financiers asked themselves when they saw a credulous public 
scrambling for shares. Companies sprang up like mushrooms, 
many of them purely fraudulent, such as that for obtaining gold 
from sea-water, or that “for carrying on an undertaking, no- 
body to know what it is.” The Tory writer. Dean Swift, later 
satirized this crazy outburst of speculation in Gulliver's Travels, 
where he mentions schemes for extracting sunbeams from 
cucumbers and for building houses from the roof down- 
ward. 

The South Sea Company, realizing its own danger from these 
‘ bubble * companies, decided to prosecute them for fraud. Con- 
fidence soon went, even in the South Sea Company itself. 
Everyone hastened to sell the inflated shares, which, like burst 
bubbles, just collapsed. Thousands were ruined, and public 
anger was vented upon the government, some of whom had 
been guilty of accepting bribes. Sunderland retired. Stanhope 
died of a fit, and a third member comm itted suicide, A new 
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government was formed by Sir Robert Walpole, who had 
throughout opposed the transference of the National Debt, but 
had been astute enough, once the transaction had been effected, 
to make a fortune by buying South Sea stock at a low price and 
selling out at a high one before the bubble burst. Walpole put 
the National Debt on its old footing and confiscated some of the 
directors’ fortunes to help re-imburse the shareholders. None 
the less, many were ruined. 

Sir Robert Walpole 

The new minister was a Norfolk squire, so interested in his* 
estate that he is said always to have opened the letters from his 
gamekeeper before his official correspondence. He had been 
educated at Eton and at King’s College, Cambridge, and had 
tnade his mark as a Whig leader under Queen Anne. After the 
Tories gained control in 1710 he lost his office and for a time 
was imprisoned in the Tower on charges of corruption. With 
the death of Anne the tables were turned ; the Tories marched 
out, and the Whigs marched in. Walpole was among those who 
secured the Hanoverian succession. In 1 7 1 7 he and his brother- 
in-law, Lord Townshend, resigned from the ministry of Stan- 
hope and Sunderland, and for the next four years Walpole was 
.critical of his former colleagues. He unsuccessfully opposed the 
South Sea scheme; but in 1719 he successfully opposed a 
Peerage Bill which was intended to limit very seriously the 
number of new peers that the Crown might create. As Walpole 
pointed out, this if passed would prevent future governments 
from overcoming the opposition of the Lords by threatening to 
create new peers. 

In his personal character Walpole was broad-minded and 
tolerant, with no passionate enthusiasms to disturb his easy- 
going nature. His favourite principle was to ‘let sleeping dogs 
lie. In consequence he managed to retain office for twenty-one 
yean (1721-1742), and his long rule contains few events of 
J^ajor importance. It is mainly a record of peaceful progress 
and growing commercial prosperity. 
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Financial Reform 

Walpole is the first of our great finance ministers. As such he 
illustrates the change that was creeping over our national life, 
when questions of Divine Right or of the Established Church 
(which a century before were producing civil wars) were giving 
way to matters of finance, taxation, and trade. 

We have seen how Walpole repaired some of the mischief 
Wrought by the bursting of the South Sea Bubble. In 1717 he 
had established a Sinking Fund to pay off the National Debt. 
Into this fund the government was to pay 1,000, 000 regularly 
every year — a much better arrangement than waiting to see 
what was left over at the end of the year. Walpole himself often 
raided his own Sinking Fund for other purposes and later 
governments discontinued it ; but at his fall the National Debt 
had been reduced by over ^{^4, 000, 000. , 

Walpole also turned his attention to the taxes. There were 
three kinds of these: g. land-tax (unpopular with landowners), 
customs duties on goods arriving from abroad (popular, as far 
as any taxes ever are, because it was thought that the foreigner 
paid part of them, and they could moreover often be evaded by 
smuggling), and excke duties on goods produced in this country 
(very unpopular because they were hard to evade). The customs 
in particular were in a very complicated and muddled state, 
and Walpole set about reducing and simplifying theni.__ To 
promote our industry he abolishecT altogether the taxes on 
certain raw materials used in manufactures, and to encourage 
our export trade he removed various restrictions and some- 
times even granted export bounties. But Walpole never thought 
of himself as a free trader and it would be a mistake for us to 
think of him as such. 

In 1733 Walpole introduced an Excise Bill to convert the 
customs duties on tobacco and wine into excise duties. This was 
to be done by storing tobacco and wine in bonded warehouses _ 
on arrival in England. If they were taken out for home con- 
sumption they would pay the excise, but if ^they were re- 
exported they would go tax-free. This scheme was intended to 
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make smuggling and tax-evasion more difficult ; to benefit the 
entrepot trade of London and other ports ; and to ease the pay- 
ment of taxes as merchants would only be called on to pay 
when they took their goods out of bond. But the scheme was 
killed by Walpole’s unscrupulous enemies who persuaded the 
ignorant populace that hordes of excise officers would soon be 
searching the people’s homes and reducing everyone to a state 
of continental serfdom. “No slavery, no excise, no wooden 
shoes!” was the popular outcry. In the Commons Walpole’s 
majority shrank, and Walpole, ever ready to give way under 
popular pressure, withdrew the bill. 

Constitutional Development ^ 

No ruler is wise or energetic enough to act by himself, and 
from the earliest times kings had chosen ministers to help them. 
In addition there was usually a council of advisers, such as the 
Great Council of tenants-in-chief in feudal times, to be con- 
sulted over important matters. But councils grew large and 
unwieldy and the King tended to summon and consult a 
selected few instead of the whole body. Hence the Privy Council 
had grown out of the Great Council, and under the later Stuarts 
and early Hanoverians the Cabinet developed from the Privy 
Council. The royal ministers also became less and less the 
nominees of the Crown and more and more those of Parliament. 
But these changes were often very gradual and fitful and were 
By no means always the result of deliberate policy. 

The Glorious Revolution of 1689 had curtailed the royal 
power; but both William III and Queen Anne exercised 
powers that would appear unconstitutional at the present day. 
They presided at Cabinet meetings; they chose their own 
ministers with, it is true, some reference to Parliament’s wishes 
but with less than a modern monarch would give ; they even 
on a few occas'ions refused their assent to bills passed by both 
Houses of Parliament. After 1714 much of this was chatifed. 

The |Cing ceased to attend Cabinet meetings; no mfinatcli' 
^ce Anne has withheld the royal assent to bills; the'^early 
Hanoverians were too closely dependent upon the^Whig party 
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to be able to choose their ministers where they liked. Hence 
definite steps were taken in the evolution of Cabinet govern- 
ment and of the office of Prime Minister; but here again it 

* 

would be wrong to assume that these many-sided institutions 
appeared ready-made under the early Georges.- 

The modern Prime Minister is usually the leader ol the party 
with a majority in the House of Commons. After selection by 
the monarch the Prime Minister chooses his ministers, the more 
important of whom constitute his Cabinet. Every minister is 
responsible for his own department of State, such as the Board 
of Trade, or the Board of Education, or the War Office. The 
Cabinet meets periodically to decide important questions of 
policy, and it is generally recognized that it should be unani- 
mous on major issues ; otherwise a minister should resign. The 
Prime Minister acts as chairman at Cabinet meetings and is the 
general director of government policy; he informs the monarch 
of important decisions. If for any reason he resigns, then the 
whole government comes to an end and a new one has to be 
formed. 

Judged in the light of later practice Walpole’s ministry was 
of outstanding importance in the growth of our constitution. 
In the absence of the King, Walpole acted as chairman at 
Cabinet meetings. He became strong enough to enforce general 
agreement over matters of policy or else require the resignation 
of dissident ministers. Among these were Pulteney, Carteret 
(who disagreed particularly with Walpole’s foreign policy), and 
‘Turnip’ Townshend (so-called because on resigning he retired 
to his Norfolk estates to grow turnips). It was Walpole, too, 
who in schoolboy Latin, because it was the only language they 
had in common, reported the results .of- Cabinet meetings to 
the King. 

■ But Walpole relied much more upon Court favour than 
would a modern Prime Minister. On George I’s death in 1727 

' it seemed as if Walpole’s ministry would be ended, but George 
IPs queen, Caroline of Anspach, realized, better than her 
peppery little husband, the value of Walpole’s service, and per- 
suaded the King to continue the existing government. Walpole 
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held the positions of First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and stoutly denied the accusation that he was 
making himself into a Premier or First Minister. 

‘Let Sleeping Dogs lie’ 

Both on grounds of temperament and of policy Walpole was 
averse to stirring up trouble. He realized that civil dissension or 
foreign war would play into the hands of the Jacobites and 
would interfere with the peaceful progress of the country that 
was necessary to help England to recover from the wars against 
France. Hence at home and abroad he avoided trouble and 
sought tranquillity. Such a policy can easily degenerate into 
soul-destroying opportunism, but for a time it suited the re- 
quirements of the age. 

In 1722 Walpole granted an Englishman named Wood the 
right to make copper coins for Ireland, and, incidentally, large 
profits for himself. Walpole’s opponents scented a court in- 
trigue, and Ireland refused to use the new coins which it thought 
would displace its own gold and silver. The Irish Tory, Dean 
Swift, in a series of Drapier^s Letters attacked Walpole and the 
whole system of English government in Ireland so bitterly that 
the scared minister withdrew Wood’s grant and paid him 
compensation. 

In 1727 Walpole began the practice of passing annual In- 
demnity Acts cancelling any penalties that dissenters might 
have incurred by accepting office contrary to the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts. These Indemnity Acts thus freed dissenters 
from their disabilities without arousing the religious passions 
that would have resulted from any proposal to repeal the Test 
and Corporation Acts. They continued to be passed for the 
next century. 

In 1736 Walpole was faced with trouble in Scotland, where 
dissatisfaction with the union with England still existed. 
During the execution of a smuggler the Edinburgh mob demon- 
strated in his favour and grew out of hand. In their eyes 
smuggling was no crime, and this particular smuggler had won 
added popularity by helping a fellow-smuggler to escape. 
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Captain Porteous of the City Guard ordered his men to fire, and 
six people were killed. Porteous was condemned to death, and 
when he was reprieved from London the Edinburgh mob took 
the law into their own hands, dragged Porteous from prison, 
and hanged him themselves. At first Walpole contemplated a 
heavy punishment for the city ; but an outcry in Scotland led 
him to be content with a fine to provide compensation for the 
captain’s widow. 

Towards the colonies Walpole also turned an indulgent eye. 
He modified the Navigation Laws by allowing the colonies to 
export certain articles direct to Europe, and, although he 
realized that much smuggling existed, he closed his eyes to it. 
In 1733, as a result of complaints from the British West Indian 
sugar growers, he passed a Molasses Act which taxed sugar, 
rum, and molasses exported from the French West Indies to 
the British North American colonies. This act pleased the 
British sugar interests, and, as it was evaded by much smug- 
gling, the American colonies for their part were not seriously 

displeased. 

In foreign affairs Walpole pursued the same peaceful policy. 
He was aided by French distrust of Spanish and Austrian 
schemes to upset the Treaty of Utrecht a distrust that led 
France to seek the friendship of England. Walpole’s partner in 
France was the great Cardinal Fleury. In 1733 war broke out 
in Europe over the succession to the Polish throne. George II, 
thinking he might benefit Hanover, wanted England to join in 
the war ; but Walpole steadfastly refused and boasted to Queen 
Caroline, “ Madam, there are 50,000 men slain in Europe this 
year, and not one Englishman.” 

Growing Opposition 

After the death of Queen Caroline in 1737 the position of^ 
Walpole began seriously to weaken. His opponents were many. 
There were of course the Tories, ably led by Bolingbroke, who 
had been allowed to return from exile in 1723 on condition that 
he did not re-enter the House of Lords. In his weekly paper. 
The Craftsman, Bolingbroke maintained a continuous attack 
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upon Walpole and his Whigs^ Inside Parliament tiie opposition 
was mainly Whig. Those whom Walpole had driven from 
office found an able leader in Carteret ; they called themselves 
‘Patriots’ and argued that Walpole’s easy-going foreign policy 
was lowering the name of England abroad. Added to these were 
the ‘Boys,’ a group of young men who found in Walpole’s 
apparently never-ending ministry an obstruction to all pro- 
motion. Among these ‘Boys’ was William Pitt, a young army 
officer, whose scathing attacks led Walpole to exclaim, “ We 
must muzzle this terrible cornet of horse.” 

Walpole’s enemies accused him of making himself Premier or 
First Minister, and of using methods of bribery and corruption. 
Walpole, like most politicians of his century, used methods 
which would be judged dishonest by modern standards. But he 
was by no means the worst offender of his age, and with many 
of his critics it was a case of ‘sour grapes,’ as Walpole implied 
when he once turned to a section of the opposition and 
remarked, “All these men have their price.” 

The War of Jenkins’ Ear (1739) and Walpole’s Fall (1742) 

Ever since the Treaty of Utrecht relations between England 
and Spain had been strained. Spain desired to recover Gib- 
raltar and Minorca, and her merchants objected to English 
trading-privileges under the Asiento clause. Above all, they 
resented the abuse of these privileges by smuggling and other 
devices. Sometimes several other ships accompanied the one 
lawful ship to Porto Bello and unloaded their goods on to it 
under cover of night. Fights between the sailors of both nations 
were frequent, and the Spaniards claimed the right of searching 
English ships for illicit goods. 

True to his usual policy Walpole tried for long to smooth out 
all difficulties; but his apparent acquiescence in the Spanish 
right of search inflamed his opponents, especially the outspoken 
and fervently patriotic William Pitt. Walpole’s hand was even- 
tually forced by Captain Jenkins who, on returning from a 
voyage, exhibited his ear with the story that it had been cut off 

y the Spaniards. His story has been much doubted and he 
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might very well have lost his ear many years before in an 
English pillory. But true or false, the incident forced Walpole 
to yield to the popular clamour for war. “They are ringing 
their bells,” he declared. “They will soon be wringing their 
hands.” 

The War of Jenkins’ Ear (1739) merged in the following year 
into the larger War of the Austrian Succession. Walpole clung 
to office, conducting the war half-heartedly and injuring his 
own reputation. By 1 742 even Walpole could no longer escape 
the logic of hard facts. He resigned and retired to the Lords as 
the Earl of Orford. He died in 1745— in the year of the second 
great Jacobite rebellion which he had striven hard to avoid and 
the failure of which, when it did come, was largely due to the 
twenty years of peaceful progress and commercial prosperity 

that he had given to the country. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Describe the main results of the Hanoverian Succession. 

2. Who were the Jacobites? Give an account of the Rebellion in 

1715 and account for its failure. 

3. Write notes on: Septennial Act, Peerage Bill, Indemnity Acts, 

Excise Bill. 1 d ■ 

4 Describe clearly the benefits conferred by Walpole on Britain. 

5* Illustrate and explain Walpole’s policy of Melting sleeping dogs 

lie ^ 

6. Compare and contrast Walpole with a modern Prime Minister. 

7. Read the opening chapters of Sir Walter Scott s Heart of 

Midlothian for an account of the Porteous Riots. 


CHAPTER II 

THE FRENCH WARS AND THE ELDER PITT 


Domestic Affairs (1742-1756) 

From 1742 to 1744 Carteret was the leading membef* of the 
government. With his knowledge of German, his interest in 
foreign affairs, and his grandiose schemes of uniting the warring 
German states against France, he was a favourite of George II. 
But the ‘Boys’ attacked him for truckling to Hanover — “a 
despicable electorate,” to use Pitt’s phrase — and this gave great 
offence to the King. In 1744 Carteret was driven from office 
and was succeeded by Henry Pelham and his elder brother, the 
Duke of Newcastle. The Pelhams quickly set about winning 
over their potential enemies by the bestowal of places and 
pensions, a task after the heart of Newcastle, who has won 
undying fame in history as the prince of political jobbery and 
wire-pulling even in an age of corruption. Even Tories found 
a place in Pelham’s ‘ broad-bottomed administration ’ of 1 744- 
1754. In 1746 the King was forced to admit William Pitt to 
the ministry as Paymaster-General, in which capacity Pitt sur- 
prised everyone by not enriching himself with the nation’s 
money. Pelham was a miniature Walpole, interested in finance 
and peaceful progress. He brought the War of' the Austrian 
succession to an end in 1748 and lowered the interest of the 
National Debt. In 1751, mainly through the efforts of Lord 
Chesterfield, an act was passed reforming the calendar. Hither- 
to Emgland had used the Julian calendar, based upon the 
calculations of Julius Caesar. Owing to a slight error this 
calendar was by 1751 eleven days wrong by the sun. An 
accurate calendar had been drawn up by Pope Gregory XIII 
m 1582, but although most of Europe had adopted it, the 
English suspicion of everything Roman Catholic had caused 
us to lag behind. It ^as now enacted that in 1752 September 2 
should be followed by September 14, and that the year should 
begin on January i instead of March 25. There were not 
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wanting foolish opponents even of this change from the Old 
Style (O.S.) to the New Style (N.S.) calendar, for indignant 
crowds shouted, “Give us back our eleven days!” 

On Pelham’s death in 1754 his brother, the Duke of New- 
castle, succeeded him. William Pitt soon quarrelled with his 
ignorant busybody of a leader and resigned. Newcastle s 
ministry saw the beginning of the Seven Years’ War in i 75 ^» 
which he so mismanaged that by 1757 obliged to hand 

over the conduct of the war to Pitt, while he himself managed 
Parliament. The Pitt-Newcastle coalition (i 757 “^ 7 ^^) 
lived George II, whose reign ended in 1760. 

The War of the Austrian Succession (1740-^748) 

The early years of the War of Jenkins Ear were marked by 
unimportant and mostly unsuccessful attacks upon the ports of 
the Spanish Main, and by the spectacular voyage of Anson, 
who, following in the wake of Drake, plundered the Pacific 
coast of South America, captured treasure-ships, and returned 

triumphantly home by sailing round the world. 

After a few years the war became merged in the European 
struggle over the Austrian succession. The Emperor Charles VI 
had done his utmost to safeguard the rights of his daughter, 
Maria Theresa, by hawking the. Pragmatic Sanction round 
Europe and making all kinds of concessions to obtajn signatures 
which the event proved mostly worthless. When he died in 
1740 Maria Theresa found herself beset by enemies. Chief of 
these was the newly enthroned Frederick the Great of Prussia 
who signalized his accession by seizing Silesia and then gal- 
lantly offering to protect Maria’s other possessions in return for 
recognition of his own robbery. Maria’s plight attracted further 
vultures, and she was soon beset by France, Bavaria, and Spam, 
as well as Prussia. In 1742 the Elector of Bavaria was made 
Holy Roman Emperor, though Maria’s husband, Francis of 

Lorraine, had expected election. ■, n • 

Britain sided with Maria, but her help proved of little use. 

In i74g a British and Hanoverian army, accompamed by 
George II in person, reached the River Main. At Dettmgen it 
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found itself in a dangerous position and its way blocked by the 
French, but owing to bad French generalship the British won 
a fruitless victory. This was the last battle in wliich a British 
king took personal part, and the peppery little man acquitted 
himself bravely. When his horse ran away with him he dis- 
mounted and exclaimed, “No more running away now!” 

^745 another British army under the King’s second son, 
the Duke of Cumberland, met the French under Marshal Saxe 
at Fontenoy in the Austrian Netherlands. An officer of the 
British Guards saluted the French and invited them to fire first. 
The British fought bravely, but the French won a notable 
victory partly through the efforts of their Irish Brigade. 

‘ Cursed be the laws that deprive me of such subjects 1 ” George 
II is said to have exclaimed when he heard the news. A few 
days after Fontenoy Prince Charles Edward, the Young Pre- 
tender (son of the Old Pretender who was still living), landed in 
Scotland, and Cumberland’s army was recalled to defend the 

homeland. 

The war dragged on till 1 748 when Britain' forced Austria to 
agree to the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Maria Theresa had to 
agree to Prussia’s conquest of Silesia, but her husband was 
recognized as Emperor (he had been elected in 1745 on the 
death of the Elector of Bavaria and was the first of the Hapsburg- 
Lorraine dynasty which lasted till 1918). The colonial situation 
reverted to ‘ as-you-were.’ During the war Britain had taken 
Louisburg at the mouth of the St Lawrence, and France had 
captured the East India Company’s factory at Madras. Both 
conquests were restored. 

The Forty-Five 

*745 the fears that had influenced Walpole’s peaceful 
policy were justified. Just aftet* Fontenoy the Old Pretender’s 
son landed at Moidart on the west coast of Scotland with but 
seven companions. This was Charles Edward, the Young Pre- 
tender, known to history as Bonnie Prince Charlie. Far 
different from his pessimistic and uninspiring father, the Young . 
Pretender by his dashing gallantry and attractive personality 
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soon won over sufficient of the Highland chiefs and their fol- 
lowers for him to march upon Edinburgh. Charles avoided 
General Cope, who had been sent against him, entered the 
Scottish capital, and proclaimed his father James VIII of Scot- 
land and III of England. Meanwhile Cope had brought his 
army by sea to Dunbar, hoping to block the Prince’s route to 
England. Battle was joined at Prestonpans in September, 1 745, 
and resulted in an overwhelming victory for the Jacobites. 
The fierce Highland charge scattered the British regulars who, 
in the words of Prince Charles, “ fled like rabets. ’ Cope hirn- 
self outstripped all others and was the first to bring news of his 

own defeat to Berwick. 

After six weeks’ merrymaking at Holyrood Palace, which 
gave the British government time to bring its veteran soldiers 
from the Continent, Charles marched south to invade England. 
He avoided a British army under Wade at Newcastle by swerv- 
ing west and entering England via Carlisle and Lancashire. 
Through Preston and Manchester the Jacobite army proceeded 
to Derby which was reached on ‘Black’ Friday, December 6 , 
1745- With the Jacobites within a week’s march from London, 
the capital was alarmed. Guards were stationed at Finchley on 
the northern outskirts of the city, the Duke of Newcastle is said 
to have been contemplating joining the Jacobites, and the 
citizens of London hastened wildly to withdraw their money 
from the Bank of England before the Highlanders withdrew it. 
But at Derby the Jacobite leaders advised a retreat. Charles at 
first resisted. “Rather than go back I would be twenty feet 
underground.” But his best officer, Lord George Murray, 

insisted, and Charles gave a sulky assent. 

What would have happened had the Jacobites pushed on to 

the capital will- always be a matter of speculation. London was 
undoubtedly alarmed ; but tv^o British armies (one under 
Wade in the north, and another under Cumberland m the 
Midlands) were closing in upon the Jacobites, and the Eng is 
response to the Prince’s recruiting appeals had been prac- 



tically nil. 

The rebellion now became, in 


I 

Horace Walpole’s words, j 
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“that most feeble of all things, a rebellion on the deiensive.” 
Charles won another victory at Falkirk (January, 1746), but 
was steadily driven north. The Duke of Cumberland was in no 
hurry to pursue, but spent the spring training his men to meet 
the Highland charge. In April, 1746, the two armies met at 
Culloden Moor near Inverness. Charles’s 5,000 hungry and 
discontented followers were completely routed by Cumber- 
land’s 8,000 well-fed and well-trained troops. Cumberland’s 
cruelty in punishing the rebels after the battle earned him the 
horrible nickname of ‘Butcher.’ He is more pleasantly com- 
memorated in the name ‘Sweet William’ which gardeners gave 
in his honour to a newly produced flower. Prince Charles 
himself was hunted for five months ; but the Scottish peasantry 


protected him, and eventually, with the help of Flora Mac- 
donald, he escaped aboard a French privateer to the Con- 
tinent where he died, a drunkard, in 1788. He left no descen- 
dants, and with the death of his young brother, the Cardinal 
York, in 1807, of Pretenders came to an end. 

After the rebellion the government took steps to undermine 
the dangerous clan system of the Highlands. The powers of the 
Highland chiefs were reduced, and the clans were forbidden to 


wear the kilt, possess arms, or even play the bagpipes (which 
the law courts declared were instruments of war). Later 
William Pitt more sensibly diverted Highland ferocity into 
other channels, and Scottish regiments distinguished them- 
selves in the capture of Quebec (1759). 

The Forty-Five failed for much the same reasons as the 
Fifteen : lack of French support, English distrust of the Catholic 
Stuarts, and a reluctance to risk comfort and safety in support 
of Divine Right. In addition, Walpole’s government had made 
England prosperous and contented and had accustomed it to 
the Hanoverian dynasty. 


The Situation in Europe before the Seven Years’ War 

Maria Theresa had never reconciled herself to the loss of 
Silesia and sought fresh allies for another attack upon Prussia. 
She was disappointed with the British alliance, and her chief 
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adviser on foreign affairs, Kaunitz, urged that an alliance with 
France would best serve Austria's interests. Although France 
and Austria had for centuries fought on opposite sides, they now 
joined together in face of the growing power of Prussia. This 
was the so-called ‘diplomatic revolution.' It provoked in reply 
an alliance between Britain and Prussia. 

The Situation in the Colonies : (i) India 

India should always be thought of as a sub-continent rather 
than a country. It is about twenty times the size of Great 
Britain or as large as Europe without Russia. There is no single 
race, language, or religion to unite its various peoples into one 
nation, for from time immemorial India has been the prey of 
invaders entering usually through the passes of the north-west. 
Over 200 separate languages are spoken. The chief religion is 
Hinduism which embraces about two-thirds of the total popu- 
lation. But Hinduism itself comprises over 2,000 separate 
castes, ranging from the Brahmin or priestly caste at the top to 
the untouchables at the bottom. The caste system is in some 
ways as insuperable a barrier as a separate religion itself, since 
intermarriage is forbidden and complete segregation some- 
times enforced. India’s other main religion, Mohammedanism, 
embraces about one-quarter of the entire population. It is 
strongest in the north, where successive waves of Mohammedan 
invaders have settled. Hindu-Moslem rivalry has been, and 
still is, one of the biggest obstacles to Indian unity. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries India enjoyed 
some degree of unity under, the rule of the Mogul Emperors at 
Delhi. The Mogul Empire dated from Baber’s invasion of India 
in 1526; one of the greatest Mogul Emperors was Akbar, the 
contemporary of Queen Elizabeth. During her reign the 
English East India Company was founded (1600). The Portu- 
guese had been the first European traders in India since Vasco 
da Gama’s voyage round the Cape. They had been followed by 
the Dutch who, however, soon concentrated on the East Indies 
rather than on the mainland. By 1700 the two countries mainly 
concerned in India’s trade were England and France. English 
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traders had established factories at Bombay (part of Charles II s 
dowry from Catherine of Braganza), Madras, and Calcutta. 
French factories were at Chandernagore near Calcutta, and at 
Pondicherry near Madras. Both French and English trained 
native soldiets or sepoys to protect their factories. 

In 1707, with the death of Aurangzeb, the Mogul Empire 
quickly declined and India became once more a prey to dis- 
unity and invasion. A Persian army in 1739 robbed Delhi of 
its precious treasures. The turbulent Mahratta tribes of central 
India, and the rulers of far-off states like Hyderabad, Mysore, 
and Bengal became almost independent. All this spelt danger 
and uncertainty to European interests. 

France was saved — for a time — by Dupleix, Governor of 
Pondicherry from 1741 to 1754. Dupleix reorganized the 
French sepoys, intrigued with native princes, and captured 
Madras during the War of the Austrian Succession. To his 
chagrin he had to return it at the peace. In 1748 a disputed 
election to the throne of the Carnatic (in which province both 
Madras and Pondicherry lay) gave Dupleix a further chance 
of spreading French influence. Dupleix supported Chunda 
Sahib, while the other candidate, Mohammed Ali, appealed to 
the British. For a while Chunda Sahib carried all before him. 
Mohammed Ali was besieged in Trichinopoly and the whole 
British interest in Madras was threatened. At this critical 
juncture the situation was saved by Robert Clive. 

Robert Clive (1725-1774) was the son of a small Shropshire 
squire. As a boy he was fonder of fighting than of study, and he 
IS reported, along with a band of schoolfellows, to have exacted 
apples and half-pence from the shopkeepers of Market Drayton 
to save their windows from being broken. He was sent out to 
India as a writer or clerk in the Company but was so unhappy 
^^t he attempted suicide. Fortunately the pistol did not fire. 
His thoughts soon turned to soldiering, in which profession he 
found a more congenial outlet for his energies than in poring 
over ledgers. When Dupleix besieged Trichinopoly, Clive pro- 
posed, as a diversion, an attack upon Arcot, the capital of the 
Carnatic (1751). With only qoo Europeans and 300 sepoys 
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Clive seized Arcot, but was himself then besieged by Chunda 
Sahib’s army of 10,000! Describing Clive’s defence of Arcot, 
Lord Macaulay wrote : 

“During fifty days the young captain maintained the defence 
with a firmness, vigilance, and ability which would have done 



India cn the Time of Clive 


honour to the oldest marshal in Europe,” and when supplies 
ran low “the sepoys came to Clive, not to complain of then- 
scanty fare, but to propose that all the grain should be given to 
the Europeans, who required more nourishment than the 
natives of Asia. The thin gruel, they said, which was strained 
away from the rice, would suffice for themselves. ^ 
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When the besiegers retired Clive pursued and scattered them. 
Mohammed Ali became ruler of the Carnatic, and when Clive 
returned to England in 1753 he was loaded with honours. In 
the following year Dupleix was recalled in disgrace by the 
French government, which had done little to help its dis- 
tinguished servant either in prosperity or in adversity. By 1756, 
when the Seven Years* War officially broke out, Clive was back 
again in Madras as a colonel. 

The Situation in the Colonies : (2) America 

In America also Britain and France were engaged in hos- 
tilities before war was actually declared. But the situation was 
very different from that in India, as North America was 
. climatically suited for actual European colonization, made 
further possible by the relative smallness of the Red Indian 
tribes who inhabited the vast continent. 

During the seventeenth century English colonies had been 
established along the east coast of North America. With the 
foundation of Georgia in 1732 their number reached thirteen. 
Each colony had its own separate Assembly which passed laws 
and voted taxes. Moreover the colonies were very different in 
outlook and tradition. The New England colonies in the north 
(such as Massachusetts and Connecticut) were of Puritan 
and were inhabited by liberty-loving and hardy farmers 
and fishermen. In the south were colonies with a Church of 
England or Roman Catholic foundation. The chief southern 
colony was the tobacco-growing state of Virginia. The only 
bonds of union between these various colonies (apart from race 
and language) were that they were all subject to certain general 
enactments of the mother-country, such as the Navigation Laws, 
and that they were all governed by Governors sent out from 

Britain. 

The French colonies lay along the great river-systems of 

North America. The French had pushed their way up the 

River St Lawrence and colonized Canada, whence trappers set 

off on hazardous trapping-expeditions or fur-traders bartered 

'vith Indian tribes for valuable pelts. By the Treaty of Utrecht 
0 
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(1713) Britain had obtained the Hudson Bay Territory, New- 
foundland, and Nova Scotia. But the French still possessed in 
Cape Breton Island, with its fortress of Louisburg, a command- 
ing position in the St Lawrence estuary. 

At the end of the seventeenth century a French explorer, La 
Salle, had sailed from the head-waters of the River Ohio near 
Lake Erie to the mouth of the Mississippi in the Gulf of Mexico. 
France claimed this vast inland region (named Louisiana in 
honour of Louis XIV) as its own. 

Whereas the British colonies were disunited and left by the 
mother-country somewhat to their own devices, the French 
colonies were closely controlled by royal officials sent out from 
France. But British colonists numbered about one and a half 
millions and the French only 60,000 — 3. proportion of twenty- 
five British to one Frenchman. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century the French aim in 

North America was clear. It was to link up the Mississippi by 

means of its tributary, the Ohio, with the St Lawrence. This 

would hem the British colonies into the coastal strip between 

the Alleghany Mountains and the sea. To do this the French 

began the building of a chain of forts commanding strategic 

points. Crown Point and Ticonderoga were designed to guard 

the Lake Champlain end of the Hudson gap. The British 

^lonists replied by building Fort Oswego on the shores of Lake 

Ontario and selecting a site for a fort near the source of the 

iver Ohio. From this latter point the British were dislodged 

and the French erected their own Fort Duquesne (1753). The 

colonists of Virginia felt their safety imperilled, and in 1754 sent 

a young officer called George Washington with a force of 

CO onials to' capture the fort. He failed, and in the following 

year Washington accompanied General Braddock and a much 

arger force of regulars on a similar expedition. Unfortunately 

ra dock failed to realize the type of warfare required and 

a owed his closely packed, scarlet-clad soldiers to be ambushed 

y era Indians and French. Braddock himself was mortally 

wounded, and Washington was left to bring back about one- 
thu-d of the original force. 
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The Opening of the Seven Years’ War 

In 1756 the Seven Years’ War commenced, with Britain and 
Prussia on one side, and France, Austria, and Russia on the 
other. 

The British Prime Minister, the Duke of' Newcastle, was quite 
unfitted to carry on a great war. He knew little of foreign 
affairs and was extremely ignorant even of elementary geog- 
raphy, as was evidenced by his delighted astonishment on 
being informed that Cape Breton was an island. He had neg- 
lected the navy, failed to appreciate the importance of colonial 
and commercial questions, and devoted top much attention to 
the defence of Hanover. His only accomplishment was his 
ability to manage Parliament by bribery and corruption. On 
all these counts he was bitterly attacked by William Pitt. 

Bad news soon poured in from the colonies. In America, 
where we had already failed to capture Fort Duquesne, an 
attack on Louisburg was unsuccessful, while the French cap- . 

tured the British forts of Oswego and William Henry (1756). In 

the same year the Nabob of Bengal, Surajah Dowlah, acting 
under French influence, seized the British factory at Calcutta 
and shut up 146 prisoners in a small chamber about twenty feet 
square. Out of this ‘Black Hole of Calcutta’ only twenty-three 

emerged alive the following morning. 

Newcastle’s government was more directly responsible for the 
loss of Minorca in June, 1756- The French launched an attack 
upon the island, and Newcastle’s government sent Admiral 
Byng to raise the siege. Byng’s fleet was under-provisioned and 
ill-equipped, and, after fighting an indecisive action, Byng 
deemed it more prudent to retire to Gibraltar. Minorca sur- 
rendered and a storm of indignation arose. Newcastle made 
Byng the scapegoat, and the Admiral was tried by court martial 
and sentenced to death for negligence. He was shot on the 

quarter-deck ofhis ship at Portsmouth. Pitt, perceiving where 

the real blame lay, had tried to save Byng, and the Frenchman, 
Voltaire, in his story Candide wrote ironically of the incident, 
«// est bon de tuer de temps en temps un amiral pour encourager les autres. 
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In the following year (1757) came news of a disaster on the 
Continent, where all Frederick the Great’s military skill was 
needed to withstand the combined pressure of France, Austria, 
and Russia. The Duke of Cumberland, the one-time hero of 
Culloden, was defeated by a large French army at Hastenbeck 
and obliged to sign the Convention of Kloster-Zeven by whicli 
he agreed to disband his army. George II, fearful of Hanover, 
spoke scornfully of his son on his return to London. When the 
duke entered the room where the King was playing cards, 
George openly remarked, “Here is my son, who has ruined me 
and disgraced himself.” 

William Pitt the Elder : Early Life and Character 

In the midst of these disasters the nation turned to William 

Pitt. 

William Pitt ( 1 708- 1778) was the grandson of a famous inter- 
loper who had proved such a thorn in the side of the East India 
Company that it had muzzled him by making him Governor of 
Madras. The ‘governor’ amassed a considerable fortune and 
on his return to England was one of the first of those Indian 
‘nabobs’ who bought up estates and aroused, through their 
wealth, the envy of the older aristocracy. Among his newly 
acquired property was the rotten borough of Old Sarum, which, 
although without inhabitants, still returned two members to 
Parliament. It was as member for Old Sarum that William 
Pitt entered Parliament in 1735. 

He soon distinguished himself as one of the ‘Boy’ opponents 
of Walpole. He accused Walpole of truckling to Spain, of mak- 
ing himself First Minister by dishonest methods, and of sub- 
mitting overmuch to the influence of the Court. On Walpole’s 
fall Pitt hoped for office, but was passed over by Wilmington 
and Carteret. Thereupon he denounced Carteret’s continental 
schemes and accused him of subordinating British interests to 
those of George II’s “despicable electorate.” The King was 
infuriated. In 1746, however, George II was obliged to accept 
Pitt as Paymaster-General of the Forces in Pelham’s ‘broad- 
bottomed’ administration. Paymaster Pitt surprised everyone 
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by accepting only his official salary, and refraining from paying 
out to himself money intended for the forces. After eight 
years Pelham died, and his brother Newcastle became Prime 

Minister. Pitt’s expected promotion 
did not come, the two ministers 
quarrelled, and Pitt resigned in 

1755 - 

He was thus in opposition when 
the Seven Years’ War broke out. He 
denounced Newcastle’s misconduct 
of the war and laid the blame for 
Byng’s failure on the minister who 
had despatched him. At the end of 
1756 Newcastle’s government was 
driven from office, and Pitt and 
Devonshire formed a new ministry. 
But the wire-pulling Newcastle was 
too strong to be thus passed over, 
and after lasting for five months 
(November, 1756, to April, 1757) the Pitt-Devonshire govern- 
ment was defeated by Newcastle’s minions. For eleven weeks, 
in the midst of a critical war, the country was without a govern- 
ment; the nation refused to have Newcastle, and Newcastle 
refused to allow the nation anyone else. At last (June, 1757) 
a solution was reached. Newcastle and Pitt formed a coali- 
tion on the understanding that Pitt should direct the war and 
Newcastle should manage Parliament. “The Duke gives 
everything and Mr Pitt does everything,” was how the divi- 
sion of duties was described. 

The two men were widely different in outlook and ability. 
Whereas Newcastle was an incompetent busybody who owed 
his position to his family connexions and his diligence in manag- 
ing his party followers, Pitt did not belong to any of the powerful 
Whig sections, and owed his rise entirely to his own out- 
standing ability. He distrusted the party connexions he saw 
around him so much that he disbelieved in party government, 
which, with all its faults, is indispensable to any stable demo- 
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cratic system. Like his son after him, he was scrupulously^ 
honest in an age of political dishonesty, and relied for support, 
not upon the Court (as Walpole had done), nor upon bribed 
followers (as Newcastle was doing), but upon the nation. His 
oratory gave him a control over the Lower House that earned 
for him the title of ‘The Great Commoner.’ He excelled in the 
declamatory style rather than in the argumentative ; his voice 
would resound like thunder one moment and sink to a whisper 
the next as if he were a tragic actor. 

He had many faults. He was overbearing and haughty, even 
to his own colleagues, and was at times too theatrical in his 
manner. When he entered the royal chamber he bowed so low, 
said the wits of the time, that “you could see his hook nose 
between his legs.” From an early age he suffered from gout, 
which took him often to Bath, Tunbridge Wells, and similar 
places, and interfered considerably with his political activities. 
This may explain in part his irritability and impatience; but 
even his gout was turned to good account, for we are told that 
he always arranged his copious bandages to their best advan- 
tage before granting an interview. 

Pitt as War Minister 

“I believe I can save the country and that no one else can,” 
said Pitt on assuming office. His ministry, which lasted from 
1757 till be was driven froni office by George III in 1761, fully 
justified his boast. 

Pitt’s general strategy was to “win Canada on the banks of 
the Elbe.” Much as he had previously attacked the payment 
of continental subsidies, he continued to pay our ally Frederick 
the Great £670,000 a year to keep France occupied near home. 
A similar purpose was behind the frequent and expensive raids 
on the French coast which he organized and which, he esti- 
itiated, kept 30,000 French troops employed at home. Mean- 
while^ Pitt (^ected our main energies towards naval and 
colonial affairs. Not the least of his many claims to fame is his 
realization/that Britain’s greatness lay in commerce and over- 
seas empire. In order to immobilize the French fleet and 
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blockade France he grasped the correct principle that the chief 
French naval ports, such as Brest and Toulon, should be block- 
aded as closely as possible. With abounding energy he super- 
vised in person the details of many of his schemes, and brusquely 
overrode the obstructions of officialdom. When he was told 
that the fleet could not be made ready by a certain time, he j 
threatened to arrest the head of the Admiralty ; in four days the 
fleet was ready. He possessed, moreover, the valuable quality 
of discerning ability in others. Older officers, like the Duke of ' 
Cumberland, were replaced by rising young men of his own 
choice, such as Wolfe, Hawke, and Ferdinand of Brunswick. 1 
The nation was inspired, and even the Highlands of Scotland 
were led to contribute their quota to victory, for Pitt had the 
good sense to raise Highland regiments and thus divert High- 
land energies away from civil strife and revolt. 

The Turn of the Tide (1757-17^) 

In India Clive’s successes were largely independent of Pittjs 
direction of affairs. Indeed the victory of Plassey was won 
before the Pitt-Newcastle ministry assumed office. But even 
here Pitt’s inspiration was felt towards the end of the war, while 
British control of the sea, which Pitt maintained, helped to- 
wards our ultimate victory. Clive had returned to India in 
1756 as Governor of Fort St David (south of Madras) just 
a few weeks before the ‘Black Hole of Calcutta.’ In 1757 ? '^ 1 -^ 
the help of British sea-power, he transferred an army from the 
Carnatic to Bengal, and was there able, aided by a fleet bom- 
bardment by Admiral Watson, to capture the French settle- ^ 
ment of Chandemagore. Clive’s real aim was to depose 
Surajah Dowlah, the Nabob of Bengal. In 1757, with on y 
q oOo men (of whom less than i ,000 were whites) he gave ^Jattle 
to an army of 50,000 near the village of Plassey. After a terrific 
artillery duel the Nabob’s hordes broke and fled as the British 
forces advanced. Surajah Dowlah was deposed and executed, 
and one of his own advisers, Mir Jaffir, whose treachery had 
helped Clive, was placed on the vacant throne. The East India j 
Gonipany was rewarded with large possessions in Bengal, while 
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Clive began the undesirable practice of helping himself to 
treasures as his own personal share of the spoils. 

While Clive had^been busy in Bengal a French expedition 
under Lally had arrived at Pondicherry in the Carnatic and 
was threatening Madras. Clive sent a force south, which on its 
way captured Masulipatam and thus gave Britain control of 
the strip of coast known as the Circars (1759). In the following 
year Eyre Coote defeated the French at Wandewash. French 





The Heights of Abraham 

The British setting out to assault the French lines 


military power in India was now destroyed, and in 1 760 Clive 
once more returned home, where he was rewarded with a peer- 
age. Clive’s third visit to India and subsequent Indian affairs 
are dealt with in Chapter XIX. 

In the west Pitt’s influence was more direct. To conquer 
Canada he planned a threefold attack. One force was to push 
Us way direct up the River St Lawrence, capturing Louisburg 
Quebec ; a second up the Hudson River, capturing 
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Ticonderoga on Lake Champlain; a third along the River 
Ohio and the Great Lakes, capturing the key position of Fort 
Duquesne. The three forces would then converge on Montreal. 

In 1758 Louisburg, the ‘Gibraltar of the St Lawrence/ was 
captured by an assault wherein the navy under Admiral | 
Boscawen helped by besieging Cape Breton Island. In 
the same year Fort Duquesne was captured and its name 
changed to Pittsburg in honour of the British minister. Only 
at Ticonderoga did the French under Montcalm hold their 

own. ’ 

In 1759 the attack on Quebec began. Amherst was given the 

task of capturing Ticonderoga and advancing down the St 
Lawrence to meet the main British force advancing up the 
river. The main attack was led by James Wolfe, a somewhat 
eccentric officer, only 33 years of age, who had been personally 
selected by Pitt. Wolfe had fought as a lad at Dettingen and 
was highly thought of by George II, who replied to objections 
against the new commander’s eccentricities by remarking, 
“Mad, is he? Then I wish he would bite some of my other | 

generals.” ?itt himself superintended the despatch of stores and j 

munitions, and the expedition set sail under a naval escort com- 
manded by Admiral Saunders. A passage up the still uncharted 
St Lawrence was found by a young pilot named James Cook, 
the later discoverer of New Zealand. But Wolfe s difficulties 
were only just beginning. Amherst had captured Ticonderoga | 
only after a long struggle, and his advance was too slow to 
promise help for Wolfe before winter set in and froze the St 
Lawrence. Quebec was strongly defended by shore batteries 
on the lower reaches of the St Lawrence and by precipitous i 
cliffs farther up. After unsuccessful attempts to overcome the 
shore batteries, Wolfe transferred many of his troops to a point 
well above Quebec and succeeded in finding a narrow path up 
the cliffs. While Admiral Saunders launched a feint attack on 
the shore batteries, Wolfe under cover of night landed at a place 
later known as Wolfe’s Cove and scaled the heights, the navy , 
rendering usel'uf assistance by hauling up guns and other heay ; 

equipment. On the following morning a British army, mclud- ■ 
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ing Pitt’s Highland regiments, was ready for battle on the 
Heights of Abraham just outside Quebec (September, 1759). 
The British were victorious, but Wolfe and the French leader, 
/Montcalm, were slain. In 1 760 the triple advance on Montreal 
was completed. Amherst captured the city, and Canada 
became British. 

In 1759 the French West Indian island of Guadeloupe was 
captured — a prelude to farther successes in the ^Vest Indies 
which continued to the end of the war. 

The British navy had helped towards our successes in Amer- 
ica by escorting British forces and preventing the French from 
sending reinforcements. It played an even more valuable part 
by defeating the French schemes for invading Britain. On one 
side of the Channel the French collected flat-bottomed boats 
and trained landing parties ; on the other the British recruited 
a militia to repel the invader. But Britain’s first line of defence 
was the navy, which during the summer of 1 759 blockaded the 
French fleet in their naval bases of Toulon and Brest. The 
French aimed at uniting their fleets and gaining the mastery 
of the Channel. In August the Toulon fleet managed to slip out 
and pass Gibraltar where, since the loss of Minorca, the British 
Mediterranean fleet was based. Within three hours Admiral 
Boscawen was in pursuit. At Lagos off the southern coast of 
Portugal the French Mediterranean fleet was destroyed. Three 
months later the Brest fleet escaped when Admiral Hawke’s 
lockading squadron had been driven by storms to seek refuge 
at Torbay. Hawke set sail and sighted the French in Quiberon 
ay off the rocky and dangerous coast of Brittany. A storm was 
raging, and Hawke’s navigator warned his admiral of the 
• of giving battle so close to the shore. “You have done 
t, was the reply, “in warning me of the danger. Now lay 
me alongside of the enemy!” Hawke’s boldness was justified 
y the event; at Quiberon Bay (November, 1759) the French 

t antic fleet was destroyed or scattered, and all fear of a French 
invasion was past. f 

The Year of Victories ’ witnessed also the success of British 
arms on the Continent, where, at the Battle of Minden (August, 
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1759)1 Ferdinand of Brunswick defeated a French attack upon 
Hanover. 


Pitt’s Resignation (October, 1761) 

In 1760 George II was succeeded by his grandson, George 
III. The new King was a man of ideas, albeit often bad ones. 
He was determined to exercise more authority than his grand- 
father and his great-grandfather, and set out to undermine Pitt s 
popularity by ending what he called a “bloody and expensive 

war.” 

He intruded into the Cabinet his former Scottish tutor, the 
Earl of Bute, who soon found a pretext for attacking Pitt. In 
1761 a secret Family Compact was signed between Bourbon 
France and Bourbon Spain, whereby the latter promised to 
enter the war at the first favourable opportunity. Pitt, who sus- 
pected the existence of this agreement, proposed to the Cabinet 
that Britain should forestall Spain’s action by declaring war 
first. This would enable us to seize the Spanish treasure-fleet 
before its safe arrival from Spanish America. Bute found plenty 
of ministers to oppose Pitt’s proposal, including Newcastle him- 
self. Many of Pitt’s colleagues resented his overbearing manner, 
many thought him drunk with power and popularity and over- 
inclined to waste the natim’s blood and money in prolonging 
the war. In October, 1761, failing to gain his point, Pitt resigned. 

Early in 1 762 Pitt’s prophecies were fulfilled. Spam, with her 
treasure-fleet safely home, declared war. Her empire was soon 
being torn to shreds. Admiral Rodney had already captured 
additional French West Indian islands. Now Havana, the 
capital of Spanish Cuba, was captured ; while an expedition 

from Madras deprived Spain of Manila and the PhiFppmes 
George III still sought peace, and after such initial disasters 
Spain was disinclined to continue the war In 1 762 Newcastle 
to^his amazement wa^ forced to resign, and Bute became Prim 
Minister. Without consulting our ally Frederick of Pru.ssia 
George and Bute arranged terms of peace which were carried 
S the Commons by 319 votes to 65^ As Horace Walpole, the 
gossiping son of Sir Robert, put it, 65 were not bribed. 
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The Peace of Paris » 1763 

By the Treaty of Paris Britain made extensive gains. She 
obtained Canada, including Cape Breton Island ; that part of 
Louisiana east of the Mississippi ; Dominica, Grenada, Tobago, 
and St Vincent in the West Indies; Senegal in Africa; while 
in India the French had to recognize our military predomi- 
nance by destroying their own fortifications and disbanding 
their armies. All these gains were at the expense of France. 
From Spain Britain gained Florida; but Spain was compen- 
sated for this loss by obtaining Louisiana west of the Mississippi 
under a separate arrangement with France. Britain also 
reacquired Minorca. 

Two criticisms were levelled against the treaty by Pitt and 
others. The first was that Britain could easily have obtained 
better terms. We returned too much, it was said, especially to 
Spain. We allowed the French to retain certain fishing-rights 
off Newfoundland and gave them the use of two small islands 
for this purpose. We gave up valuable West Indian islands 
such as Guadeloupe, Martinique^ and St Lucia. We returned 
Goree in West Africa. We allowed France to retain its trading- 
stations of Pondicherry and Chandernagore in India. To Spain 
we returned Havana in Cuba and Manila in the Philippines. 
Doubtless Britain could have exacted better terms for herself, 
but to have demanded the full pound of flesh would not neces- 
sarily have been better for Britain or the peace of the world in 
the long run. As it was, the broad fact emerged that Britain 
was now supreme in North America and India. 

The second criticism was of what Pitt denounced as Eng- 
land’s “insidious, tricking, base, and treacherous” desertion of 
Prussia. Just as fifty years earlier at Utrecht a Tory govern- 
tnent had ended a Whig war without consulting our allies, so 
now another Tory government acted in a similar fashion. 
Britain in consequence earned the title of ‘perfidious Albion,’ 
Frederick of Prussia (a notorious treaty-breaker himself) was 
able to extricate himself from his difficulties, and by a separate 
peace retained his hold over Silesia. But he never forgave 
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Britain’s desertion, and some years later, when Britain was 
involved in war with the American colonies, she found herself, 
thanks largely to George III, without a friend in Europe. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Describe the Jacobite rebellion of 1745-1746 and account for 
its failure. 

2. Write notes on ; Duke of Cumberland, Duke of Newcastle, 
Dupleix, Frederick' of Prussia. 

3. Describe the part played by British sea-power 1740-1763. 

4. ' Give an account of the Seven Years’ War in either America 
, or India. 

5. Why is the year 1759 known as the ‘Year of Victories’? 

6. Construct a time-chart from 1750 to 1763 to show the chief 
events of the Seven Years’ War under the headings : Events at Sea, 
on the Continent, in America, and in India. 

7. In what ways did Pitt contribute to British success in the Seven 
Years’ War? 



CHAPTER III 

GEORGE III AND THE LOSS OF THE AMERICAN 

COLONIES 

Character and Policy of George 111 

George III, who had begun his reign by ousting Pitt and 
Newcastle from office and ending the Seven Years* War, was a 
young man of twenty-two on his accession. His father, the 
Prince of Wales, had died in 1751, and since then George had 
been under the influence of his mother and his Scottish tutor, 
the Earl of Bute. With George III the Hanoverian dynasty 
ceased to be foreign. The King himself proudly proclaimed, 
Born and educated in this country, I glory in the name 
of Briton.’* In consequence of this and of the now obvious 
impossibility of restoring the Stuarts, the Tories ceased to be 
Jacobites and transferred to the Hanoverians that loyalty to the 
Crown which had hifherto made many of them pro-Stuart. 

The new King had many good qualities. He was industrious, 
brave, and devoted to his wife and family. The interest which 
he took in his Windsor estates earned him the nickname 
Farmer George.’ But he was ignorant and narrow-minded, 
and his distorted views of his own capabilities led him to be self- 
willed and even obstinate. Although his ministers and his 
subjects cannot escape* their share of responsibility for the 
ffisasters of the reign, the King himself must bear a heavy load. 

ver the colonial question in America and the religious ques- 
tion in Ireland George used his influence on the wrong side. 

From the outset George was determined to follow his mother’s 
a vice and “be a king.” Bute used his influence in the same 
irection, many of his ideas being derived from Bolingbroke’s 
c Idea of a Patriot King, which attacked the English party 

corruption by the Whigs, and maintained that 
King should exercise closer control over his ministers, 
eorge therefore began his reign with ideas somewhat like those 
0 the benevolent despots of the Continent. But conditions in 
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Britain were very different from those abroad. Parliamentary 
government, albeit narrowly based and often corrupt, was an 
established principle, George had no intention of trying to 
dispense with Parliament; nor is there any evidence that he 
wished to revive the royal power of presiding over Cabinet 
meetings. Rather his aim was to keep the machinery o( 
government intact but to gear it to his own personal wishes. 

To do this George IITaimed first at destroying the Whig 
monopoly of power which had existed since 1714, and at 
depriving the Whigs of the royal patronage by which they had 
strengthened their position. Secondly, he wished to build up a 
party of his own, a party which would support the King’s 
policy in the Cabinet, in Parliament, and in the constituencies. 
To create such a party (which in time came to be called the' 
‘King’s Friends’) the patronage taken from the Whigs would be 
useful ; for George was not out to destroy corruption, but to see 
that he, and not the Whigs, benefited from its use. Thirdly, the 
King aimed eventually at obtaining a Prime Minister who 
would be the servant of the royal will. 


“Wilkes and Liberty” 

Soon after the conclusion of the Seven Years’ War Bute 
resigned, and the King chose a pedantic Whig lawyer, George 
Grenville, to succeed him. It was Grenville who, with hi^ 
Stamp Act of 1765, began the taxation of the American 
colonies that eventually provoked their revolt. But whal 
attracted far more attention at the time was the attack made 

by Grenville’s government upon John Wilkes. 

Wilkes was a disreputable and dissolute ‘man about town, 
a member of Parliament, and the editor of a paper called the 
Morth Briton wherein the Scotsman Bute and his policy had been 
bitterly attacked. Number 45 of the paper had contained out- 
spoken comments on the King’s speech delivere ^ lamen 
in connexion with the Treaty of Paris. The King, Wilkes wrote, 
had given “the sanction of his sacred name to the most odiou^; 
measures and to the most unjustifiable public declarations from 
a throne ever renowned for truth, honour, and unsullied 
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virtue.” As for foreign opinion, wrote Wilkes, “ I am sure all 
foreigners, especially the King of Prussia, will hold the minister 
in contempt and abhorrence.” George III regarded these 
comments as an attack upon his own honour and truthfulness 
and urged the government to prosecute those responsible for 
seditious libel. Accordingly a general warrant was issued for the 
arrest of the “authors, printers, and publishers” of the paper, 
without mentioning anyone by name. Under this Wilkes and 
48 others were arrested. Wilkes counter-attacked on two 
grounds: first that as a member of Parliament he enjoyed 
freedom from arrest (except for certain very serious offences), 
and, secondly, that ^neral warrants {i.e., those mentioning no 
names) were illegal. The courts released Wilkes on his first plea, 
and later the judges decided that general warrants were illegal, 
'^his was an' important safeguard for the liberty of the 
.individual, for it meant that no one could be arrested by 
(^warrant unless he were actually named. Grenville, urged on by 
the King, was still out for blood, however, and persuaded 
Parliament to declare that the privilege of freedom from arrest 
enjoyed by members did not extend to libel. This placed 
Wilkes in danger again, especially as the House of Lords had just 
condemned as libellous some of his writings. To escape the con- 
sequences Wilkes fled to France. In 1 764 the House of Commons 
expelled him, and the law courts declared him an outlaw. 

Four years later Wilkes returned to England, where he served 
the term of imprisonment inflicted upon him for his libellous 
writings. Although in many ways a dissolute rascal, he was 
regarded as the champion of liberty and was immensely 
popular. In 1768-1769 he stood for election to Parliament for 
the county of Middlesex. Three times he was elected, and each 
time Parliament declared him ineligible for membership, 
^ter the last election Parliament declared his opponent, 
olonel Luttrell, to be member for Middlesex, although 
Wilkes had defeated him by 1,143 votes to 296. Riots then 
J^k place in London with the slogan “ Wilkes and Liberty.” 

he City of London championed Wilkes by electing him alder- 
tiian and later Lord Mayor. At the same time the Prime 
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Minister, Grafton, and the royal system of government were 
being attacked in the anonymous Letters of Junius^ probably the 
work of Sir Philip Francis. Not till 1774, after a further elec- 
tion, was Wilkes allowed to take his seat for Middlesex. The 
Middlesex elections had succeeded in vindicating the rights ol 
electors as against the House of Commons and had demon- 
strated the need for Parliamentary reform. 

In yet another struggle, this time for the freedom of the press, 
John Wilkes played a leading part. In 1771, Wilkes, in his 
capacity of alderman for the City of London, refused to convict 
a printer who was accused of incorrectly reporting speeches 
made in Parliament. The House of Commons, although allow- 
ing a certain amount of reporting of its proceedings, only did so 
with an ill grace, and it now tried to override Wilkes. The Lord 
Mayor, Crosby, was imprisoned by the Commons for support- 
ing Wilkes, but eventually the Commons dropped the struggle 
and allowed the reporting of debates. This was followed by the 
establishment of important newspapers, including the Morning 
Post in 1772 and The Times in 1785. 

Causes of the American War: (i) The Old Colonial 
System 

Discontent existed in the American colonies long before 
Grenville raised the question of taxation. This was because of 
the Old Colonial System, under which the colonies were 
regarded by the mother-country as useful sources of profit. 
Economically their function, it was thought, was to send to the 
mother-country raw materials and other products which coul 
not be produced at home, and also to provide a convenient 
market for the home country’s manufactures. The Old Colonia 
System was part of the wider Mercantile System, the object ot 
which was to increase the nation’s power by the regulation o 

its economic life. 1 * 

Under the Navigation Acts of 1651 and 1660 the American 

could use only British or colonial ships ; they could not avail 
themselves of the shipping-facilities offered by Hollan , ranee, 
or any other country. They also had to send certain enumer- 
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ated* goods to Britain and were not free to export them else- 
where; these included such valuable colonial products as 
tobacco, sugar, indigo, and cotton. Under other acts the 
colonies could not make for export any woollen articles ; nor 
could they export hats with furs, although such hats (often of 
the three-cornered type) were popular at the time and the 
colonies had a plentiful supply of furs. The manufacture of 
iron goods, for which Pennsylvania was well suited with its iron 
ore and its woods, was also restricted. The colonies were free 
to elect their own assemblies or parliaments ; but the Governor 
and his Council were not responsible to the colonists, and the 
Mother-Parliament claimed and often exercised the right to 
legislate for the colonies. Britain had, for example, offended the 

colonists by reserving wide tracts of land in the west for the use 
of the Indians. 

The Old Colonial System had existed almost from the very 
foundation of the colonies, but although it had produced much 
discontent and was indeed the underlying cause of the American 
revolt, it had so far failed to provoke open rebellion. The 
system, it should be remembered, in certain respects benefited 
the colonies as well as the mother-country. The restrictions 
upon shipping fostered colonial ship-building, especially in 
assachusetts, for, although the competition of British shipping 
interests had to be faced, it was easier to meet this alone than if 
It were reinforced by competition from other countries as well. 
1 he tobacco grower of Virginia was obliged to send all his 
produce to Britain; but he had the satisfaction of possessing 
a sure market and was free from outside competition, for the 
ntish on their side could smoke only Virginian tobacco. 
Colonial sugar sent to Britain, mainly from the West Indies, 

‘ a lower rate than sugar from outside the empil^; 

w 1 c for certain naval stores exported to Britain, chiefly from 
e New England states, the mother-country paid bounties, 
n various ways too the most obnoxious features of the system 
were often evaded by the colonists ; this was particularly true of 
t e importation of French West Indian sugar and molasses 
into the colonies. These were highly taxed by the mother- 
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country (to please the British West Indian growers), but the 
Americans wanted them tax-free to provide themselves with 
cheap rum. Rather than arouse colonial anger British states- 
men, such as Walpole, turned a blind eye upon the consequent 
smuggling. It should always be remembered that American 
taxation, begun by Grenville, coincided with a determined 
effort, also made by Grenville, to tighten up the Old Colonial 
System. Grenville discovered that the mother-country was 
spending ^^7,000 on revenue officers and their cutters to collect 
£2,000 in taxes. As a lawyer with a narrowly legalistic out- 
look, and as a Prime Minister faced with a heavy debt-burden 
after the recent wars, he was doubly shocked. He enrolled new 
customs officers and increased coastguards and revenue-cutters. 

On the whole, Britain treated her colonies better than Spain, 
France, or Portugal treated theirs. But perhaps the greater 
freedom enjoyed by the British colonies, coupled with the 
liberty-loving traditions surrounding their establishment in the 
seventeenth century, served to stimulate their desire for com- 
plete independence. So long as the colonies needed the protec- 
tion of the mother-country against French ambitions and Indian 
tomahawks they were hardly likely to revolt. But the Seven 
Years’ War had destroyed French power in America, and (he 
colonial was prepared to take his chances (as he often had to, even 
with the British connexion) against Indians on the warpath. 

Finally, it should be remembered that the traditions of the 
thirteen colonies were very different, their religions mutually 
antagonistic (till the eighteenth century introduced ideas of 
toleration), and their ways of life widely dissimilar. But when 
Grenville and his successors tightened up the Old Colonial 
System and superimposed upon it fresh taxation, the necessary 
cement was supplied to lay the foundations of the United 

States of America. 


Causes of the American War ; (2) Taxation 

George Grenville, Prime Minister 1763-1765. was faced with 
a huge National Debt as a result of the Seven Years War 
With some justification he decided that the Americans should 
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contribute towards the cost of the small British army still kept 
against possible Red Indian attacks or even the recrudescence 
of the French danger. The estimated annual cost of this army 
was £350,000, and Grenville proposed that the colonies should 
contribute £100,000. He suggested a stamp duty to raise the 
money, but he gave the colonies over a year to devise any 
alternative method. When they failed to respond Grenville 
passed his Stamp Act (1765), which obliged- the colonists to put 
stamps on newspapers, licences, leases, and other legal docu- 
ments. There was immediate opposition. The colonists argued 
that it was tyrannical that a Parliament in 
which they were not represented should 
attempt to tax them — an attitude soon 
crystallized in the slogan, “No taxation 
without’ representation.” George III and 
Grenville were repeating the roles of 
Charles I and Wentworth ; they then 
would imitate John Hampden and refuse 
to pay. Riots occurred, and the death’s 
head appeared on newspapers instead of 
the hated stamps. Soon afterwards Gren- 
ville, whose Whig views on the monarchy offended the King, 
was forced to resign. 

The King chose as his next Prime Minister a young Whig 
nobleman, the Marquis of Rockingham (1765-1766). Rock- 
ingham was considerably more enlightened and honest than the 
average eighteenth-century politician and was ably advised by 
his Irish secretary, Edmund Burke, for whom he found a seat 
in Parliament. Rockingham made repeated efforts to enlist the 
services of Pitt ; but Pitt was too touchy over certain personal 
questionsj and unfortunately the two statesmen who might have 
succeeded in conciliating the Americans never worked together. 
In 1766 Rockingham repealed the Stamp Act; but the good 
results of this were nullified by the Declaratory^Act, passed at 
the same time on the insistence of the King, which declared that 
Britain had the right to tax her colonies if she wished. In the 
same year George got rid of Rockingham. 



A Stamp of 1765 
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The next ministry was one of the strangest in our history. As 
a non-party man and an opponent of the corrupt Whig cliques, 
Pitt had much to recommend him to the King, who persuaded 
the great statesman of the Seven Years’ War to form a ministry. 
The tragedy of Pitt’s second ministry (1766-1768) is in marked 
contrast to the triumph of his first. By accepting the title of 
Earl of Chatham the ‘Great Commoner’ lost much of his 
former popularity. In reality, Pitt’s failing health justified his 
retirement to the relative ease of the House of Lords, but there 
were some who thought he had succumbed to royal patronage 
and was now a ‘king’s man.’ In accordance with his oft- 
declared views on party government, he chose his ministers 
from many different political groups. 

He made an administration, so checkered and speckled; he 
put together a piece of joinery, so crossly indented and whimsically 
dovetailed ; a cabinet so variously inlaid ; such a piece of diversi- 
fied mosaic; such a tesselated pavement without cement; here 
a bit of black stone, and there a bit of white; patriots and cour- 
tiers, king’s friends and republicans ; Whigs and Tories ; treacher- 
ous friends and open enemies ; — that it was indeed a very curious 
show; but utterly unsafe to touch, and unsure to stand on. 
(Edmund Burke: Speech on American Taxation.) 

Such an ill-assorted ministry sorely needed a strong hand to 
keep it together. This Chatham could not supply, for during 
these critical years he was at times prostrate with gout and 
nervous disorders, and more often to be seen at Bath than at 
Westminster. In these circumstances Chatham’s ministry fell 

to pieces. 

This explains why Charles Townshend, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and grandson of ‘Turnip’ Townshend of Wal- 
pole’s time, was able to reopen the question of American 
taxation (1767). Townshend proposed to raise £r^o,OQO a ypr 
by taxing tea, paper, glass, and painters colours entering 
America. He justified his action by pointing out that the Stamp 
Act had been opposed because it had levied internal taxes, 
whereas the colonists had never seriously questioned the right 
of the mother-country to levy taxes on exports and imports for 
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the regulation of trade. The* colonists retorted that Towiis- 
hend’s new taxes were not chiefly intended to regulate trade 
but to raise a revenue. Townshend died soon afterwards, leav- 
ing others to face the music. Chatham resigned, and for two 
years (1768-1770) Grafton’s government became the target for 
every opponent of royalist influence and Parliamentary cor- 
ruption. In 1770 George Ill’s alleged misdeeds during the past 
ten years — his abuse of royal patronage, his attacks on party 
government, his use of ‘King’s Friends’ to embarrass successive 
governments — were summed up by Burke in his Thoughts on the 
Causes of the Present Discontents. 

In 1770 Grafton was succeeded by Lord North, whose min- 
istry marked the rise to power of a new Tory party. North was 
a tactful and amiable man who passed the statesmanlike Regu- 
lating Act for India (1773) and Quebec Act for Canada (1774). 
His relaxation of the laws against Roman Catholics provoked 
the foolish Gordon Riots (1780). If he had had his way, a more 
conciliatory policy towards America would have been pursued. 
Unfortunately he was weak-willed. During his ministry (1770- 
17^2) the royal influence reached its height and George was 
practically his own Prime Minister. 

In 1770 North repealed all of Townshend’s taxes except that 
on tea. “ I am clear there must always be one tax to keep up 
the right; and as such I approve of the tea duty,” wrote the 
King to his Prime Minister. As this failed to appease the colon- 
ists, North decided to allow the export of tea direct from India 
to America, thus saving a duty of is. a lb. which the tea paid 
when it was sent via Britain. This showed a complete misunder- 
standmg of the American case, which was based on the prin- 
ciple of taxation and not on the amount. 


Causes of the American War : (3) Disturbances 

Inflamed feelings soon produced disturbances that heralded 
t e coming war. In 1770 a party of British soldiers, goaded by 
insults and snowballs, fired on /a crowd at Boston and killed 
several civilians. This ‘Boston massacre’ produced intense 
indignation throughout Massachusetts. Two years later a 
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revenue-cutter, the Gaspee^ used by Britain to check smuggling, 
was boarded by some colonials and burnt. Then in 1773, when 
Lord North’s cheap tea arrived in Boston harbour, the ships 
were boarded by young colonists dressed as Red Indians, and 
the chests were thrown overboard. As a result of the ‘Boston 
Tea Party’ Britain passed acts closing the port of Boston and 
depriving Massachusetts of its charter. The colony was not 
allowed to elect its own assembly and was forced- to provide 
quarters for British troops. Alarmed lest they should suffer a 
similar fate, all the other colonies (except, for the time being, 
Georgia) joined with Massachusetts in sending representatives 
to a Congress at Philadelphia (1774). Despite a strong royalist 
party, ‘minute men’ (liable to serve at a minute’s notice) were 
enrolled for colonial defence. In 1775 a skirmish took place at 
Lexington. War had begun. 

« 

Who was to blame? 

On behalf of the mother-country it can be argued that the ; 
Old Colonial System conferred certain benefits on the colonies , 
that the proposed taxation was small in amount and was only 
a slight contribution towards the cost of defending America; 
that the colonies were repeatedly offered the choice of raising 
their contribution by their own methods ; that it was difficult 
to arrange colonial representation in the House of Commoi^ 
with a six-weeks’ journey intervening; and that on the whole 
Britain treated her colonies better than other mother-countries 

treated theirs. 

The colonists, on the other hand, could point to the un- 
doubted injustices of the Old Colonial System, and could argue ^ 
that it was unjust for Parliament, many thousands of miles 
away and in which they were not represented, to levy taxes 
upon them. They claimed that they were opposmg tyranny as 
surely as Pym, Hampden, and CromweU had opposed it m the 
mother-country over a century before It must be remembered 
however, that George III was not alone in his desire to tax 
America ; many of his subjects supported his policy. , 

The two most vigorous opponents of American taxation in 
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this country were Chatham and Burke. Chatham took liis 
stand on the cry of “No taxation without representation,” 
asserting that the mother-country had no right to tax the col- 
onists. Burke was on surer grounds when he urged that legal 
rights one way or the other should be put on one side and the 
country should ask itself: ( Is it wise to insist on the right of 
taxation if by so doing we lose our empire? 

The War of American Independence : Lexington to 

Saratoga 

In April, 1775, the British commander, General Gage, while 
seizing a quantity of stores collected by the rebels, was resisted 
by ‘minute men* at Lexington near Boston. In the same year 
Gage attacked a force of colonials that was strongly entrenched 
on Bunker Hill overlooking Boston; the British redcoats 
gained their objective, but their frontal attack cost them many 
casualties and the colonists were greatly encouraged. Soon 
afterwards Gage was succeeded by Howe, and the British 
government despatched hired German mercenaries to reinforce 
the regulars. 

In 1776 the colonial Congress at Philadelphia appointed 
George Washington as supreme commander of the American 
forces. Washington, a Virginian planter, had already seen 
service in the Seven Years’ War; but it was his personality 
and^ character that proved of greater value to the colonists 
than his military skill. The Americans were by no means 
united, the southern states being more loyal than the northern 
to Britain ; while the rebels themselves were torn by jealousies 
and dissensions and had to raise an army almost out of nothing. 
Washington’s undoubted integrity, his firmness of purpose, his 
perseverance and courage eventually succeeded in overcoming 
all these obstacles. His leadership was in marked contrast to 
that of the inefficient and uninspiring British leaders, both at 
home and abroad. 

On July 4, 1776, the anniversary of which is still celebrated 
in the U.S.A. as Independence Day, the Philadelphia Congress 
issued their Declaration of Independence. In memorable words 
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the rebels asserted the right of men to decide their own form of 
government and the determination of the Americans to sever 
their connexion with Britain : 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these rights 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed ; that whenever any 
form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or abolish it.” 


y I%I ■ I < Vi ~r^ ~r 
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Opening Lines of the Declaration of Independence 

A reduced facsimile of the first lines of Jefferson’s original draft 
Reproduced from ''European History:' by Professor Hutton Web^Ur 



Meanwhile the British commander Howe had moved his 
headquarters from Boston to the more favourable atmosphere ot 
New York, where, however, he proceeded to waste valuable 
time instead of destroying Washington’s forces. At home Lord 
George Germain was planning to separate the rebellious New 
England colonies from the more loyal southern states. His 

scheme provided that General 

from Canada, capture Ticonderoga (which had fallen into rebel 
hands) and enter the Hudson valley. There he would be joined 
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by Howe’s. forces, moved north from New York, and, with the 
Hudson valley under their control, the British would be able to 
isolate the New England states. The scheme was admirable but 
was never executed. Howe failed to receive proper instructions 
from home, and, instead of entering the Hudson valley, moved 
south to defeat Washington at Brandywine (1777) and to 
occupy Philadelphia. Consequently when Burgoyne, having 
captured Ticonderoga, entered the Hudson valley, he found 
himself unsupported. Instead of allies he met a hostile popula- 
tion and an American army much larger than his own. In 
October, 1777, was obliged to surrender with 3,500 men and 
all his equipment at Saratoga. 

The War continued : Saratoga to Yorktown 

The surrender at Saratoga played into the hands of the Ameri- 
can scientist and philosopher, Benjamin Franklin, who was at 
Versailles trying to persuade France to enter the war and 
avenge her defeat in the Seven Years’ War. In the spring of 
^* 77 ^ France declared war on Britain. In the same year the 
arl of Chatham, architect of the British empire in America, 
ed. Just before his death he struggled on crutches to the 
House of Lords where he made his last speech urging peace with 
I e colonists and war to the death with France to prevent “the 
ismemberment of this most ancient and noble monarchy.” In 

Britain was at war with Spain; in 1780 with Holland; 
w 1 e the Baltic powers, led by Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, 
ori^d an Armed Neutrality to prevent British warships from 
mtenering with their trade with America. French soldiers now 
rein orced the American rebels. Most important of all, French, 

panish, and Dutch naval power threatened and at times 
captured our command of the sea. 

ter Saratoga the new British commander, Clinton, adopted 
acti« more suited to colonial warfare, and he also concentrated 
19 efforts upon the southern states so as to detach the loyal 
cements there from- the more rebellious north. In 1780 he 
captured Charleston, the capital of Carolina, and then retired 

north to New York, leaving Cornwallis to continue the struggle 
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in the south. At this stage everything seemed to go wrong for 
Britain ; control of the sea was lost, large French reinforcements 
arrived in America, and the British forces, naval and military, 
failed to co-ordinate their efforts. Cornwallis was obliged to 
retreat to the coast where he sought refuge at Yorktown over- 
looking Chesapeake Bay. He expected a British fleet to evac- 
uate his army to safer quarters. Instead a French fleet under 
de Grasse appeared. Meanwhile Washington had deceived 
Clinton at New York with false information and had trans- 
ferred his American and French troops to the south. Corn- 
wallis found himself hemmed in on land and sea and had to 
surrender with about 7,000 men (October, 1781). The disaster 
at Yorktown practically ended the war in America. In 
Lord North, realizing the hopelessness of the situation, insisted 
on resigning, and it was left to others to make terms of peace. 
Before then important events had occurred at sea. 


The War at Sea 

Not the least of George Ill’s misdeeds was his neglect of the 
navy in the early part of his reign. Ships rotted through neglect 
and money voted for the navy was embezzled. Lord Sandwic , 
in charge of the Admiralty, was so fond of gaming and of cards 
that he is credited with the invention of ‘sandwiches to save 

himself the time spent on supper. • . • 

None the less, in the early years of the war Britain maintained 

her naval supremacy ; but after the intervention of France 

followed by Spain and Holland, the position altered. Sandwich 

abandoned the Pitt tradition of blockading the enemy ports 

close in, while the French adopted the df oncert.ng tactics ol 

sickles reaping hooks, long bars, shearing tools scythe blades, 

and rigging, and when they had thus quickly disabled their 
1^0 JL fhey avoided battle and went about ^- business. 
It was thus that the French had obtained control of the sea 

before Yorktown. 

' Callender: The Maval Side oj British Hislorj^ 
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After a few years the British position at sea was becoming 
desperate. A French fleet under de Suffren sailed the Indian 
Ocean and, aided by Franco-Indian intrigues on the main- 
land, threatened to reverse the decision of the Seven Years 
War; fortunately Admiral Hughes and Warren Hastings (see 
Chapter XIX) were able to counter both these moves. The 
Spaniards laid siege to Gibraltar, which was defended for three 
years (1779-1782) by Sir George Elliot. Nearer home, enemy 
fleets appeared in the Channel, while the American naval 
commander Paul Jones daringly surprised the garrison at 
Whitehaven and sank British warships off Scarborough. 

In 1 780 Rodney gained sorely needed victories off Spain and 
in the West Indies. In 1781, during Rodney’s absence on sick 
leave, the French gained the control of the sea that led to 
Yorktown, and practically all the British West Indian islands 
fell into enemy hands. In 1782 the British lost Minorca. Then 
the tide turned. Kempenfelt produced a new Book oj Signals 
based on the principle of listing certain key words as numbers 
and of having different flags to denote different figures. By this 
means orders could be given from the flagship in greater detail 
and with more speed and accuracy. Kempenfelt and many 
hundreds of sailors lost their lives when the Royal George- 
(Admiral Hawke’s old flag-ship at Quiberon Bay which had 
become unseaworthy through neglect) suddenly sank during 
repairs in Portsmouth harbour — a tragedy that forms the theme 
of Cowper’s poem Toll for the Brave. But the Book of Signals was 
complete and soon proved its usefulness when Lord Hawke 
shepherded a convoy to relieve Gibraltar in 1782. Across the 
Atlantic Rodney engaged de Grasse off the small West Indian 
islands known as the Saints (1782), and, by taking advantage of 
a sudden change of wind, defeated the French by breaking the 
enemy’s line, a manoeuvre later made famous by Nelson. 

The Treaty of Versailles (1783) 

Lord North had resigned in 1782, following the surrender at 
Yorktown. He was succeeded by the Whig Lord Rockingham 
(February-July, 1782). During his ministry Parliament passed 
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an important act, introduced by Burke, which cut down the 
number of sinecures open to members of Parliament. This 
diminished the possibilities of governmental and royalist cor- 
ruption. Rockingham died in July, 1782, and was succeeded 
by Lord Shelburne. It was his ministry (1782-1783) which 
concluded the war by the Treaty of Versailles, 

Britain acknowledged the independence of the United States 
of America. In the West Indies there was a general restoration 
of conquests, except that France obtained Tobago and St 
Lucia. France also received back Senegal in West Africa, which 
Britain had obtained in 1763, while her possession of Goree was 
also confirmed. As for Spain, she obtained Minorca and Florida, 
which Britain had gained in 1713 and 1763 respectively. The 
terms were a bitter blow to Britain and demonstrated the 
importance of sea-power in colonial warfare. 

The Broad Results of the War 

The most important result of the war was the creation of the 
United States of America. In 1787 the new country adopted a 
federal constitution under which the thirteen states retained 
much of their original independence but agreed to place them- 
selves under a President and Congress for the more important 
matters of government Washington was chosen as the first 
President. After his first term of four years he was elected 
again; but he refused a third term — a precedent followed by 
his successors till 1940 when President Roosevelt, in view of the 
world crisis, consented to stand for a third term. It is said 
that Washington's coat of arms supplied the stars and stripes 
for the new national flag. Originally each of the thirteen states 
was represented by one star and one stripe. In the nineteenth 
century the U.S.A. expanded westward and reached the Pacific. 
The number of states has reached forty-eight and the number of 
stars has been correspondingly increased, but the stripes remain 
at the original thirteen. 

The loss of the Kmerican colonies dealt a shattering blow to 
the old ideas of empire. For long afterwards the view prevailed 
that colonies were more nuisance than they were worth ; they 
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were compared to pears that when ripe would just drop 
from the mother-tree. 

As a result of the war George Ill’s unpopularity increased, 
and his attempt to revive the royal power was discredited. 
This was only natural, although the King had not been alone in 
his efforts to coerce the American colonies. But the criticisms 



The Growth op the United States op America 


The outstanding fact in the history of the U.S.A. during the nineteenth century wa^ its 
westward. This was the work of the pioneers who developed qualities of 
A **^v*^*'^* impatience of governmental control which have distinguished the 
encan national character ever since. The U.S.A. government acquired the iieces* 
*ary territory in four main stages : 

I. Louisiana Purchase, 1803. This vast territory became Spanisli by the Treaty ol 
the**’ *7 r forced Spain to yield it to France. As it contained New Orleans, 

obli^ilil 1*^'® Mississippi oasin, it was of vital importance to the Slates wliich 

(about to renew the war against Britain) to sell it to them for 15 

®*^uexation, 1845. Texas, originally Mexican, revolted against Mexico and 
was iMer annexed by the U.S.A. 

This resulted from the Oregon Treaty with Britain, 1846, which 
Pacific ** ^ parallel as the Canadian>U.S.A. boundary from the Rockies to the 

4 » Mexican Cession, 184O, This resulted from the Mexican War. 1846, which 

followed the U.S.A.’s annexation of Texa.s. 




evelled by Burke, Fox, and Wilkes against the royal policy in 
otn England and America seemed now more justified. In 1 780 
^ e Commons passed Dunning’s resolution, “That the influence 
0 the Crown has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
irnmished.” After 1783 it did diminish. This was due partly 
0 the King’s failing health and partly to the ability of his new 
tninister, William Pitt the Younger ; but the immediate cause 
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was the American War, which, it has been said, was fought for 
the liberties of Britons as well as Americans. 

Finally the American War helped Ireland under the leader- 
ship of Henry Grattan to achieve an independent Parliament 
(1782) ; while it served as an object-lesson for the discontented 
in France and thus prepared the way for the French Revolution 

(1789)* 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1 . Write notes on : The Idea of a Patriot King, North Briton, Thoughh 

on the Causes of the Present Discontent, 

2. Describe the main issues of constitutional government or ol 

personal freedom raised by the activities of John Wilkes, 

3. Write a life of William Pitt the Elder, Earl of Chatham. 

4. Describe George Ill’s aims and methods of achieving them 

during the first ten years of his reign (1760-1770). 

5. Summarize the causes of the American War of Independence. 

6. Write down (a) three reasons Justifying the British attitude, 
[h) three reasons justifying the colonial attitude, during the years 
preceding the American War. Follow this by a class discussion on 

who was the more to blame. 

7. Describe briefly the importance in the American War of In- 
dependence of the events associated with : Saratoga, Yorktown, 

Gibraltar, the Saints. 



CHAPTER IV 

GEORGIAN ENGLAND 


Town and Country Life 

In 1750 the population of England and Wales was about seven 
niillions, most of whom lived in the south and supported them- 
selves by agriculture 'and cottage industries. The village dicta- 
tors Were the squire (the counterpart of the medieval lord of 
the manor) and the parson. The squire, like Sir Roger de 
Coverley in Addison and Steele, was usually a Justice of the 
Peace, administering the law to his neighbours and helping in 
the government of his county. Communications were primitive 
^nd dangerous^ with ‘gentlemen of the road’ like Jack Shep- 
pard or Dick Turpin waylaying the unwary traveller. 

Town life was a mixture of gentility and coarseness. At one 
end were silks and satins, powder and puffs, wigs and patches, 
with Beau Nash holding his court at the fashionable watering- 
town of Bath at the other end were dirt and squalor, gin- 
drinking and prize-fighting. Gambling and hard drinking were 
common to all classes ; cock-fighting and bull- or bear-baiting 
indicated the low moral tone of the nation. Village cricket was 
growing in popularity, the first cricket club, the Hambledon, 
being formed in 1750, and the world famous Marylebone 
Cricket Club (M.C.C.) in 1787. The universities were at a low 
^bb; the future historian Gibbon made frequent excursions 
rom Oxford to London without even being missed. The 
gentry did much to fill the gap left by the ancient seats of learn- 

collection of rare books made by Sir Hans 
loane marked the beginning of the British Museum. Many of 
gentry ‘finished’ their education with the Grand Tour of 
nrope, and foreign influences upon English culture were in 

Consequence strong. 

A 

Georgian Literature : Prose 

In prose the most remarkable fact was the appearance of the 
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English novel, which developed out of the romances and 
adventure stories written at the beginning of the century. In 
1719 Defoe published his Robinson Crusoe, the most famous of 
a number of tales produced by this versatile genius. In 1726 
the Irish Tory, Dean Swift, published Gullivefs Travels, 
intended as a satire upon mankind in general and upon 
Georgian England in particular. Walpole and the Whigs are 
ridiculed under a thin veil of disguise, while the wars between 
England and France are satirized in the conflict between those 
who crack their eggs at the big end and those who prefer the 
little end. The first real novel (in the sense of a study of 
character rather than a description of adventure) appeared 
with the publication of Samuel Richardson’s Pamela in 1 740. 
Two years later Henry Fielding published Joseph Andrews', but 
his greatest novel was Tom Jones, which appeared in 1 749. The 
most readable of all eighteenth-century novels is probably The 
Vicar of Wakefield (1766), the work of the good-natured Irish- 


man, Oliver Goldsmith. 

Goldsmith also achieved fame as an essayist, thus carrying 
on the traditions of Addison and Steele. His straightforward 
style and simple language appeal much more to the modern 
reader than the ponderous diction of his famous contemporary, 
Samuel Johnson, whose essays are now but little read. In i 77 ^ 
Edward Gibbon published the first volume of The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, the greatest historical work in the 
English language ; while Adam Smith began the modern study 

of political economy in The Wealth of Nations. 

The middle of the century was dominated by the strong 
personality of Dr Johnson. His works are but little read now, 
but he enjoys the distinction of having produced, in i 755 > 
first English Dictionary. In Boswell’s Life of Johnson the doctoi 
lives again with his downright opinions on every subject under 
the sun, his insatiable thirst for tea, his strange habits of touch- 
ing the posts as he walked and collecting pieces of orange 
peel, and his supreme contempt for all Whigs, Scotsmen, and 

foreigners. 
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Georgian Literature : Poetry and Drama 

Till his death in 1 744 the dominating figure in English poetry 
was Alexander Pope. His translation of Homer, his Essay on 
Criticism, his Essay on Man, and many other poems contain 
epigrams that have passed into the currency of modern speech : 


A little learning is a dangerous thing. 

Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 

The proper study of mankind is man. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast. 
• . 


Towards the middle of the century James Thompson led a 
revolt against Pope’s heroic couplets and descriptions of city life. 
In 1756 Gray published his Elegy written in a Country Churchyard, 
which James Wolfe declared he would rather have written 
than capture Quebec. 

Twenty years later Goldsmith’s Deserted Village lamented the 
growing commercialism of his age. William Gowper’s long 
poem The Task appeared in 1 785 ; few read it nowadays com- 
pared with those who delight in his exciting Ride of John Gilpin 
or those many more who find comfort in his hymn beginning : 


God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform. 

English drama owes a great debt to the eighteenth century. 
David Garrick (i 7 i 7 "i 779 ) Mrs Siddons (1755-1831) 

made acting an honoured profession. Shakespeare’s plays, for 
ong neglected, were revived, and in 1769 Garrick instituted 
the Shakespearian Festival at Stratford-on-Avon. The century 
a so produced its own drama. Gay’s The Beggafs Opera has 
prwed as popular in the twentieth century as it was in the 
eighteenth century. The versatile Goldsmith is remembered for 
e stoops to conquer . Another Irishman, Richard Sheridan, wrote 
e School for Scandal and The Rivals, which still delight the 
modem playgoer. The latter contains the immortal Mrs 
Malaprop with her amusing malapropisms. 
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Music and Painting 

Elizabethan England had been a ‘nest ol singing birds’ and 
Restoration I'.ngland had produced Purcell, but in the 
ciglitccntli century there were no great English composers. 

was the home of music, with Handel and Bach in the 
middle of the century, and Mozart and Beethoven at the end. 



Tf/i R. ki's Lirn (Hogarth) 


'I he above scene from The Hake \ shovs's the rake, who has uihcriicd an on 

expected fortune. He is beset by Uaitercrs anxious for his custom. A dancint{-nia>RT- 
{uklle in hand, prances on the rake’s riijht. On his left a villainous*Iocikin« ruflian 
discusses the details of some shady business. In front kneels a jockey hoJdinc a bouJ 
ornamented with race-hories. The fii?ure at the haipsichorti said to be that o 

f-f 


Handel was nurtured by England, however. He lived here 
almost continuously from 1710 till his death in 1759, and during 
this half-century composed his greatest works, including hi-‘» 
oratorio, The Messiah^ which was first performed in Dublin m 
1742. In the following year he composed a Te Deum in honour 
of George IPs victory at Dettingen. 
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Painting followed an exactly opposite course. Hitherto 
English court painters had been of foreign origin, mainly 
Dutch, Flemish, or German. In the eighteenth century the 
first English school of painting arose, beginning with \\ illiam 
Hogarth. In two pictures entitled Beer Street and Gin Lane he 
caricatures contemporary drinking-customs. The dwellers in 
Beer Street are happy, mirthful, and healthy-looking ; they 
quaff their liquor with evident enjoyment, and the pawnshop 
attracts no customers. In Gin Lane the story is different ; here 
the pawnshop does a roaring trade, the gin-drinkers lie about 
drunk and insensible, and their lives are cut short by accident, 
disease, and suicide. 

The second half of the century was the heyday of Eng- 


lish portrait-painting. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Tho as 
Gainsborough, and George 
Romney have left a verit- 
able portrait - gallery of 
their age for later ages to 
admire. Gainsborough also 
founded modern English 
landscape - painting. In 
1768 the Royal Academy 
was formed with Reynolds 
- as its first President. 

Architecture 

Sir Christopher Wren 
died in 1723, but the 
classical or Renaissance 
style ol which he was Eng- 
land’s greatest exponent 
continued for another cen- 
tury. Most Georgian 
buildings were in one ol 
two styles: either the dis- 
tinctively classical with 



A Characteristic Adam House 
N o. * Adatn Street, Adelphi 
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j Stone columns, porticoes, and per- 
haps a dome; or else the red-brick 
style, commonly used for houses 
with their large rectangular win- 
dows and spacious rooms. TheRad- 
cliflfe Library, Oxford, designed by 
James Gibbs, is a good example of 
the former; Kensington Palace a 
good example of the latter. Much of 
Bath was planned and built at this 
time, while in London the brothers 
were erecting their classical 
buildings and adorning the interiors 
with rich panelling and well-designed 
fireplaces. Neat well - trimmed 
‘Dutch’ gardens and expanses of 
tree-studded parkland provided a fitting setting for the houses 
of the well-to-do, while inside might be found examples of 
Josiah Wedgwood’s pottery and of the delicately carved furni- 
ture of Chippendale, Hepplewhite, or Sheraton. 



A Chippendale Chair 

Victoria and Albert Museum 
Crown Copyright reserved 


The Methodist Revival 

The eighteenth century was singularly lacking in religious 
zeal, and abuses like pluralism and absenteeism abounded. 
Towards the middle of the century, however, a remarkable • 
revival took place. 

John Wesley (1703-1791) and his brother Charles were 
the sons of a Lincolnshire clergyman. While at Oxford they, 
together with George Whitefield and others, formed a society 
to hold prayer-meetings, observe fasts, visit the sick^ and poor, 
and attend Holy Communion once a week. Such zeal was un- 
usual, and the regularity of their religious observances earned 
them the nickname of ‘Methodists.’ John Wesley, after being 
ordained as a Church of England clergyman, was elected a 
fellow of Lincoln College ; but the conifortable habits of univer- 
sity life made little appeal to him, and in 1 735 he went out to 
the newly founded colony of Georjgia to undertake missionary 
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work among the colonists (largely ex-paupers) and Indians. 
His uncompromising outlook made his mission a failure and 
in 1737 he returned to England. In the following year he 
came under the influence of the German Moravian sect, and in 
1739 he began his life’s work of carrying his message to the 
people. At the invitation of Whitefield he began to preach to 
the miners of Kingswood, near Bristol, and there he established 
the first Methodist chapel. 

Methodism was the work mainly of John Wesley, a man 
of untiring energy, undaunted zeal, and unusual organizing 
ability. For the next fifty years he preached far and wide, 
braving all seasons and weathers and every kind of opposition. 
Travelling mainly on horseback, he covered about 250,000 miles 
in the course of his journeys and preached over 40,000 sermons, 
London was his headquarters whence he set out for the coal- 
mines and foundries of Newcastle-on-Tyne in the north, and the 
coal-mines of Somerset and tin-mines of Cornwall in the south- 
west. His open-air meetings in fields and on moorlands 
attracted many thousands. He soon drew up rules to organize 
the movement he had created. The country was divided into 
circuits, and, reminiscent of their founder’s own journeyings, 
Methodist ministers still travel from circuit to circuit every few 
years. Whitefield was an even more powerful orator than John 
Wesley. His audiences sometimes numbered over 30,000, and 
many, including at times the speaker himself, .were moved to 
tears. John’s brother, Charles, was noted for his singing and 
hymn-writing ; the best known of his many compositions is the 
hymn beginning “Jesu, lover of my soul.” 

John Wesley’s Journal records the opposition the early 
Methodists often had to face. Disorderly mobs broke up their 
meetings and assaulted the speakers. Though Wesley taught no 
new doctrines incompatible with thpse of the Anglican church, 
the whole tone of his revival inevitably led to a rupture. His 
emphasis on the personal nature of religious faith minimized 
the importance of the priesthood : so too did his creation 
of lay-preachers to assist in the work of preaching. Wesley’s 
energies burst the bounds of many restrictions that centuries of 
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custom had made almost sacrosanct. Instead of one sermon a 
week, he preached a score ; instead of awaiting his congrega- 
tion in church he went forth to create it ; instead of confining his 
activities to one parish, he proclaimed, “The world is my 
parish.” In 1783 he began to ordain ministers to carry on Ins 
work, an act clearly incompatible with continued membership 
of the Anglican church. But Wesley remained officially a 
member till his death. * 

None the less a new religious body had been formed. At 
Wesley’s death it numbered 60,000 and was larger than all the 
other Nonconformist bodies put together. By the end of the 
century many Anglicans were stirred by Wesley’s trumpet-call 
to personal religion, and an Evangelical movement arose inside 
the Church of England. No doubt much of Wesley’s teaching 
was severe and joyless, and his appeal was based overmuch on 
the fear of eternal damnation. But he brought spiritual com- 
fort to thousands whose material lives were mean and sordi , 
he created a renewed interest in missionary work, and his 


labours for the poor contributed powerfully towards the grow 
ing humanitarianism of the age. Before Wesley died prison 
reform had been begun by John Howard, the first Sun ay 
School had been founded at Gloucester by Robert Raikes, an 
the anti-slavery agitation of William Wilberforce and his fel ow 
Evangelicals was winning converts. 


The Gordon Riots (1780) 

That the cry of “No Popery” could still inflame the people 
into an outbreak of hooliganism was shown by the Gor on 
Riots. Roman Catholics were still excluded from-the benehts oi 
religious toleration and their activities severely restricte . n 
practice they were often allowed to worship quietly, but when 
an act was passed in 1778 repealing some of the harshes 
restrictions, the old anti-papal prejudices ol the people wer 
aroused. In 1780 the London mob, led -by a half-crazy no 
man named Lord George Gordon, rose in not. For nearly a 
week London was the scene of every kind of excess and savagery 
uncurbed by any police force. Parliament was stormed, 
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Catholic chapels destroyed. Newgate Prison emptied of its 
undesirables, and, what suited everyone’s taste, breweries were 
looted. The magistrates were afraid to read the Riot Act 
or take action, the chief credit for ending the disorders 
belonging to George III, who personally ordered out the 
military with instructions to shoot. Gordon died soon after- 
wards in Newgate. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. In what respects was the eighteenth century more biutal and 
coarse than our own? Illustrate the growth of humanitarianism 
towards the end of the century. 

2. Write short notes on the ibllowing books: Gulliverh Tiavels, 
The Decline and Fall oj the Roman Empire^ The Wealth oj Naiiom. 

3. What aspect of eighteenth-century life or culture is illustrated 
by each of the following: Pope, Fielding, Handel, Hogarth, the 
Adam brothers, Johnson, Chippendale, Garrick, Reynolds? 

4- Give an account of the Methodist revival and estimate its 
effects upon English life. 


PART II 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
REVOLUTIONS (1783-1815) 

INTRODUCTION 

The European Background (1789-1815) 

From 1789 to 1815 the history of Britain, in common with that 
of every other country in Europe, was closely affected by events 
in France, where the great French Revolution had broken out 
in 1789. 

Under the ancien regime the power of the French king was 
unchecked and the French Parliament or States General had 
not met since 1614. The first two estates of the realm (clergy 
and nobility) enjoyed undeserved privileges such as exemption 
from taxation, while the taxes of the third estate (artisans and 
peasants) had to support in luxury and extravagance the court 
of Versailles and an idle nobility. Such injustices were exposed 
by' Voltaire, who attacked in particular the privileges of the 
Catholic Church, and by Rousseau, whose Social Contract 
opened, trumpet-like, with the bold assertion that “Man is 
born free, but everywhere he is in chains.” Faced with national 
bankruptcy, Louis XVI summoned the States Generalin May, 
1789. On July 14 the Paris mob stormed the old French prison, 
the Bastille. The revolution had begun. Feudal privileges were 
swept away, the Church subordinated to the State, Louis XVI 
deposed (1792) and executed (1793) — and the Queen, Marie 
Antoinette, also guillotined. In the Reign of Terror thousands 

of people were sent to the guillotine. 

These events challenged the old order and made kings and 
princes tremble for their thrones. In 1792 Austria and Prussia 
declared war on France and in 1793 were joined by Britain. 
Between 1793 and 1815 four coalitions were formed against 
France, but for long she was saved by her new-born patriotism 
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and revolutionary ardour and by the military genius of 
Napoleon. 

In 1796-1797 Napoleon defeated Austria in North Italy and 
Britain alone was left of the First Coalition. After an expedition 
to Egypt (1798) — frustrated by Nelson’s victory at the Nile — 
Napoleon returned to France and defeated the Second Coalition 
in 1800. In^i8o 2 B ritain and France concluded the J^eace of 
Amien s. When war was renewed in 1803 Napoleon concen- 
trated upon the invasion of England, but his plans were again 
frustrated by British sea-power (Trafalgar, 1805). Napoleon, 
however, was able to overthrow the Third Coalition by defeat- 
ing Austria at Austerlitz (1805), Prussia at Jena (1806), and 
Russia at Friedland (1807). Napoleon’s mastery of Europe was 
recognized by the Tsar in the Treaty of Tilsit (1807). But soon 
revolts broke out in Spain and Portugal, and the Peninsular 
War (1808-1814) drained Napoleon’s strength and encouraged 
other nations to revolt. In 1812 Napoleon invaded Russia and 
had to retreat, disastrously, from Moscow. The result was the 
Fourth Coalition and the War of Liberation. Napoleon was 
defeated at Leipzig (1813) and exiled to Elba. In 1815 he 
escaped back to France but was defeated at Waterloo. He was 
then exiled to St Helena, where he died in 1821. 

Although, on the face of things, the old Europe had by 1815 
I triumphed over the Revolution, this was not really the case. 
1 Revolutionary ideas and the Napoleonic conquests had swept 
jaway many antiquated relics of feudalism and thus prepared 

1 growth of democracy in the nineteenth century. 

arfare and revolt against French domination had also stimu- 
ated the feeling of nationality. Democratic ideas, national 
ervour, and the vast material progress rendered possible by the 
ndustrial Revolution — these form the theme of European his- 
tory in the century following Napoleon’s downfall and make the 

revolutionary period a veritable seed-time of the modern world. 



CHAPTER \' 


THE YOUNGER PITT AND I'HE FRENCH 

REVOLUTIONARY WAR 

The Fox-North Coalition 

The Treaty of Versailles (1783), which concluded the 
American War, had been the work oi Shelburne. He was a 
clever man, but distrusted by friend and foe. Fox, Burke, and 
others had resigned when he became Prime Minister, and it was 
Fox who soon brought about his overthrow. Opposition to the 
Treaty of Versailles had united Fox and North. They outvoted 
Shelburne and then formed a coalition. 

The Fox-North coalition (1783) astonished the King and the 
nation. Charles James Fox had begun his career as a supporter 
of the King’s personal government, but for the last ten years he 
had been its bitterest opponent. He had opposed the policy 
leading to the American War, he had’denounced Lord North s 
subservience to his royal master, and he had championed the 
Americans’ cause so much as to adopt their colours and wear a 
buff-and-blue coat. He was by now the recognized leader of the 
extreme Whigs, who stood for all that George III hated, and 
hated all that George III stood for. Fox was a brilliant and 
witty debater, a warm-hearted friend and generous foe, and a 
champion of the oppressed. He had been behind the granting 
of Irish Parliamentary independence in 1 782 ; when the French 
Revolution broke out he hailed it as the overthrow of tyranny; 
he advocated Parliamentary reform and opposed the govern- 
ment’s curtailment of English liberties after war was declared 
against France in 1793; his last political act before his death in 
1^6 was to secure the abolition of the British slave-trade^ 
Most of his life was spent in opposition, first to Lord North and 
then to the Younger Pitt. He was a hard drinker and a reckless 
gambler, but despite his practice at the gaming table he pHyed 
his political cards like a novice on the only occasion when he set 
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out deliberately to win the stakes of high office. This was his 
amazing attempt to form a government with Lord North. The 
nation was scandalized at an arrangement between two such 
opposites. “ England docs not love coalitions,” it has been said ; 
however necessary they may be in times of crisis, there was no 
such excuse in 1783. George III was furious that his ex-friend 
North should join forces with his bitterest enemy, Fox. He soon 
compassed the downfall of the new government. Fox intro- 
duced an India Bill which placed important (and lucrative) 
appointments in India under the control of commissioners 
appointed by the government. Reform of our Indian govern- 
ment was overdue, but Fox’s enemies objected that the proposed 
bill would increase the government’s patronage and encourage 
corruption. The bill passed the Commons, but when it came 
before the Lords the King secured its rejection by uncon- 
stitutionally sending a message through Lord Temple that 
anyone voting for the bill was “not only not his friend, but 
would be considered by him as his enemy.” Fox and North 
were out-trumped and threw in their cards; the King selected 
William Pitt to deal the next hand. 

A ^Mince-pie’ that lasted Eighteen Years 

William Pitt the Younger (1759-1806) was the second son ol 
the Earl of Chatham. Born in the famous Year of Victories, he 
was only twenty-four when he was chosen to be Prime Minister 
(December, 1783). He had been Chancellor of the Exchequer 
under Shelburne, but compared with experienced politicians 
like Fox, Burke, and North he was a mere ‘schoolboy.’ He 
was also in a minority in the Commons and his enemies 
jestingly called his ministry a ‘ mince-pie administration’ which 
would last only over the Christmas holidays. But Pitt bravely 
held on his course, matched the Whigs in debate, and early in 
17S4 dissolved Parliament. The resulting general election gave 
him a substantial majority. Pitt’s ‘mince-pie administration’ 
had received a new lease of life, and in the event was prolonged 
for eighteen years ( 1 783- 1801), Pitt rallied around him all those 
who were dissatisfied with the old Whig factions and in time 
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built up a new Tory party, less subservient to the King than 
North and his ‘King’s friends.’ 

Pitt as Prime Minister 

Pitt’s ministry was sharply divided by the outbreak of war in 
1793. For ten years (1783-1793) Pitt concentrated on reform 
at home and in the empire. After 1793 he was occupied with 
the war, and his domestic policy became reactionary. 

In some ways the Younger Pitt may be regarded even more 
than Walpole as our first Prime Minister. Not only did he, like 
his predecessor, keep a close control over his own ministers, but 
he was much less dependent upon the Court than Walpole had 
been. Under the capable Pitt George Ill’s personal influence 
declined, although, as the question of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion was later to show, it could assert itself when the King 
was sufficiently aroused. The King’s declining mental powers, 
which ended by sending him insane, worked in the same 
direction. Like his father, Pitt was personally honest; but in 
that age he could not altogether escape from the atmosphere 
of corruption. He had to work with self-seeking politicians, 
he often yielded to the opposition of vested interests, and he 
rewarded many of his supporters with peerages. In their 
capabilities, however, father and son were very dissimilar. 
Chatham was a great war minister who dominated Parliament 
with his superb eloquence and fired the nation with his own 
enthusiasm. His son was of a colder and more logical turn of 
mind and excelled as a peace minister. 

Domestic Reforms (1783-1793) 

Pitt was his own Chancellor of the Exchequer and his 
financial work owes much, not only to his own love of order and 
economy, but also to the teachings of Adam Smith, the author 
of The Wealth of Nations. Adam Smith proclaimed the obvious 
but often overlooked truth that gold and silver are of little value 
if they are not used to promote the exchange of commodities. 
He emphasized the fact that trade is of mutual benefit and that 
the prosperity of one country does not necessarily spell the ruin 
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of another. The more each country concentrates upon what it 

can best produce, and the more all countries trade with one 

another, the more prosperous will each and all become. Along 

these lines was formulated the doctrine of free trade, i,e.y the 

removal of all duties and other devices intended to interfere 

with the exchange of commodities. Walpole had moved slightly 

in the direction of free trade; but Pitt was unquestionably our 

first free-trade minister, the first of a line of notable names 

including Huskisson, Peel, and Gladstone. 

As a result of the American War the national finances were 

in a bad way. There was an annual deficit of revenue over 

expenditure and the National Debt had increased from about 

£130,000,000 to £250,000,000. Walpole’s Sinking Fund had 

lapsed into disuse, so Pitt began a new one. Every year the 

government was to pay a million pounds to certain Debt 

Commissioners. With this money the Commissioners would buy 

up some of the National Debt the various bonds that 

represented money lent to the government) and would receive 

the interest, in place of the original bondholders. Thus every 

year the Commissioners would receive a fresh million pounds 

plus the interest, mounting at compound rates, on bonds 

purchased by their previous millions. Pitt calculated that after 

twenty-eight years the National Debt would disappear — but, 

^las, the Revolutionary and other wars have intervened to 
frustrate Pitt’s dreams. 

Important savings were also effected by raising loans by 
tender, inviting offers from financiers and selecting the 
J^ost economical; this was preferable to the old and often 
ishonest practice of ministers’ arranging government loans 
rom their friends. Pitt also introduced the audit of government 
accounts whereby disinterested experts checked the various 
^ms of receipt and expenditure in the nation’s balance sheet. 
Hitherto many taxes had been earmarked for particular items 
u expenditure; a new expense meant a new tax and it was 
not always easy to transfer a surplus from one tax to make 
up a deficit on another. Pitt abolished this foolish practice by 
establishing one large Consolidated Fund at the Bank of Eng- 
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land, into which all taxes were paid and out of which all 
expenses were met. 

In his commercial policy Pitt showed clearly the influence of 
Adam Smith. Pitt passed an Excise Bill similar to that aban- 
doned by Walpole fifty years before; this meant the establish- 
ment of bonded warehouses, a payment of taxes only when 
goods were consumed in this country, and a reduction in 
smuggling. Many taxes were also simplified. Goods often paid 
taxes at more than one stage in their importation or their 
manufacture; thus a pound of nutmegs paid nine separate 
duties. Pitt arranged, wherever possible, for only one tax to 
be paid; this was less confusing for everyone concerned. At 
the same time he reduced many taxes; tea, which had paid 
1 19 per cent., now paid only 12 per cent. Simplification and 
reduction, by discouraging smuggling and encouraging con- 
sumption, led eventually to an increase in the total revenue 
obtained; but to make good the initial loss Pitt placed fresh 
taxes on luxury articles such as hair-powder and carriages. His 
window-tax was less sensible and led to much unhealthy brick- 
ing up of windows. In 1786 he concluded, through his friend 
William Eden, the ‘Eden* Free Trade Treaty with France 
whereby only small duties were levied on British manufactures 
entering France, and Britain received French wines and silks 
on similar terms. Unfortunately the French Revolution and the 
war soon intervened to render this treaty inoperative. 

Certain reforms projected by Pitt had to be abandoned owing 
to the opposition of vested interests. A Free Trade Treaty with 
Ireland was opposed in both- countries, but particularly in 
England whose manufacturers feared the competition of cheap 
Irish labour; Anglo-Irish free trade had to wait till the A(^ 
of Union, 1800. Under the influence of Wilberforce, Pitt trie 
to abolish the iniquitous slave-trade, but here again vested 
interests were too strong. It was the same when he proposed to 
abolish thirty-six of the more flagrant rotten boroughs and 
transfer their seventy-two seats to more populous industrial 

districts. 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs (1783-1793) 

Reform of our government in India and Canada was sorely 
needed, and it was necessary to restore British influence abroad 
after the disasters of the American War. Pitt tackled all these 
questions with success. 

In 1784 he passed an India Act. The East India, Company 
was henceforth to confine its activities to matters of trade, 
though it was allowed, under government supervision, to make 
appointments to all but the highest posts in India. Matters 
of high politics and diplomacy were reserved to the British 
government, working through a Board of Control which met 
in London and foreshadowed the later India Office. The 
Governor-General and the subordinate Governors of the 
British provinces (still only a very small part of India) were 
appointed by the government, and a defect of Lord North's 
Regulating Act was remedied by strengthening the position of 
the Governor-General in relation to his council. This system of 
dual control by the government and the Company worked well, 
considering the circumstances, for the next seventy years and 
was only ended when the Company was abolished in 1858 after 
the Indian Mutiny. 

Indian affairs attracted much attention during these years 
owing to the trial of Warren Hastings, the Governor-General 
under North’s Act. Hastings had been much hampered by his 
council, one of whose members. Sir Philip Francis, returned 
home and spread tales of Hastings’ tyranny and extortions. 
The Whigs readily gave ear and when they demanded a trial 
Bitt gave a grudging assent. For seven years (1788-1795), 
though with many long intervals, Hastings was impeached 
before the House of Lords sitting in Westminster Hall. Burke 
led the attack and in matchless eloquence likened Hastings’ 
oppressions to those of “a judge in hell.” Hastings had un- 
doubtedly acted wrongly according to western standards, but 
Burke had no personal knowledge of India and of the difficulties 
of applying such standards to the conditions of the east. The 
trial ended with Hastings’ acquittal, but it had emphasized 
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native rights and served as a useful warning to later adminis- 
trators (see Chapter XIX). ’ 

Problems arose in Canada after the American War when 
many thousands of United Empire Loyalists emigrated from 
the United States to the district north of the Great Lakes. The 
French Canadians in Quebec had been allowed to retain their 
own language, laws, and religion, but they had practically no 
rights of self-government. They were now joined by settlers of 
a different nationality who were used to, and expected, a large 
measure of self-government. Pitt’s Canada Act (1791) solved 
the problem along sensible lines. Canada was divided into two 
provinces by the River Ottawa, a tributary of the St Lawrence. 
Upper Canada or Ontario (so-called because it was in the 
upper reaches of the St Lawrence) was mainly British, Lower 
Canada or Quebec mainly French. Each province was allowed 
to elect its own Legislative Assembly to pass laws and decide 
taxation ; but the governor and his council, who executed laws 
and carried on the day-to-day government, were appointed by 
Britain. This separation of the two races and the grant of what 
is called representative government worked well for nearly half 
a century till Lord Durham’s Report (1839) advocated the 
reunion of the two provinces and a larger measure of self- 

government (see Chapter XVIII). 

Pitt’s foreign policy was based on the necessity of restoring 
British prestige and, as far as possible, of maintaining peace to 
allow the country to recuperate. In 1 789-1 79 ^ asserted, as 

against Spain (whose colonists had crept up the American coast 
from California), the rights of British colonists to settle in 
Nootka Sound (Vancouver Island) and in British Columbia. 
He opposed the extension of Russian power along the shores of 
the Black Sea, and, although unsuccessful in checking Catherine 
the Great’s designs, he deserves credit for being the first British 
statesman to realize the threat to British interests involved by 
this Russian expansion. In 1788 he formed a Triple Alliance 
with Holland and Prussia, which ended Britain’s isolation after 
the American War. His hopes of a long period of peace were 
shattered by the French Revolution. 
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British Opinion and the French Revolution 

Events across the Channel were at first generally welcomed in 
England where it was felt that the French were getting rid oi 
their shackles and working out a form of government more like 
our own. Fox, on hearing of the fall of the Bastille, exclaimed, 
“How much the greatest event that has happened in the world, 
and how much the best!” A group of young poets, headed by 
Wordsworth, hailed the revolution as the dawn of a new world. 
The Radicals, or extreme reformers, realized also that events in 
France would be bound to affect Britain, and they looked for- 
ward to a more favourable atmosphere for their owh agitations 
for Parliamentary reform. In their view the Glorious Revolution 
of 1689 had shed much of its glory after exactly a century, and 
it was high time that the people acquired further liberties. This 
point of view was expressed in Parliament by Fox and many 
Whigs, and outside Parliament by Tom Paine (who had helped 
the Americans to achieve their independence), by the Noncon- 
formist Dr Priestley (the discoverer of oxygen), and by Thomas 
Hardy (who founded the London Corresponding Society to 
keep in touch with similar reformist societies elsewhere) . 

The King and the governing classes strongly opposed this 
view of the French Revolution. Their Opposition was strength- 
ened by the publication (November, 1790) of Edmund Burke’s - 
greatest work, his Reflections on the French Revolution. Burke, the 
former champion of American liberties against George Ill’s 
personal government and of Indian native rights against the 
irregularities of Warren Hastings, adopted an attitude of 
uncompromising opposition to the French Revolution. It was 
the work, he alleged, of novices whose break with the past would 
merely destroy the good work of centuries and erect nothing 
in its place. He prophesied bloodier violence and the eventual 
emergence of a military dictatorship, and rejected all compari- 
sons between 1689 ^789- Thirty thousand copies were sold 

in six years and the book exerted enormous influence. It was 
answered in 1791 by Tom Paine in the first part of The Rights of 
Man which pointed out that Burke’s concern for the trappings 
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of the old monarchy and aristocracy made him blind to the 
social miseries of the French peasants. “Burke pitied the 
plumage, but forgot the dying bird.” This was sound criticism, 
but when Paine produced a second part to his book advocating 
the abolition of the British monarchy and of the House of 
Lords, he had to escape to France, where the revolutionaries 
imprisoned and all but guillotined their English champion! 

Controversy produced a split in the Whig party. Burke led 
many Whigs over to the support of Pitt, where they merged 
with the Tories. Fox and a young Whig, Charles Grey (Prime 
Minister when the First Reform Act was passed in 1832), con- 
tinued to pfess for reform and oppose the growing reaction of 
Pitt’s government. Pitt himself had expressed cautious approval 
of the early actions of the revolutionaries ; but he soon halted 
and assumed the role of an anxious spectator desirous above all 
for peace. In 1792 he reduced the army and navy votes and 
looked forward to fifteen years of peace. 

Why Britain and France went to War | / 

As the French Revolution became more and m 6 re extreme it 
alienated opinion abroad. In the autumn of 1792 ihe Septem- 
ber massacres, organized by bands of ruffians in Paris, shocked 
the rest of Europe, and Englishmen recalled the prophecies of 
Burke’s Reflections. In January, 1793, Louis XVI was guillo- 
tined. Moreover, when the revolutionaries issued decrees m 
November, 1792, promising aid to all nations that attempte 
to overthrow their rulers, this appeared an unwarrantab e 

interference in the internal affairs of other countries. 

In 1792 France overran the Austrian Netherlands (present 
day Belgium) and obtained control of the coast-lhie, so vita 
to British security, across the Straits of Dover. Furthermore, 
the French declared the River Scheldt open to internationai 
commerce. The Scheldt had been closed by various treaties, 
including the Treaty of Utrecht, and its estuary had been 
placed under the control of Holland. This had been done for 
selfish reasons— to prevent the great Scheldt port of Antwerp 
from competing with the trade of London and Amsterdam. 
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But Britain and Holland were able to adopt a lofty tone and 
accuse France of breaking international treaties, so in February, 
1*793, France declared war on Britain and Holland. The alli- 
ance of Britain and Holland ceased in i 795 when Holland, 
Prussia, and Spain withdrew from the First Coalition and Hol- 
land signed a treaty of alliance with France. 

Pitt’s Reactionary Policy after 1793 

With the outbreak of war the rulers of Britain lost all sense of 
proportion; they suspected Jacobins or extreme revolution- 
aries round every street-corner, and regarded demands for 
reform, however reasonable, as steps towards the abyss of 
revolution. Pitt, who had been progressive before 1793, though 
never very interested in social reforms, led the country in this 
policy of reaction. The Foxite Whigs protested, but their 
numbers had shrunk too much for them to achieve anything. 

In 1793 some Scottish radical leaders were sentenced to 
transportation for demanding Parliamentary reform. In the 
following year Thomas Hardy of the London Correspond- 
ing Society was tried for high treason, but was acquitted by 
the jury. 'Diereupqn (i_794) the government suspended the 
Habeas Corpus Act, thus jnakjng it possible for people to be 
imprisoned without trial ; it remained suspended throughout 
the rest of PitPs ministry. In 1795 Pitt passed two ‘Gaggmg 
Acts,’ as his opponents nicknamed them. The Treasonable 
Practices Act made it treasonable to speak or write against 
the government ; the Seditious Meetings Act prohibited public 
meetings without official licence. In 1799 and 1800 Anti- 
Combination Acts declafed it to be illegal for workmen to 
discuss together methods of improving their miserable working- 
conditions ; thus trade unions were forbidden, and spies and 
even agmis provocateurs were sent among the working-classes to 
act as informers. 

In times of crisis the first duty of the government is to main- 
tain public order ; but Pitt undoubtedly exaggerated the danger 
of revolution and set an example of reaction which the govern- 
ing classes and the Tories were only too glad to follow. 
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War Finance 

Pitt made the common mistake of assuming that tl\e war 
would be a short one, and at first resorted to loans to raise the 
necessary money. He even borrowed money to keep his Sinking 
Fund going, although the Sinking Fund was itself a device for 
reducing the amount of money borrowed ! He probably saw the 
absurdity of this, but was unwilling to let the Sinking Fund lapse. 

In 1 797, the critical year when Britain was left alone against 
France and an invasion was feared, the public swarmed to the 
Bank of England to change their notes into gold. To save the 
nation’s gold, Pitt suspended cash payments from the Bank. 
After a time inflation occurred — i.e., the notes were issued to 
excess and, as a consequence, prices rose, causing much hard- 
ship among the working-classes. 

As the war continued and Britain assumed more and more 
the role of paymaster of her continental allies, Pitt had to 
resort to methods more heroic than mere borrowing. New 
taxes were levied, the most painfully familiar, albeit the fairest, 
being the income-tax introduced in 1798. The rates ranged 
from 2d. in the pound on incomes of;{^6o to 2s. in the pound on 
incomes over £200. It was a war-time measure only and was 
repealed in 1816. Borrowing continued to be necessary to 
supplement taxation, and the National Debt, which had been 
about £24^,000,000 in 1 793 had reached nearly £goo,ooo,ooo 

in 1815. 

Opening Years of the War 

Pitt was inferior to his father as a war minister. He under- 
estimated the strength of France and seemed to lack definite 
strategical plans. He suffered from his own neglect of the army, 
and the leaders he chose, such as the Duke of York, were often 
incompetent. Moreover, he failed to use the navy to blockade 
the enemy ports and coastline close in. None the less he 
persevered and was undaunted by setbacks, and in fairness it 
must be remembered that his quarrelsome allies compare very 
unfavourably with Frederick the Great in his father’s day. 
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In 1793 the Duke of York, the King’s second son, was sent to 
command a mixed army in Flanders. He wasted time in fruit- 
less enterprises and achieved nothing except to show, in Wel- 
lington’s words, “how not to do it.” His methods have been 
summed up in the famous rhyme : 

The brave old Duke of York, 

He had ten thousand men, 

He marched them up to the top of a hill 
, And marched them down again. 

In the same year the British fleet brought help to a royalist 

rising at Toulon ; but its efforts were soon frustrated by a young 

artillery officer, Napoleon Bonaparte. A similar attempt to help 

the royalists at Quiberon in Brittany also failed. Thereafter 

British troops practically disappeared from the Continent for 

over ten years, and the war was carried on by the navy. Apart 

from engaging the enemy, the navy’s work was fourfold. It 

protected Britain and hAr sea-routes from attack ; it blockaded 

France and her allies; it co-operated with the army to seize 

enemy colonies; and when the time arrived for continental 

expeditions it conveyed troops and provisions and was always 

ready to evacuate them if necessary. During these early years 

the British captured the French West Indies ; but disease exacted 

a heavy toll from the British troops and Pitt has been much 

criticized for this expensive expedition. On June i, 1794, the 

first important naval battle of the war occurred. French ships 

bringing grain from America were met by French warships 

which left Brest for the purpose. Lord Howe defeated the 

French fleet about 400 miles out in the Atlantic. This was the 

Glorious First of June,’ but its glory was tarnished both by the 

fact that the corn ships got through and by the reflection that 

sounder blockading would have prevented the French Warships 
from sailing, 

*797 — A Critical Year 

1797 was a very critical year for Britain. One by one her 
allies had been knocked out. This placed at her mercy the 
Dutch colonies of Ceylon, Cape of Good Hope, and Java, and 
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the Spanish colony of Trinidad ; but the addition of the Dutch 
and Spanish fleets to the French made an invasion of England 
a real danger. In 1797 Britain’s last remaining ally, Austria, 
was forced to make peace. The British navy was for a short time 
paralysed by mutiny. The French were still planning to invade 
Ireland — as they had done in 1 796 when an expedition under 
Hoche reached Ran^.^y and was driven off only by unfavour- 
able weather. This, too, was the year of the run on the Bank of 
England and Pitt’s suspension of cash payments. 

In 'February, 1797, Admiral Jervis intercepted the Spanish 
fleet, sailing north to join the French, off Cape St Vincent at the 
southern tip of Portugal. He inflicted a severe defeat on the 
enemy by breaking their line of battle. His second-in-command, 
Horatio Nelson, disobeyed orders (for not the only time in his 
career) by leaving formation, attacking the enemy ships singly, 
and thus preventing their escape. 

There still remained the French fleet at Brest and the Dutch 
fleet in the Texel, and, to add to the anxieties of the govern- 
ment, mutinies broke out among the sailors detailed to watch 
these fleets. The first mutiny, at Spithead, was against genuine 
grievances, of which there were plenty in those days of press- 
gangs, bad food, barbarous punishments, and low pay. The 
government adopted a conciliatory attitude and the affair blew 
over. The other mutiny, among Admiral Duncan’s fleet watchr 
ing the Dutch, was more serious. The sailors took their ships 
back to the Note, uttered wild and revolutionary threats against 
the government, and declared a blockade of London. Stern 
measures were taken to quell the mutiny, Parker and other 
ringleaders being hanged. During this anxious period Admiral 
Duncan deceived the Dutch by sending signals to an imaginary 
fleet just beyond the horizon. 

In October, 1797, Duncan’s spirited sailors were given a 
chance to redeem their reputation. They engaged the Dutch 
eet at Camperdown and captured half the enemy ships. 
Bntain was secured from immediate invasion. 
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Napoleon’s Egyptian Expedition (i79ft-i799) 

In 1 798 Nelson was given his first independent command — 
to watch Toulon where a French expeditionary force was being 

assembled. 

Horatio Nelson (1758-1805) was the son of a Norfolk clergy- 
man. He went to sea at the age of twelve and saw action during 
the American \Var, but his frail health (he was always sea-sick 
for the first few days at sea) interfered with his career, and when 
war broke out in 1793 he was comfortably settled in Norfolk. 
He was soon at sea again in command of a ship, and in 1794 
lost an eye while leading a landing-party upon Corsica. Three 
years later he distinguished himself at Cape St Vincent, and in 
the same year lost his right arm attacking the Spanish treasure- 
fleet in the Canaries. On being given a pension he jokingly 
remarked that he would soon be back again minus a leg. 

Early in 1798 Napoleon and his army managed to escape 
from Toulon. Their destination was Egypt, where Napoleon 
hoped not only to make a name for himself in the glamorous 
east, but also to threaten British Mediterranean interests, and 
to establish contact with anti-British interests in India. Nelson 
guessed Napoleon’s destination and actually reached Egyp 
before him, for the French had stopped on the way to capture 
Malta from the old crusading order of the Knights of St John. 
Thinking he had guessed wrong. Nelson sailed elsewhere an 
Napoleon landed unmolested in Egypt. At the Battle o 
Pyramids he defeated the Mamelukes, a military ca^e w 
ruled Egypt on behalf of the nominal sovereign power, 1 ur ey. 
But Napoleon’s plans were soon upset by the destmction o is 
fleet. For Nelson had returned and found the Frenc p 
anchored in Aboukir Bay near the mouth of the Nile. Y 
were not laid close enough to the shore, however, and in me 
evening of August i, 1798, they were subjected to a withering 
fire from all sides, as part of the BriUsh fleet wormed its way 
between the enemy and the coast. Only two “ut of th 
French warships survived. At 10 p.m. the Frenc S P 
U Orient h\tvi up; on board were the captain, Casablanca, 
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and his young son — the boy who “stood on the burning 
deck.” 

The Battle of the Nile cut off Napoleon’s retreat, and he 
decided to march northward through Syria and re-enter 
Europe via Turkey. But at Acre he was held up by Turkish 
soldiers, ably helped by a British naval squadron under Sir 
Sidney Smith, one of Nelson’s captains (1799). Napoleon 
returned to Egypt and was lucky to escape, with a few chosen 
officers, back to France, where he made himself First Consul 
and prepared plans for the overthrow of the Second Coalition 
formed against France during his absence. 

In the next two years Napoleon’s work in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean was undone. In 1800 Britain captured Malta, and in 
1801 a British army under Sir Ralph Abercromby destroyed 
the French force left behind in Egypt. When “the tumult and 
the shouting” died, one permanent gain to European learning 
emerged — the digging up by French soldiers of the Rosetta . 
Stone which enabled scholars to decipher the hieroglyphics of 
ancient Egypt. 

Marengo (1800) and the Baltic (1801) 

The Second Coalition, subsidized like the First by Britain, 
included Austria and Russia as its principal members. In 1800 
Napoleon crossed the Great St Bernard Pass into north Italy 
and crushed the Austrian army at Marengo ; later in the year 
Austria was again defeated by one of Napoleon’s marshals at 
Hohenlinden. By 1801 Austria hiad made peace, and Britain 
once more faced Napoleon alone. 

In 1800 the Baltic powers, urged on by Napoleon and led by 
Russia and Denmark, h^d revived the Armed Neutrality of 
X780 to safeguard the so-called freedom of the seas. This vexed 
question has frequently produced friction between Britain and 
neutral countries, for, while it is generally agreed that neutral 
ships cariying contraband of war to belligerent countries are 
awful prizes, neutrals have often objected to the British claim to 
right of search, and furthermore the term ‘ contraband ’ can be 
stretched to include almost anything. The Danish fleet was the 
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chief weapon of the League, and although Britain and Denmark 
were nominally at peace, a British fleet was sent to Copen- 
hagen. It was commanded by Sir Hyde Parker, but the action 
was undertaken by his second-in-command, Nelson, who, 
against his superior’s orders, risked the shallow waters and the 
shore batteries to engage the enemy (April, i8oi). 

Nelson walked the deck considerably agitated, which was 
always known by his moving the stump of his right arm. After 
a turn or two he said in a quick manner: “Do you know what s 
shown on board the Commander-in-Chief?” . . . “ Why, to leave 
off action!” “Leave off action!” he repeated, and then added 
with a shrug, “Now damn me if I do!” He then observed to 
Captain Foley, “You know, Foley, I have only one eye I have 
a right to be blind sometimes,” And then with an archness 
peculiar to his character, putting the glass to his blind eye, he 
exclaimed: “I really do not see the signal.” (Southey’s Life of 
Nelson.) 

After four hours’ bombardment the Danes surrendered. 

The Peace of Amiens (1802) 

In 1801 Pitt resigned over the question of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion (see Chapter VII). He was succeeded by Addington, who 
remained in office for the next three years. Pitt had begun an 

Addington completed the negotiations for peace. 

By the Peace of Amiens Britain retained Dutch Ceylon and 
Spanish Trinidad, but she agreed to give back her other con- 
quests, including the French West Indies, to France, and Malta 
to the Knights of St John. France retained Belgium and tde 
Rhine frontier, but it was understood that she would wit - 
draw her armies from Holland, Switzerland, and Italy, t oug 
nothing definite was promised. “ It was a peace of whic every 
one was glad and nobody proud,” remarked a contemporary. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

I. Give an account of Pitt’s domestic and imperial reforms 

(I783-I79.3)- 
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2. Criticize the following : ( a ) Pitt’s reactionary policy after 1793, 
{b) Pitt’s war finance, (r) Pitt’s conduct of the war. 

3. What part was played by Britain in the French Revolutionary 
War (1793-1802)? 

4. Write notes on: Edmund Burke, Charles James Fox, Adam 
Smith, Tom Paine. 

5. Consider in class whether Napoleon might not have been lured 
to his own destruction if he had not been checked at the battles of 
the Nile and of Acre. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE NAPOLEONIC WARS 


War Again, 1803 

Napoleon’s restless ambitions were not satisfied by the Peace 
of Amiens. Instead of withdrawing his troops he strengthened 
his hold upon Holland, western Germany, Switzerland, and 
north Italy. He even intrigued in distant places like the West 
Indies and India. A French colonel’s report that 6,000 troops 
would suffice to conquer Egypt was openly published in the 
French press. In these circumstances Britain refused to sur- 
render Malta, and the British press caricatured “Boney the 
Corsican Ogre.” By May, 1803, after just over a yearns truce, 
Britain and France were at war again. 

Napoleon’s Invasion Scheme (1803-1805) and Trafalgar 
(1805) 

Napoleon had long realized that Britain’s commercial wealth 
and sea-power stood between him and the domination of the 



Napoleon’s Invasion Medal 

A medal prepared by Napoleon to be issued at London in honour of 
his expected triumph. It represents Herculw overthrowing a rnerman, 
and bears the legend Frapp^e d Londrcs^ Struck in London — tSof. 

After a cast in the British Museum 

world, and for the next two years he devoted himself to plans 
for invading England. He colleeted an army of about 100,000 
at Boulogne and constructed 2,000 flat-bottomed boats, pro- 
pelled by oars, for transport. In England \olunteers were 
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enrolled and hurriedly trained to assist the small regular army, 
and round Martello towers (whose ruins can still be seen) were 
built along the south and south-east coasts. If Napoleon had 
been able to transport his well-trained army he would almost 
certainly have conquered England, but as Lord St Vincent 
(formerly Admiral Jervis, victor of the battle of Cape St 


The Vwtohy 

Vincent) said: “1 won’t say the French can’t come; I only 
know they can’t come by water.” Napoleon soon realized that 
naval superiority in the Channel, if only for a short time, was 
essential for his plans. But his fleets were bottled up. Nelson, 
who (Jjd not set foot on shore for almost two years, watched 
Villeneuve’s fleet at Toulon; Cornwallis, the brother of the 
soldier of Yorktown, blockaded Brest. In 1804 the Spanish 
fleet became the ally of the French — if only it too could get out ! 
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In 1805 Napoleon made his grand bid. As many fleets as 
could were to elude the British watchers (and this was always 
possible with perhaps mist to enshroud activities or storm to 
drive the blockading warships away) ; they were to sail to the 
West Indies and lure the British squadrons from home waters 
by ravaging British possessions ; a quick return to Europe might 
then give them sufficient command of the Channel to convoy 


the troops across. 

In April Villeneuve escaped from Toulon and made lor 
Gibraltar, where he was joined by some Spanish ships from 
Cadiz. Nelson at first thought Villeneuve’s destination was 
Egypt, but as soon as he discovered his mistake he followed the 
French across the Atlantic. He missed his prey in the West 
Indies owing to misinformation, but, on learning that Ville- 
neuve was returning to European waters, he sent home a fast 
brig to warn the Admiralty. A fleet was assembled undei* 
Admiral Calder to intercept Villeneuve and an indecisive 
action was fought in a fog off Cape Finisterre (July, 1805). 
Cornwallis meanwhile was still blockading the French ships at 


Brest, and Villeneuve, avoiding any further engagement, r^ 
tired south to Cadiz. Napoleon realized that his scheme had 
failed, and in August and September he struck camp at Bou- 
logne and marched his ‘army of England’ into central -Europe 
where the Third Coalition had been formed against him. 

On his return to England Nelson was given the task of dealing 
with Villeneuve’s fleet at Cadiz, and in September he lett 
Portsmouth amid scenes of great enthusiasm. The Frenc 
admiral, stung by Napoleon’s taunts of cowardice, put to sea, 
and the two fleets engaged in battle off Cape Trafalgar (Octo er 
21 1805). Nelson commanded twenty-seven ships as agains 

Villeneuve’s thirty-three. He split his fleet into two columns, 
one led by himself in the Victory, the other by Collingwood m 
the Royal Sovereign, Pursuing tactics long perfected by the navy, 

he broke the enemy’s line and dealt with the 

detail. Nelson himself was hit in the left shoulder and as he lay 

dying could hear the shouts of triumph as one by one the F 

JLk their flags. Fourteen or fifteen at least had surrendered. 
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he was told by Captain Hardy. “That is well,” said Nelson, 
“but I bargained for twenty.” By the end of the day it was 
twenty sunk or captured and the British victory was complete. 

Trafalgar settled the issue at sea. Although the war con- 
tinued for another ten years, there was no further major 
^^S^gement. Napoleon resorted to indirect means of crippling 
^ British commerce, and the navy still had plenty to do in block- 
ading enemy coasts and supporting expeditions. 

;i Pitt’s Second Ministry (1804-1806) 

Amid the fear of invasion Pitt had been recalled to power. 

^ He organized the Third Coalition, the principal members of 

I which were Austria and Russia, against whom Napoleon led his 

’ army when he left Boulogne in the late summer of i8ot\. On 

i o ' 
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the day before Trafalgar the Austrians were defeated at Ulnij 
but the news of Trafalgar outshone everything else, and at the 
Guildhall banquet in November Pitt uttered the memorable 
words, “England has saved herself by her exertions; she will, 

I trust, save Europe by her example.” On December 2, 1805, 
Napoleon won perhaps the greatest of all his victories over the 
Austrians and. Russians at Austerlitz. The news of this shat- 
tered Pitt’s failing health. “Roll up that map of Europe; it 
will not be wanted these ten years,” he is supposed to have said. 
On January 23, 1806, the great statesman died at the early age 
of forty-six. He lacked his father’s brilliance as a war minister, 
but his steadfastness and courage had piloted Britain through 
some of the most critical years in her history, and the French 
recognized in him their biggest obstacle to success. 

Domestic Affairs after Pitt 

Pitt’s death was followed by a coalition government of Whigs 
and Tories known as the ‘ Ministry of All the Talents.’ Its 
leader was Grenville, son of the minister who had passed the 
Stamp Act, but its outstanding member was Pitt’s rival, Fox. 
For years Fox had been urging Pitt to enter into peace negotia- 
tions ; but now he was in office he soon realized the futility of 
peace negotiations with Napoleon, who at the height of his 
power was loath to relinquish his mastery over Europe. Fox died 
in September, 1806, crowning his life’s work with an act worthy 
of his generous and compassionate nature, the abolition of the 
slave-trade. The act was passed in 1807, but its preparation | 
was the work of Fox. The horrors of the slave-trade, and 
especially of the ‘ middle passage’ between Africa and America, 
had long been attacked in many quarters. Methodists and 
Quakers had denounced the trade, but it was the Evangelicals 
who deserved most credit for securing its abolition. The leader 
of the anti-slavery movement was Pitt’s friend, William Wilber- 
force, who with Clarkson, Zachary Macaulay (father of the 
historian), and others constituted the ‘Clapham Sect,’ so-called 
after the London suburb where they lived and worshipped. 
British merchants, particularly of Bristol and Liverpool, waxe 
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prosperous over the trade, but the exposures of Wilberforce and 

others in time stung the nation into action, and after 1807 

became illegal for British subjects to engage in the slave-trade. 

Wilberforce now turned his attention to the task of freeing the 

existing slaves and their descendants. This battle was not won 
till 1833. 
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Europe at the Height of Napoleon’s Power 


In 1807 the coalition ministry resigned owing to disagree- 
ment between the King and the Whigs over Catholic EmLci- 
pation The Tones then resumed office. Portland was Prime 
Minister from 1807 to 1809; his ministry was ended by a duel 
between his two most capable ministers, Lord Castlereagh and 
eorge anning. Then followed a ministry under Spencer 
erceva (i 09-1 12), and finally Lord Liverpool’s ministry 
(i 12 I 27) w ich outlasted the war. Liverpool’s ministry 

was ornmate by Castlereagh who was Foreign Secretary till 
his death m 1822. 


The End of the Third CoaUtion 

After Pitt’s death the Third Coalition 


soon came to an 


end. 
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Prussia, which Napoleon had kepi quiet by the bribe of Han- 
over, awoke too late to its danger. It declared war on France 
but was crushed at Jena (1806) and Napoleon entered Berlin. 
In 1807 Russia was defeated at Friedland, and the Tsar 
Alexander I was glad to make peace with the conqueror of 
Europe at Tilsit. The Treaty of Tilsit dismembered Prussia and 
divided Europe between Russia and France, but in Napoleon’s 
view Russia was the junior partner, expected to do his bidding. 
Britain was once more isolated. In 1807 she sent a fleet to 
bombard Copenhagen and prevent the Danish fleet from falling 
into Napoleon’s hands. 

Napoleon’s Continental System 

After Trafalgar Napoleon adopted further means ol ruining 
the ‘nation of shopkeepers,’ as he styled the British. At Berlin 
in 1806 and at Milan in 1807 he issued the decrees that estab- 
lished the Continental System. All countries under Napoleon’s 
rule were forbidden to trade with Britain. They were nol 
allowed to buy British goods or goods from British colonies, and 
were even ordered to exclude neutral ships which had called at 
British ports. The Tsar at Tilsit had agreed to observe these 
regulations, and, as Napoleon controlled most of the rest ol 
Europe, British trade and industry were very seriously affected 
by this continental blockade. Biit Britain did not take it lying 
down. 

Firstly, the blockade was never completely effective. Europe 
needed the cloth and manufactures of Britain and the tobacco 
and sugar of her colonies, and was willing tp pay high prices 
for them. Consequently a great deal of smuggling took place 
through Heligoland, Malta, Sicily, the Ionian Isles, and other 
convenient spots. As a counterstroke Napoleon extended 
French control along the north German coast and farther south 
into Italy, but he failed to stop entirely what was so profitable 
to all concerned. At times even his own soldiers were clothed 
and shod in British manufactures. This, it might be objected, 
was helping the enemy, but it was also helping ourselves, for it 
kept British workers and merchants employed. 
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Secondly, Britain replied by declaring a counter-blockade. 

The Orders in Council, 1B07 (so-called because they were 

issued, not through Parliament, but through the Privy Council 

by virtue of the royal prerogative of regulating trade), declared 

in effect that all countries which excluded British goods would 

be prevented from obtaining the goods of other overseas 

countries. This counter-blockade was enforced by the navy, 

which searched neutral ships and made them call at British 

ports to obtain the necessary licences. This led to friction with 

neutrals, and particularly with the United States with whom, 

in 1812, it produced a short war. But it was a deadly weapon 

as it deprived Europe of all outside products; it was at this 

time that the manufacture of sugar from sugar-beet was 

developed on the Continent to make up for the loss of West 
Indian sugar. 

The Continental System injured Britain, it is true, but to- 
gether with the British counter-blockade it recoiled on Napo- 
leon’s head. Europe chafed under these restraints and in time 
revolted against her master. In Spain and Portugal, then in 
Russia, and finally in central Europe, the Continental System 

was an important factor producing those national revolts that 

eventually overwhelmed Napoleon. 

« 

The Beginning of the Peninsular War 

When Portugal refused to close her ports against British 
goods, Napoleon sent Marshal Junot and an army to force 
Portugal into submission (1807). Junot entered Lisbon, but the 
Portuguese royal family had already escaped to Brazil on board 
a British ship. Spam had associated herself with the French 
bully, but her own turn came in the following year. Napoleon 
induced the Spanish king to meet him at Bayonne and then 
forced him to abdicate. Napoleon’s brother, Joseph, was then 
proclaimed King of Spain. The Spaniards revolted and in 
y, I o , compelled a French army to surrender at Baylen. 
Canning and Castlereagh were quick to seize the opportunity 

thus offered, and an army was despatched to the Spanish 
peninsula under Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
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Wellesley the future Duke of Wellington, was 

born in the same year as his arch-enemy Napoleon. He had 
served with the Duke of York in Flanders (1794) where he had 
learnt “how not to do it.’* In 1803 he Jiad helped his elder 
brother, Marquis Wellesley, who was Governor-General of 
India, by defeating the wild Mahratta tribes at Assaye and 
Argaum. He was now sent to try his luck against the French. 
In August, 1808, he defeated Junot at Vimiero, but he was 
robbed of the fruits of his victory by the act of Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple who superseded him at this juncture. By the Conven- 
tion of Cintra Junot was allowed to escape with his army on 
condition that he evacuated Portugal ! Wellesley and the other 
commanders were recalled, and a new general. Sir John Moore, 
appointed in their place. 

Britain’s Advantages in the Peninsular War 

The Peninsular War lasted till the first downfall of Napoleon 
in 1814. It provided Britain with her first real chance of com- 
bining her superior naval power with her smaller military re- 
sources and thus coming to grips with Napoleon. The navy 
could be used to convey troops and stores and to stand by in 
case of evacuations. With Lisbon as its base, the British army 
could push inland up the river-valleys, safe in the knowledge 
that it had an easy line of retreat to the coast again. The 
French lines of communication were far more difficult to hold, 
for the French had to cross the Pyrenees to enter Spain and 
then climb further mountain-ranges running from east to west 
before they reached the scene of operations. Their task was 
made all the more difficult, and ours correspondingly easier, 
by the attitude of the native Spanish and Portuguese. These 
engaged in ceaseless guerrilla warfare against the French— a 
type of warfare (with a Spanish name) for which the moun- 
tainous and barren countryside was well fitted. The native 
peasantry destroyed their food and homes rather than allow 
them to fall into the hands of the invader. Well might Spam 
be described as a “land where large armies starve and small 
armies get beaten.” Britain was fortunate too in her com- 
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mander, the Duke of Wellington. Wellington was a hunting 

man with a good eye for the lie of the land, and although (with 

some justification) he described his troops as recruited from 

the scum of the earth** and took few pains to win their 

affection, he yet won their confidence by his ability, while they 

won his (and Napoleon’s) admiration by their courage. With 

French officers and British privates, Napoleon remarked, he 

could conquer the world. Napoleon entrusted the conduct of 

the war to his marshals. These were able men but lacking the 

genius of their master, and their quarrels often spoilt their 
chances. 

The importance of the Peninsular War in contributing to 

Napoleon’s overthrow lay in its continuance over a course of 

six years rather than in its magnitude at any given moment It 

was a constant threat to Napoleon’s flank, tying up nearly a 

quarter of a million troops often badly needed elsewhere. 

Napoleon compared the war to a running sore and remarked, 

It was the Spanish ulcer that ruined me.” Moreover, it put 

fresh heart into Napoleon’s enemies, who saw French armies 

being beaten for the first time. In time other nations began 
similar revolts. ^ 


Corunna (January, 1809) 

In the winter of 1808 Sir John Moore with an army of 30,000 
was faced by an invasion of 250,000 French troops led by 
Napoleon in person. Napoleon advanced to Madrid intent on 
subjugating southern Spain and Portugal. Moore, realizing the 
futility of direct resistance, saved the peninsula by marching 
north-eastward, getting behind Napoleon, and cutting his 

mmumcations. Napoleon changed his plans to deal with 
Moore first. Turning his army round he pursued the British 
who retreated northward, but news of a rising in Austria 
caused him to lea\^ the pursuit to Marshal Soult. Moore 
retreated to Corunna where a British fleet was ready to take off 
men and stor^, but the brave British general lost his life in a 
rearguard action fought to cover the embarkation (January, 
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The Peninsular War continued 

In 1809 the British government planned to continue the 
Peninsular War and also to threaten Napoleon nearer home by 
sending an expedition to the port of Antwerp on the Scheldt. 
This latter expedition, led by Chatham (Pitt's elder brother), 
proved a complete failure. Valuable time was wasted, and 
although the island of Walcheren was occupied, an outbreak ol 
fever killed off numerous troops. Disputes over this ill-starred 
expedition produced the famous duel between Canning, the 
Foreign Secretary, and Castlereagh, the Secretary at War. 

The renewal of the Peninsular War was more successful. 
Wellesley had been acquitted of all blame for the Convention 
of Cintra and was despatched once more to Portugal. He now 
began his annual task of emerging, like a spiteful summer insect, 
to plague the French, and then retreating for the winter to his 
base at Lisbon where his lines of communication were secured 
by the navy. In 1809 he defeated the French at Talavera, after 
which he was made Viscount Wellington. By 1814 he hadTisen 
to the highest rank in the peerage, that of Duke. 

In 1810 Napoleon sent Massena with large forces to try to 
finish off the tiresome Spanish business. Wellington had to 
assume the defensive. At Busaco he won a victory which safe- 
guarded his retreat to the lines of Torres Vedras — three lines 
of fortifications, between the River Tagus and the sea, pro- 
tecting the peninsula on which Lisbon stood. Behind Torres 
Vedras Wellington’s troops spent the winter of 1810-1811 in 
comfort, well supplied with provisions by sea; Wellington 
actually imported hounds to engage in hunting! Outside 
Torres Vedras Massena and his men were likewise hunting 
but hunting for food in a countryside laid waste by the British 
and Portuguese before retiring. During 1811 Wellington lay 
low, but early in 1812 he captured the two fortresses of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajos which guarded the roads into Spain. In 
July, 1812, Wellington won a great victory at Salamanca and 
occupied Madrid. Napoleon received news of the disaster 
durinff his own fateful invasion of Russia. In 1813 Wellington 
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once more emerged from Lisbon, and in June inflicted a severe 

defeat on Joseph Bonaparte at Vittoria on the Spanish side of 

the Pyrenees. In'the autumn Wellington entered south-west 

France — the first hostile commander to invade France since 

the early years of the French Revolution. In April, 1814, he 

defeated Soult at Toulouse and learnt that Paris had accepted 
the Bourbons. 

War with the U.S.A. (1812-1814) 

Before the final overthrow of Napoleon is described, a brief 
account is necessary of the war between Britain and the U.S. A. 
which broke out in 1812. American feeling towards Britain 
was embittered by the Orders in Council which prevented the 
U.S.A. from trading with Europe, and also by the high- 
handed way in which British ships often searched American 
ships for deserters. A certain lingering antagonism towards 
Britain and the memory of French help in their struggle for 
independence made inatters worse ; but the real cause was the 
recurring question of the freedom of the seas. In face of 
American retaliation against British goods, the Orders in 

Council were eventually dropped, but just too late to prevent 
the outbreak of war. 

At sea fights between individual ships ended generally in 
lavour of the Americans, except in the celebrated engagement 
outside Boston harbour when the British Shannon forced the 
American Chesapeake to surrender in fifteen minutes. The 
Americans attempted an invasion of Canada and burnt 
Toronto, but they were driven back by the Canadians, both 
sections of whom remained loyal. In revenge a British force 
landed m the States and burnt the public buildings at Wash- 
ington. The President s residence was afterwards painted white 

^ scars and thus became known as the White House. 

The Treaty of Ghent (1814) ended this foolish war. Nothing 

Of ooutral shipping, and 
although Britain gave up her extravagant claim to control both 

sides of the Great Lakes, the exact frontier between Canada 

and the U.S.A. was left for future discussion. Unfortunately 
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peace was signed too late to prevent a force of Peninsular 
veterans from landing at New Orleans early in 1815 and 
suffering much needless loss of life. Britaift and the U.S.A. 
have had many differences since and feelings have sometimes 
become inflamed, but these later differences have always been 
settled, eventually, by peaceful means. 


The Overthrow of Napoleon 

In 1812 (the year of Salamanca) Napoleon embarked on his 
Russian campaign, when, after being lured on to the burning 
city of Moscow, he was obliged to retreat in the heart of a 
Russian winter. His appalling losses — roughly eleven out of 
every twelve soldiers failed to reach France — encouraged the 
formation of the Fourth Coalition (1813) with Prussia, Russia, 
Sweden, and soon Austria as its chief Continental members and 
with Britain, as usual, supplying money. Napoleon won a 
victory at Dresden, but in October, 1813, he suffered an over- 
whelming defeat at the three-days’ battle of Leipzig, the so- 
called ‘battle of the nations.’ Under the guidance of Lord 
Castlereagh, the British Foreign Secretary, a new Quadruple 
Alliance was formed between Britain, Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia. Each ally was to place 150,000 men in the field and c, 
Britain was to provide ^5,000,000 yearly. France was exhausted 
and weary hnd in April, 1814, Napoleon signed his abdication. 

He was made Emperor of the small island of Elba off Italy ! 

In France the brother of Louis XVI was made king with the 
title of Louis XVIII — the missing number being Louis XVI s 
son who had died in prison during the Revolution, 

By the first Treaty of Paris the French frontiers were fixed 
those of November 1, 1792. France also received back all her 
colonies, except Tobago, St Lucia, and Mauritius, which went 
to Britain. A Congress was summoned at Vienna to redraw the 

map of Europe. 


The ‘Hundred Days’ and Waterloo (1815) 

The restored Bourbons were unpopular in France and the 
statesmen at Vienna quarrelled over the peace terms. Napoleon 
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seized his opportunity, escaped from Elba, and landed in France 
on March i, 1815. The soldiers sent to arrest him formed in 
under his standard and Napoleon entered Paris on March 20 
amid scenes of wild enthusiasm. He proclaimed his good in- 
tentions, but the allies would have none of him, and the four 
great powers began to mobilize their armies once more. By June 



The Waterloo Campaign 


two of these armies were ready : a mixed force of British, Dutch, 
Belgians and Germans under Wellington, and a Prussian army 
under BlUcher. They were to meet in Belgium for a joim 
attack upon France. Napoleon left Paris on June 1 2, intend- 
ing to defeat his enemies in detail before they could unite. 

The mam part of Wellington’s army was at Brussels, but 

Sncir' Z Bras. 

BlUcher with his Prussians was at Ligny, a few miles south-east 
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oi Quatre Bras. On June i6 Marshal Ney advanced to Quatre 
BraSj while Napoleon engaged the Prussians at Ligny. Bliicherj 
though defeated, was able to withdraw most of his troops north- 
ward to Wavre. Quatre Bras was less decisive, but the British 
retreated to keep in touch with the Prussians to the east. 
Napoleon sent Grouchy in pursuit of Blucher and rejoined Ney 
to lead the main attack upon Wellington’s forces, which had 
taken up their stand on rising ground at Waterloo. 

The battle began about ii a.m. on June i8. Wellington had 
68,000 men (of whom 24,000 were British) against Napoleon’s 
72,000. All day long the battle raged, Wellington’s men lying 
down behind the crest of the hill when bombarded, and forming 
squares when attacked by cavalry charges. Of the two farms, 
Hougoumont and La Haye Sainte, in British hands, the former 
was held against all attacks, but the latter was captured by Ney. 
Finally, at about 7 p.m., Napoleon gave the order for the ad- 
vance of the Old Guard, but they failed to break the British line. 
Wellington then ordered a general advance, and, as by this time 
the Prussians, eluding Grouchy, were arriving in large numbers, 
the French retreat soon became a rout. 

Napoleon abdicated a second time (June, 1815) thus ending 
his reign of a ‘hundred days.’ He surrendered to the British 
warship Bellerophon at Rochefort an.d was banished to the island 
of St Helena, where he died in 1821. Louis XVIII returned to 
his throne, and the second Treaty of Paris (1815) imposed 
somewhat harsher, but still not severe, terms upon France. 
Her boundaries were reduced to the limits of 1789; she had to 
pay an indemnity of ;^28,ooo,ooo, support an army of occupa- 
tion for five years, and restore all works of art. 

Britain’s Gains from the War 

Britain, in common with all the belligerents and many 
neutrals, had suffered heavily from the wars. Apart from the 
inevitable bloodshed, economic distress resulted which out- 
lasted the war by many years. But Britain had played a con- 
siderable part in thwarting Napoleon’s schemes. Her navy had 
proved Napoleon’s biggest obstacle and had enabled her to 
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continue the struggle longer than any other nation. Her 
statesmen and her wealth had supported coalitions. The Con- 
tinental System, aimed against her commerce, had goaded 
Europe into revolt. For six years she had threatened Napo- 
leon s flank in the Spanish peninsula, while the stronger military 
powers of the Continent were preparing their frontal attacks. 
Finally it was British generalship, aided largely by British 
troops, that had ended Napoleon’s Mast phase’ at Waterloo. 

Britain accordingly made territorial gains by the Treaties of 
Paris and Vienna which ended the war. From France she 
obtained the West Indian sugar islands of St Lucia and Tobago, 
as well as Mauritius in the Indian Ocean. Spain yielded 
Trinidad; and Holland yielded the Cape of Good Hope, 
Ceylon, and part of Guiana in South America. But Britain 
restored Java to the Dutch, to whom she also advanced a loan 
for frontier defence work. In European waters Britain kept 
Heligoland and Malta, and established a protectorate over the 
Ionian Isles. In area these gains were small compared with 
the spoils of other victor powers, but they had immense strate- 
gical and commercial importance and they laid the foundations 
of the second British Empire. 

The remainder of the settlement at Vienna set the stage for 
the European drama in the nineteenth century and is more 
conveniently deferred till a later chapter. ’ 


(QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

I- Describe with the aid of a sketch map, either the battle of 
I ralalgar or the Waterloo campaign. 

2. What do you associate with the following places: Austerlitz, 
I ilsit, Copenhagen, Corunna, Walcheren, Torres Vedras? 

3 - Describe Napoleon’s Continental System and the British reply, 
and estimate their results upon the European struggle 

NaVleon”"^'"^^ 

5- Draw a sketch map to illustrate Britain’s gains in 1815. 

. Discuss in class the problems raised by the question ol the 
Ireedom of the seas.* 



CHAPTER VII 

IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

‘ The City of the Broken Treaty ’ 

It will be recalled that Irish attempts to resist the Glorious 
Revolution of 1689 had been frustrated by the victory of 
William HI over James II at the Boyne (1690). In the following 
year the conquest of Ireland was completed, and by the Treaty 
of Limerick Irishmen were allowed to emigrate to join foreign 
armies and Irish Catholics were to enjoy the rights they had 
possessed under Charles 11 . 

The first part of this treaty was observed, and thousands of 
Irishmen left their native land to enlist in foreign armies. In 
the eighteenth century Austria and Spain had Irish regiments ; 
an Irishman, Peter Lacy, became a Russian general ; France 
had an Irish Brigade which found satisfaction in helping 
towards England’s defeat at Fontenoy in 1745. 

The second and more important part of the treaty was shame- 
fully broken and Limerick therefore became known as ‘The 
City of the Broken Treaty.’ One of the first acts of the English 
Parliament was to, exclude Catholics from the Irish Parliament, 
which then proceeded during the next thirty or forty years to 
pass a series of laws, known collectively as Penal Laws, sub- . 
jecting Catholics to all sorts of indignities. Ireland in the 
eighteenth century may be likened to a three-tiered pyramid, 
the higher layers pressing heavily on those beneath, and the 
whole structure held firmly down by a foreign body squatting 
comfortably upon the top. The foreign body was England , t e 
top layer was the Irish Protestant minority which contro e 
the Irish Parliament; the second layer was the Presbyterian 
element in Ulster, descendants of Scottish settlers; the um 
happy bottom layer, bearing the whole burden, was composed 
of the native Catholics who constituted four-fifths of jhe totai 

population. 
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Irish Grievances 

(i) Political. Ireland was governed by a Viceroy or Lord- 
Lieutenant appointed by England. He was always a Protestant 
and, in common with other highly placed Irish officials, was 
usually English. Ireland possessed a Parliament of her own, 
sitting at Dublin ; but only Protestants could vote for members 
or be elected. Rotten and pocket boroughs and intimidation 
by landlords prevented this Irish Parliament from truly repre- 
senting even Irish Protestant opinion. Finally the English 
Parliament, by Poynings’ Law (1494) and other acts, could 

override the Irish Parliament by vetoing its acts or by passing 
fresh acts. 

•(2) Religious. Elizabeth had established a Protestant Church 

of Ireland (really a branch of the English Church) , but, except 

m acquiring power and wealth, it had made little headway. It 

possessed broad estates and rich endowments which provided 

‘plums’ for English office-seekers. Its bishops were often 

absentees appointed to give their votes in the Irish House of 

Lords . The Irish peasantry paid tithes to support this alien 

church, while their own church was subject to all kinds of legal 

restraints Ulster Presbyterians did not enjoy the advantages 

of the Toleration Act of 1689 and were excluded from numerous 

offices. The Catholic peasantry were far worse off. Their 

bishops and deans were expelled ; their priests, recruited only 

from the native Irish, had to be registered. After paying tithes 

o what he considered an heretical church and rent to an alien 

landlord, the wretched peasant had to find the dues necessary 
lor the support of his own church. 

(3) Economic. At various periods in her history Ireland had , 
been the unhappy hunting-ground of Protestant land-grabbers 
froni Scot and and England. Most of her land was in alien 
hands, held usually by absentee landlords whose only interest 
was to squeeze, through their agents, as much rent as possible 
froin the peasantry. If a peasant improved his land, the rent 
might be raised and he would be no better off. If he protested 
he could be evicted. His staple food was the potato. Ireland 
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was regarded as a colony and treated for the benefit of the 
mother-countiy in accordance with the ideas of the Old 
Colonial System. Lest she should compete with the English 
farmer a statute of Charles II forbade the export of Irish cattle, 
sheep, or swine to England. When the Irish turned to the 
manufacture of woollens, they were forbidden to export wool 
or woollen cloth to any country but England, and England then 
imposed heavy tariffs to keep it out ! The linen industry of 
Belfast received some encouragement because it did not com- 
pete with any major English industry. This view of Ireland as 
a source of profit produced the episode of Wood’s halfpence 
(see p. 2i) which was scotched by the opposition of Dean 
Swift in his Drapier's Letters. “Am I a freeman in England and 
do I become a slave in six hours by crossing the Channel?” 
Swift pertinently asked. 

(4) Social. In their everyday lives the Irish Catholics were 
subject to prohibitions at every turn. No Catholic could teach 
in a school, act as a guardian, send his children abroad to be 
educated, carry arms, own much property, marry a Protestant 
who owned property, or possess a horse worth more than five 
pounds. Protestants had the ridiculous right of forcing a 
Catholic to accept five pounds for any horse thought to be 
above this value. 

These, and many similar restrictions, were too harsh to be 
enforced strictly. That Ireland did not revolt is due partly to 
the cowed condition of the peasantry and partly to the emigra- 
tion of the bolder spirits to foreign countries. Irish Protestants 
also contributed much to English life in the eighteenth century, 
as witness, such names as Swift, Goldsmith, Sheridan, and 
Burke. 

Henry Grattan and the Repeal of Ppynings’ Law (17^2) 

The second half of the eighteenth century brought some 
relief to Ireland. During the American War of Independence 
Britain withdrew most of her troops from Irish soil. Contrary 
to what might have been expected, Ireland did not revolt, but 
all classes and creeds combined to raise a force of Irish Volun- 
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teers to protect the country from foreign invasion. But the 
Volunteers aimed also at freeing Ireland from British restraints 
and they found an able leader in Henry Grattan. Grattan 
(1746-1820) was an Irish Protestant who had entered the Irish 
House of Commons in 1775. His lifelong aim was to free all 
classes of Irishmen from the numerous restrictions to which 
they were subjected while at the same time he wished to 
preserve the connexion with Great Britain. He worked succes- 
sively for the removal of commercial restraints, for the indepen- 
dence of the Irish Parliament, and for complete Catholic 
Emancipation— equality as between Catholics and Protes- 

Parliament can never be free while the 
Catholic is a slave,” he said. Later he opposed the Act of 

Union of 1800 which merged the Irish Parliament in the 
combined Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland. 

He was one of the greatest of Irish orators and with the Irish 
Volunteers at his back was able to extort concessions from 
Britain. In 1778 Britain encouraged the Irish Parliament to 
repeal the laws prohibiting Catholics from buying land. In 
1 780 Britain repealed the Commercial Code and as a result 
industries were freed from their restrictions and Irish traders 
cou d share in the trade of the Empire on the same terms as 
Scotland. In 1782 Poynmgs’ Law (1494) and a subsequent act 
of 1719 were repealed and the Irish Parhament became inde- 

Sued Grftt -'"p T Parliament, often 

called Grattan s Parhament, still left much to be desired. It 

rerTwo"? H T""' members, and 

less for the next eighteen years (1782-1800) the Irish Protestant 

legislative independence. It was Grattan’s 

Parhament that m 1785 rejected Pitt’s scheme for a new com- 
mercial treaty, between Britain and Ireland. 

Ireland and the French Revolution 

The French Revolution, with its proclamation of the equality 
ol man and its challenge to existing governments and institu- 

H 
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tions, naturally had a prolound eflcct upon Ireland. In 1791 
an extreme Irishman, Wolfe Tone, founded the Society of 
United Irishmen which aimed at uniting all Irishmen irrespec- 
tive of creed and winning the complete independence of Ireland 
from England. Despite the fact that Grattan and the moder- 
ates disapproved of the new organization, it was supported by 
large masses of the population, especially by the Catholics and 
the Ulster Presbyterians, both of whom suffered from the 
ascendancy of the Anglican Church. To allay the discontent, 
Pitt persuaded the Irish Parliament in 1 793 to pass certain 
measures of relief for the Irish Catholics. Henceforth they were 
allowed to vote for members of Parliament, to sit on juries, and 
to occupy certain positions from which they had long been 
debarred. 

This half-measure (for Catholics were still excluded from 
sitting in Parliament) only served to increase the demand for 
full Catholic Emancipation from the remaining penal laws. In 
1795 Pitt’s Viceroy of Ireland, Lord Fitzwilliam, announced 
his intention of bringing proposals for Catholic Emancipation 
before the Irish Parliament. His action was supported by . 
Grattan, who saw in this the only sure means of keeping 
Catholic Ireland loyal. Unfortunately - Fitzwilliam had ex- 
ceeded or misunderstood his instructions, and the British 
government disavowed the Viceroy’s proposals and recalled 
their author to England. This naturally increased Catholic 
discontent. The United Irishmen, by now almost exclusively 
Catholic, began to attack the Protestants, who in defence 
organized societies of Orangemen. Wolfe Tone sought French 
support in his efforts to throw off the English yoke. In 1 796 a 
French expedition under Hoche reached Bantry Bay but was 
dispersed by storms. In the following year a similar expedition 
again failed. In 1797 the British government ordered the dis- 
arming of Ulster and other parts of Ireland. Orangemen, 
assisted by foreign soldiers sent over by Britain, seized this 
opportunity to take revenge upon the Catholics, and all kinds 
of oppressions and brutalities resulted. The goaded Catholics 

rose in revolt. 
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The Irish Rebellion (1798) 

The desire for Parliamentary reform and for Catholic 
Emancipation, the recent atrocities which led many Catholics 
to the belief that their extermination was part of English policy 
and the objection of the Catholic peasantry to the payment of 
tithes for the support of the Irish Protestant Church— all these 
combined to produce the Rebellion of 1 798. It was soon sup- 
pressed The romantic leader, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, wL 
arrested before the revolt began. Only the south-eastern 
counties of Wexford and Wicklow were seriously affected and 
here the rebels were defeated at Vinegar Hill. French help 
arrived too late, and Wolfe Tone was captured and put i!i 
prison. Where he committed suicide. The importance of the 

r ^ bitter memories it left behind 

nd of Pitt to prevent further outbreaks and 

c^ly “nd 

The Act of Union (1800) 

Pitt sent over a new Viceroy, Lord Cornwallis, who sensibly 

Then\rid h pu Protestants and Catholics 

1 hen he and his Chief Secretary, Castlereagh, applied them- 

PariTament Tr'" 

arhament. This involved persuading the Irish neers and 
borough-mongers to give up their own separate repre^sentation 

Fortv r '^^^achieved by wholesale bribery! 

Forty-one persons were created peers or raised a step in the 

owneS"’ r ‘r^''/’’'=50,ooo was paid out to compensate the 

1800 by the two Parliaments at Dublin and Westminster It 
was strongly opposed by Grattan. immster. it 

to Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland was 

o contain one hundred Irish M.P.’s, four Irish bishops selected 

whole body of the Ir^h peerage. The Irish Protestant Church 
was to continue with its privileges and its rich endowments 
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Ireland was to contribute two-seventeenths towards the revenue 
of the United Kingdom, and free trade was established between 
Ireland and Great Britain. Irish executive government was to 
continue under a Viceroy sent out by England. 

Irish Catholics had been led to assume that the union would 
be followed by Catholic Emancipation, although Pitt had not 
given any explicit promise to this effect. But when Pitt 
broached the question, George III declared Emancipation 
contrary to his coronation oath and stated he would rather 
‘lay his head on the block” than sign such a measure. The 
unfortunate Pitt yielded to his blockheaded master, and, feeling 
he had deceived the Irish, resigned in i8oi. For the next three 
years Addington ruled the country till the war situation brought 
Pitt back into office with the promise that he would not revive 
the question of Emancipation. 

Pitt’s Irish policy diminished the immediate danger fronri 
Ireland but it left that country very dissatisfied. To the existing 
causes of discontent — Protestant ownership of Irish land and 
the exaction of tithes to support a Protestant Church — were 
now added the hated union with England and the feeling that 
Ireland had been tricked over the question of Catholic 
Emancipation. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Write notes on: ‘The City of the Broken Treaty/ Wood’.s 
halfpence, Irish Volunteers, United Irishmen, Orangemen. 

2. Summarize Irish grievances in the eighteenth century. 

3. Compare and contrast Henry Grattan and Wolfe Tone in their 
aims and methods. 

4. Describe Pitt’s Irish policy 1783-1801. To what extent can he 
be blamed for deceiving Ireland over Catholic Emancipation? 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

What the Industrial Revolution means 

In 1700 the population of England, and Wales was about 
6 millions, most of whom lived in the south in country districts 
and supported themselves by agriculture and cottage indus- 
tries. In good years England exported her surplus agricultural 
produce. Industries, of which the woollen was the most im- 
portant, were carried on by hand. Most of those people who 
worked for capitalist employers still did so in their own homes 
under the so-called domestic system. 

By 1900 the population of England and Wales had risen to 
well over 30 millions, most of whom lived in towns clustered 
round the coal-fields of the midlands and the north. They 
worked in factories and workshops, mines and mills, produc- 
ing articles which a vastly improved transport system distri- 
buted over the whole world. Steam-power and electricity had 

. strength. England was import- 

ing most of her food and many raw materials and in return 
exported manufactured goods and coal. Cottage industries had 
disappeared ; the town worker was a mere ‘hand,’ the country 
worker a landless agricultural labourer. 

The term Industrial Revolution’ is given to these vast 
changes. In a sense, with the development of electricity and 
the aeroplane, the revolution is still proceeding. In this 
chapter, however, we shall consider the seed-time of the revo- 
^tion which, broadly speaking, coincided with the reign of 

George III (1760-1820). 

Britain the Pioneer of the Industrial Revolution 

It was in Britain that the earliest inventions were for the 
niost part made, and she was well-placed to take full advantage 
o them. She was united and free from invasion, while other 
countries were as yet either disunited or undeveloped. Her 
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merchants and capitalists had built up reserves of capital which 
could be used to exploit the new processes. Centuries of com- 
mercial experience and the possession of strong merchant and 
royal navies enabled her to capture world markets. Economic- 
ally she was already one of the most ‘modern’ of European 
nations, free from the internal trade restrictions, the worst of 
the gild regulations, ai^d the serfdom that hampered France, 
Russia, and the several hundred German states. She faced the 
Atlantic, had good ports and ice-free rivers, and her damp 
climate suited the growth of the textile industries. Above all, 
she possessed abundant and well-placed supplies of coal, and 
coal was the philosopher’s stone of the new industrial era, 
transmuting raw materials into profit-making finished goods. 
It was the fuel of the new iron age and of the steam-power 
which drove the new machines and later the locomotives and 
steamships. Its weight and bulk made it uneconomical to 
transport over long distances, and British coal-fields soon 
became huge magnets attracting English and Irish peasants 
from their green fields, ores and metals from home and abroad, 
china-clay from Cornwall, and raw cotton and wool from the 
U.S.A. and Australia. 

( A ) Agriculture 

The Old Order ^ 

Despite the enclosures of earlier centuries about one-half of 
the arable land of the country was still unenclosed in 1 700. Of 
this the most important area was a wide belt stretching from 
Yorkshire through the Midlands to Dorset. 

The open-field system was very wasteful. The balks between 
the strips grew nothing, and men wasted time in attending to 
their scattered strips. Every year one-third of the arable land 
lay fallow. Initiative was stifled, for every one had to follow 
the age-old customs of the village, while the weeds of the lazy 
peasant would spread to the strips of his neighbours. Scientific 
stock-breeding and the checking of animal diseases were 
impossible on the common pastures. There had been little 
advance in knowledge since the Middle Ages; the tarnip and 
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other root crops for winter fodder were practically unknown, 

and many of the cattle were still killed in the autumn and 
salted down for winter. 

But the system had the advantage that in country districts 
most people possessed some land or some rights over land, and 
this, with the cottage industries then practised, made an 
assured if scanty livelihood generally possible. But there was a 
growing demand for food which the open-field system could 
not satisfy. Population was increasing; the number of town- 
dwellers was rising as a result of the industrial changes ; wars 
produced a scarcity that sent up prices and provided the neces- 
sary stimulus for increased production. The situation was met 

m two ways : by improvements in the technique of farming and 
by enclosures. 

Improving Landlords 

In 1731 Jethro Tull of Berkshire published his book Horse- 
Husbandry. He advocated two improvements which he 
had observed among the vineyards of southern France. The 
first was regular sowing in straight lines instead of the old 
method of broadcasting the seed ; for this purpose he invented 
a seed-drill. The second, possible only where the seed was 
regularly sown, was the value of hoeing between the rows of 
growing crops. At the same time Viscount Townshend, forced 
by his brother-m-law Walpole to resign from the government 
was improving his estates at Rainham in Norfolk. Townshend 
put body into his sandy soil by a process known as marling, 
adding a mixture of lime and clay. Above all he popular- 
ized the growing of turnips and acquired thereby the nickname 

Townshend. The turnip provided a winter food for 
cattle ; th« facilitated stock-breeding and increased the manure 
available for the following spring. Since the turnip also, as a 
root-crop, cleansed the soil and extracted therefrom a different 
nounshment from corn crops, it enabled the fallow field to be 

^ rotation of crops to be introduced, 
the Norfolk four-course rotation was wheat, turnips, barley, 
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Stock-breeding was improved in the second half oi the 
century. Robert Bakewell of Dishley Grange, Leicestershire, 
experimented with horses, cattle, and in particular sheep. Sheep 
had hitherto been bred mainly for their wool. Bakewell con- 
centrated on meat production and his New Leicester breed of 
sheep soon spread all over the country. The brothers Charles 
and Robert Colling did the same for cattle by producing the 
Durham Shorthorn, valuable for both milk and beef. 

George Ill’s reign witnessed a speeding-up and a wider 
diffusion of the new processes. The King himself, nicknamed 
‘Farmer’ George, interested himself in his Windsor estate and 
made the new movement fashionable. In Norfolk Thomas Coke 
of Holkham (later Earl of Leicester) devoted his long life 
(1752-1842) to improving his estates. He reclaimed land from 
the sea, planted trees, and experimented with all kinds of new 
ideas and inventions. Every year he held a sheep-shearing 
festival where new methods of farming were demonstrated. 
By increasing the yield from his estates he increased his rents 
from £ 2,200 to £ 20 , 000 . The chief apostle of the new farming 
was Arthur Young, who made many tours throughout the 
country and by his writings and personal contacts spread 
knowledge from one district to another. In 1793 Young be- 
came secretary of the newly founded Board of Agriculture 
(a semi-official body not connected directly with the present 
Ministry) which for over twenty years issued reports for each 
county. 

Enclosures 

Side by side with improvements in agricultural technique 
there occurred a widespread movement towards enclosure. In 
theory some of the improved methods, such as the Norfolk 
rotation, were possible under the open-field system. But in 
practice the necessary initiative and power to experiment were 
often only possible with enclosures; for large-scale farming and 
the segregation of stock enclosures were indispensable. 

Enclosures signified the consolidation of holdings into large 
Helds separated from one another by hedges, fences, or walls. 
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AH kinds of land were subject to enclosure : the moorlands of 
the north, outlying waste land, the lord’s demesne, and the 
common fields, whether arable, pasture, or meadow. The 
method employed was to obtain a private Act of Parliament, 
and in George Ill’s reign 3,554 such acts were passed affecting 
5,500,000 acres. In theory everyone’s rights were respected and 
the poor should not have suffered. In practice the poor suffered 
very much, as was later admitted by Arthur Young, himself a 
keen champion of enclosures. “By nineteen enclosure bills in 
twenty the poor are injured, in some grossly injured.” This was 
the result of many factors. The original petition for the act was 
often the work of the lord of the manor and his associates. 
Parliament was controlled by the land-owning classes and 
appointed friends of the squire and parson as commissioners to 
hear claims. Many tenants could not prove their rights in law ; 
and where they could they had to meet heavy expenses, such as 
their share in the cost of getting the unwanted act passed, the 
cost of hedging or fencing their new fields, and their contribu- 
tion towards enclosing the parson’s land. Moreover, in many 
cases rights of pasturage on the common or of cutting fuel from 

the waste' could not easily be compensated by the grant of a 
small piece of land. 

Results of the Agricultural Revolution 

Productivity undoubtedly increased. In 1 7 1 o beeves averaged 
370 b. and sheep 28 lb ; in 1 795 the corresponding figu res were 
ttoo lb. and 8o lb. Production of crops also increased as a result 
O new methods and of new lands being brought under the 
plough. It h^ been estimated that in the eighteenth century 
over two million acres of new land were brought into cultiva- 
bon. his helped the country in its grim struggle against 

apo eon. None the less, as a result of industrialization and the 
growing population, Britain ceased to be self-supporting. 1792 

^ which she had an export surplus of wheat, 

e small tenants (copyholders, cottagers, and squatters) 
su ered much as a result of the changes, while the new 
machinery also robbed them of their cottage spinning. The 
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high prices for agricultural produce during the Napoleonic wars 
increased for a time the number of ‘yeomen’ or freehold 
farmers; but after 1815 many of these declined and became, 
along with others, mere agricultural labourers, or else they 
drifted into the new towns. These changes, it has been said, 
resulted in fat beasts and thin men. The present typical Eng- 
lish relations between landowner, tenant farmer, and landless 
labourer now became the rule, where previously they had been 
the exception. 

Vain attempts were made by a few reformers to relieve rural 
poverty. Then in 1795 the magistrates of Berkshire, meeting 
at the Pelican Inn in the village of Speenhamland near New- 
bury, decided to give help to the*poor from the rates. Farm 
labourers’ wages were to be made up to a definite sum varying 
with the price of bread and the size of the family. This was a 
well-meaning effort and was better than nothing, but in the 
long run it had disastrous results. The Speenhamland system 
spread throughout much of England, especially in the south, 
and resulted in farmers depressing wages still more and in 
labourers becoming pauperized. At the same time harsh Game 
Laws made poaching punishable by transportation to Australia. 

r 

( B ) Industry 

0 

The Textile Industries before the Revolution 

On the eve of the Industrial Revolution the woollen industry [ 
was easily the most important textile industry, as it had been for 
many centuries. Although scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, it had three main centres : East Anglia, 
the south-west, and the West Riding of Yorkshire. The cotton 
industry, which dates only from about 1600, was located in 
Lancashire. It was handicapped by the competition of the 
woollen and' silk industries which had obtained various acts of 
Parliament restricting to some extent the manufacture of cotton 
cloth. The silk industry was situated in the Spitalfields district 
of London and in Derbyshire; the chief centre of the linen 
industry was in Ireland round Belfast. 
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These industries were carried on mostly under the domestic 
system. The workers worked in their own houses on hand- 
machines (spinning-wheels and hand-looms) for wealthy mer- 
chant clothiers who sent out the raw material and collected 



Model of a Hand-loom in Use prior to the Invention « 

OF THE Flying Shuttle in 1733 

Victoria and Albert Museum 
Crown Copyright reserved 

and marketed the finished product. But the factory system had 

already appeared in the Derbyshire silk industry, though in 

the West Riding woollen industry there were still many small 
independent manufacturers. 

Textile Inventions 

The chief processes in the manufacture of cloth are the 
preparation of the raw material by washing, carding, and 
com^bing ; then the spinning of it into yarn ; thirdly, the weaving 
o t e yarn into cloth on a loom by means of a stationary warp 
and a moving weft contained in a shuttle; and finally the finish- 
ing processes such as bleaching, dyeing, and printing. 

I" ’ 733 John Kay of Bury invented the flying shuttle. This 
enabled the weaver to jerk the shuttle through the warp, using 
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only one hand, by this means he could weave broadcloth 
unaided and could work much more quickly. 

The supply of yarn, which had for long been insufficient, was 
now less than ever able to meet the demands of the weavers. 
The next three inventions remedied this situation. About 1764 
James Hargreaves invented the spinning jenny, supposed to 
be named after his wife whose spinning-wheel, accidentally 
knocked over, gave him his idea. The jenny consisted of one 
large wheel which, when turned by hand, spun many cops ol 
yarn instead of just one. In 1767 Richard Arkwright, a Preston 
barber and wig-maker, invented the water-frame which spun 
yarn through rollers moving at different speeds. The water- 
frame, worked at first by water and later by steam, paved the 
way for the factory system of which Arkwright himself- was a 
pioneer. In 1 779 Samuel Crompton (whose house at Hall-i’-th’- 
Wood, Bolton, is preserved as a museum) combined the ideas of 
Hargreaves and Arkwright in his mule which spun yarn fine 
enough for muslins hitherto imported from the East. Crompton, 
like all these inventors, was faced with the strong opposition of 
the hand-workers who saw their livelihood threatened. In 
1785 steam-power was first applied to cotton-spinning. 

As a result of these inventions the supply of yarn outstripped 
the ability of the weavers to use it; but in 1785 Edmujid 
Cartwright, an Oxford don and Kentish clergyman, invented 
a power-loom, worked at first by a bull turning a wheel. It was 
some time before the power-loom became really practicable 
and longer still before it was widely adopted. The surplus of 
yarn and the demand for cloth for goverftment orders during 
the wars attracted many newcomers into the hand-weaving 
industry. They enjoyed only a short-lived prosperity, for soon 
the profession became overcrowded and the plight of the hand- 

loom weaver grew steadily worse. 

Other notable inventions during this period included cy in 
drical printing of cloth by Bell in 1 784, and the use of chlorine 
for bleaching. In 1794 Eli Whitney of the U.S.A. invented 
a machine, called a ‘gin’ (from ‘engine’), for separating the 
cotton-seed from the cotton-wool. In 1801 Jacquard of Lyons 
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in southern France invented the Jacquard loom suitable for 
weaving intricate patterns, especially in silk. 

Cottage industries now decayed and the workers were col- 
lected in mills and factories. At first water-power was used and 
mills were built in the valleys of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
adjoining counties. Soon the advantage of steam-power caused 
the textile industries to concentrate near the coal-fields, and 
large, hurriedly built cotton and woollen towns sprang up in the 
north. East Anglia decayed as a woollen centre and devoted 
itself to agriculture. The south-west woollen industry also 
declined, though it never died out. The West Riding became 
the chief woollen district, while Lancashire concentrated on 
cotton. These districts had handy supplies of water and coal, 
while Lancashire s damp climate suited the spinning of cotton, 
which under dry conditions easily breaks. New sources of raw 
material were soon opened up— raw cotton from the U.S.A. 
and wool from Australia. As a result the textile industries 
expanded, the most startling expansion being in the cotton 
industry, whose cheap cloth suited the meagre pockets of the 
new industrial workers of England as well as the warmer 
climates and still more meagre pockets of the natives of the East. 
The cotton industry was more adaptable than the older- 
established woollen industry and made far greater use of the 
new inventions. It very soon outpaced the woollen industry, 
and cotton cloth became England’s most valuable export 
throughout the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

Iron and Goal 

Iron ore when smelted yields pig-iron, an impure product 
which is the basis for the later stages of manufacture. These 
ta e three main forms : cast iron, very brittle owing to its high 
egree of carbon impurity, and thus suitable only for casting; 
wrought iron, with practically no carbon, which can be ham- 
mered into the required shape ; and steel where the carbon con- 
tent is carefully controlled to produce hardness and flexibility. 

At the ‘beginning of the eighteenth century smelting was 
declining in England owing to the scarcity of charcoal. It was 
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also leaving its old centre, the Weald, for other wooded areas, 
such as the Forest of Dean. Much pig-iron had to be imported 
from Sweden. Experiments had been made with coal instead of 
charcoal as fuel, but the sulphurous gases from the coal mixed 
with the iron and made it too impure for use. About 1 709 
Abraham Darby of Coalbrookdale in Shropshire discovered 
that coal could be used if it were first coked. This revolutionized 
the iron-smelting industry, and England with its plentiful sup- 
plies of coal was able to make full use of the new process. 

In 1740 Huntsman, a clockmaker, dissatisfied with the 
quality of the steel springs supplied to him, invented a process of 
heating the metal in small clay crucibles and thus burning away 
the impurities. After initial opposition the Sheffield cutlers 
adopted the new steel, but the Age of Steel did not really begin 
on a large scale till the inventions of Bessemer, Siemens, and 
Uilchrist Thomas in the second half of the nineteenth century. 

In 1783-1784 Henry Cort revolutionized the production of 
wrought iron by two inventions. First was the use of grooved 
rollers, the grooves being cut to produce the required shape. 

he second was the puddling process in conjunction with the 
reverberatory furnace ; the heat was made to strike down from 
the roof of the furnace and the molten metal was puddled or 
stirred to allow the impure gases to escape. Cort’s processes 

produced a superior grade of wrought iron and speeded up 
production by fifteen times. 

These discoveries naturally stimulated the manufacture of 
iron goods. In 1760 Roebuck founded the Canon Iron Works 
near Edinburgh, where his engineer, John Smeaton, used an 
improved blast. ‘Irdn-mad’ Wilkinson, whose works were at 
roseley near Coalbrookdale, made the first iron ship, bored the 
cylinders for Watt’s steam-engines, and on his death left instruc- 
nons to be buried in an iron coffin. Matthew Boulton of Soho, 
irming am, was the greatest hardware manufacturer of his 
age, an with James Watt produced the steam-engines that 
provided the power for the Industrial Revolution. Near Coal- 
roo ale the first iron bridge was built across the Severn, 
new Iroi) Age was soon in full swing, with coal and iron as 
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the basis of the modern industrial state. The oid smelting 
districts decayed; in 1827 Sussex furnace was extin- 

guished. New industrial centres grew up round the coal-fields 
of the north, midlands, and south Wales to supply the govern- 
ment with weapons of war and the new towns with cheap iron 
articles. In 1815 Sir Humphry Davy invented the miners’ 
safety lamp ; but mining continued to be very dangerous owing 
to the lower seams now being worked. During the century 
1740-1840 Britain’s production of pig-iron increased eighty- 
fold, and Britain became the ‘workshop of the world.’ 

Steam-power 

Although steam-power was vaguely known to some of the 
ancients, its immense possibilities remained untapped till 
modern times. About 1 700 an Englishman named Savery and 
a French Huguenot named Papin invented steam-engines. In 
1705 Newcomen took out a patent for a steam-engine which 
came to be widely used for pumping water out of mines. 
Newcomen’s engine was very costly to use, as the cylinder was 
alternately cooled and reheated and thus used large quantities 
of fuel. Its improvement was the work of James Watt. 

James Watt (1736-1819) was the son of a Scottish ship- 
wright. He spent the year 1 755 in London learning the trade of 
mathematical instrument making and avoided going out at 
night for fear of press-gangs. On returning to Glasgow in 175^ 
he was forbidden by the local gild to set up shop as he had not 
served the customary apprenticeship. The university came to 
his rescue by allowing him to establish a shop inside its pre- 
cincts. It was thus that he became acquainted with New- 
comen’s engine when he was given the university model to 
repair. In 1765 he made his first important improvement-— t e 
separate condenser into which the used steam was driven from 
the cylinder. This kept the cylinder hot and effected a large 
saving of fuel. In 1775 Watt entered into his famous partner- 
ship with Matthew Boulton, the hardware manufacturer ot 
Soho near Birmingham. For the next twenty-five years 
Boulton and Watt had a monopoly in the manufacture of the 
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new steam engines. So far the steam engine could perform an 

up-and-down motion only and was used mainly for pumping 

water out of mines, especially the copper- and tin-mines of 

Oornwall. In 1781, with the help of his able foreman, William 

Murdoch (who later invented gas lighting), Watt made his 

secc^ great improvement. This was the rotary movement 

produced by a device called the sun and planet. Henceforth 

the steam engine could be used to turn the wheels of industry, 

and m 1 785 was first applied to a cotton-mill at Papplewick in 

ottmgham. Steam-power increased man’s control over nature 

to an undreamt-of extent and ushered in Big Business and a new 

achine Age. It did not altogether create the factory system, 

as early factories and mills had been built to use water-power. 

ut It soon displaced water as the main source of power, and led 

o a vast expansion of the factory system and to the growth of 
large towns. 

(C) Communications 

Roads 

The growing specialization between district and district and 
town and country necessitated an improvement in the means of 
^ ransport. Pack-horses picking their way over muddy tracks, or - 
cargo boats engaged in cpastwise traffic or confined to the 
navipble portions of rivers, no longer met the nation’s needs. 

1 he roads had for long been under the care of the parishes, 
ut these, working through unpaid surveyors and relying on 
orced or pauper labour, had neglected their task. In 1663 the 
nrst 1 urnpike Act was passed authorizing a turnpike trust to 
maintain a certain stretch of road and recoup itself by levying 
oils at tolbbars placed at each end of its section. Turnpikes led 
o some sp^modic improvement, but they did not become 
common till the eighteenth century. After the Jacobite 
rebellion of 1 745 the government itself built some roads for 
military purposes in the north of England and in Scotland. 
Between 1 765 and 1 792 a Yorkshireman, John Metcalfe, 
commonly known as -‘Blind Jack of Knaresborough ’ from the 
infirmity which had afflicted him at the age of six, planned 
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nearly two hundred miles of road in the north. John MacAdam 
(1756-1836) improved road surfaces by the use of broken stone, 
bound together in his time by water and stone dust, but now 
by tar to give the modern tar macadam ; much of his work was 
in the Bristol area. The greatest of the road builders was 
Thomas Telford, who constructed a thousand miles of roadway 
in Scotland and hundreds of bridges. His most famous work was 
planning the London-Holyhead road, for which he constructed 
the beautiful Menai Suspension Bridge which was opened in 
1826. In 1784 Palmer, a theatre-manager of Bristol, began to 
make his famous coaches, designed to carry both passengers and 
mails. The heyday of coaching was in the 1820’s and 1830’s 
when an average speed of about 10 m.p.h. was maintained and 
such regularity observed that villages could set their clocks by 
the passing of the coach. In 1824 it took twenty-four hours to 
journey from Manchester to London — a distance covered by 
the modern railway in less than five hours. 

Canals 

Although canals had for long been used on the Continent and 
in China, in 1750 they were still unknown in England. The 
first canal in this country was the Bridgewater Canal, ^ com- 
menced by the unlettered genius, James Brindley, in the year 
1759. The part which connected the Duke of Bridgewater s 
coal-mines at Worsley with Manchester was opened in 1761 
and reduced the cost of coal by one-half. The Duke was soon 
obtaining j^8o,ooo a year from his canal ; he had paid Brindley 
twenty-one shillings a week. Till his death in 1772 Brindley 
was employed incessantly in building and planning canals. He 
extended the original Bridgewater Canal to the mouth of the 
Mersey at Runcorn. He tf^ worked on the Trent and Mersey 
Canal which was promoted by Josiah Wedgw'ood, the pottery 
manufacturer, and also planned canals joining I.eeds and Liver- 
pool, the Forth and Clyde, and the Severn and the Black 
Country. His early death prevented him from seeing the fruits 
of most of his labours. His illiteracy gave us the word ' navvy ’— 
Brindley’s spelling of the navigators who dug out the course. 
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After 1790 a boom took place in canal-building. The road- 
builder Telford was responsible for many of the later canals, 
including the Caledonian Canal (1823). Fo** Haifa century 
canals played an important part in carrying heavy imperishable 
goods like coal, ore, and china clay ; but after 1840 they rapidly 
declined in face of the competition of the railways. The Man- 
chester Ship Canal, opened in 1894, was built to enable ocean- 
going vessels to reach Manchester and was quite different in its 
purpose from the tow-path canals of a century earlier, 

.m 

(D) Economic Thought 

From Mercantilism to Laissez-faire 

At the same time as all these changes a revolution was taking 
place in economic doctrine and policy. For several centuries the 
economic life of the country had been closely regulated accord- 
ing to the doctrines of mercantilism. In the eighteenth century 
mercantile regulation gave way to laissez-faire, which meant 
that the government’s policy was now to interfere as little as 
possible in the economic life of the country. 

This new outlook suited the temper of the age. Many of the 

old restrictions were an undoubted hindrance to economic 

expansion. The governing classes, too, scared by the doctrines 

of the French Revolution, were little inclined to interfere, in the 

interests of the workers, with the free play of economic forces. 

Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations (1776) attacked out-of-date 

restrictions, and preached instead free competition as the surest 

way to national prosperity. In 1798 the gloomy parson, 

Thomas Malthus, published his Essay on Population in which he 

argued that it was useless to try to raise the standard of life of 

the poor because there would never be enough food to support 
a fast-growing population. 

The government therefore swept away the old restrictions and 
then folded its arms. When the workers appealed for the fixing 
of wages under the Statute of Apprentices the act was repealed 
(1813-1814), Yet when the workers themselves combined to 
improve their conditions, Parliament passed the Anti-Combina- 
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tion Acts of 1799 and 1800, making trade unions illegal. Amid 
such injustices was industrial England born. 

Note on Population Changes 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries people moved 
from the countryside to the towns, and from the south to the 
midlands and the north. The population also increased in size. 
In 1801 the first census was taken and this was followed by one 
every ten years. The causes of this increase were twofold : a 
higher birth-rate and a lower death-rate. Lower mortality was 
itself the result of many factors such as the gradually rising 
standard of living, improved hygiene, and increased knowledge 
of medicine, all of which took place despite the horrors of 
the Industrial Revolution. Vaccination against smallpox, for 
instance, was discovered by Edward Jenner in 1798. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Give reasons why the Industrial Revolution first appeared in 
Britain. 

2. Summarize the changes in agriculture from 1700 to 1820. 
What were their results? 

3. Describe the inventions in the textile industries 1700-1820. 

4. Give reasons why [a) steam-power was the central develop- 
ment, {b) coal was the most essential raw material, of the Industrial 
Revolution. 

5. What improvements took place in means of transport during 
the years 1700-1820? 

6. What do you understand by laissez-fairel Discuss in class the 
advantages and disadvantages of such a policy, 

j growth of the population of England 

and Wales from 1500 to 1931, 



PART III 

NATION-BUILDING (1815-1870) 

INTRODUCTION 

4 

The European Background (1815-1870) 

The Treaty of Vienna (1815) remodelled the map of Europe 
and set the stage for the following century. Denmark, which 
had aided Napoleon, lost Norway to Sweden. The latter 
yielded Finland to Russia, which also obtained most of Poland. 
In Germany the Holy Roman Empire, abolished by Napoleon, 
was not restored ; instead there was established a German Con- 
federation of thirty-nine states, chief of which were Austria and 
Prussia. Austria obtained Lombardy and Venetia in return for 
giving up the former Austrian Netherlands, which were joined 
to Holland to form a new kingdom under the House of Orange. 
Prussia, which had played a large part in the final overthrow 
of Napoleon, obtained valuable territories ip the Rhineland. 
In Italy the old order was re-established with little alteration. 
Austrian influence was supreme in Italy, as apart from her 
direct rule in Lombardy and Venetia, branches of the Haps- 
burgs ruled in the northern duchies, and the Pope and the King 
of Naples looked to Austria to protect their thrones. The 
Treaty of Vienna has been criticized for ignoring, in countries 
like Germany, Italy, Belgium and Poland, that desire or 
national unity and independence which the French Revolution 
hpd done much to stimulate. 

From 1815 to 1822 the Great Powers held Congresses to 
regulate the affairs of Europe, but these Congresses were soon 
dominated by the reactionary outlook of the Austrian Chan- 
cellor, Mettemich. The British Foreign Secretaries, Cast e- 
reagh and Canning, protested, and the Congress System came 
to an end. In 1830 the French overthrew the Bourbons an 
placed Louis Philippe (1830-1848) on the throne. Poles ana 
Italians tried unsuccessfully to throw off the foreign yoke, a 
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the Belgians, with the help of Louis Philippe and the British 
minister, Lord Palmerston, succeeded in winning their inde- 
pendence from Holland. 

In 1848 revolutions broke out on a larger scale. In France 
Louis Philippe was deposed and a Republic established under 
Louis Napoleon, nephew of the great emperor. By 1852 Louis 
Napoleon had changed his title to Emperor Napoleon III. 
Elsewhere in 1848 revolutions failed, and the national aspira- 
tions of Germans, Italians, and the many divisions of the 
Austrian ‘ramshackle’ Empire were, for the time being, 
dashed. 

In 1852 Cavour, Prime Minister of Piedmont, began his work 
of unifying Italy. He secured the aid of Napoleon III in expel- 
ling the Austrians from Lombardy (1859), while the Italian 
soldier. Garibaldi, expelled the Bourbons from Naples. The 
new kingdom of Italy was proclaimed in 1861, though it did not 
obtain Venetia till 1866 and Rome till 1870. 

These last Italian acquisitions arose out of Bismarck’s wars 
on behalf of German unification. In 1864 he persuaded Austna 
to join in an attack on Denmark. Then in 1866 he turned on 
Austria, defeated her at Sadowa and expelled her from the 
German Confederation. The Franco-German War of 1870- 
1871 completed his work. France was defeated at Sedan and 
Napoleon Ill’s empire collapsed. France had to yield Alsace- 
Lorraine to the new German Empire and withdraw from Italy 
her troops protecting the Papacy. 

In Eastern Europe the Ottoman Empire began its painful 
process of breaking up. Russia hoped to profit from this break- 
up by extending her power towards Constantinople; but 
Britain and other countries opposed Russian designs. In 1821 
the Greeks revolted against the Turks and after nearly ten years 
secured their independence. The Sultan then had to face 
revolts by his own Egyptian Viceroy, Mehemet Ali. These were 
quelled by the Great Powers, and finally in 1854- 1856 Britain 
and France succeeded in the Crimean War in preventing any 
further disintegration of the Ottoman Empire — for the time 
being, at any rate. 


CHAPTER IX 

TORY REACTION AND REFORMS (1815-1830) 

Lord Liverpool’s Government 


Lord Liverpool’s government, formed in 1812, witnessed the 
overthrow of Napoleon and continued throughout the post-war 
years till 1827. The Prime Minister himself was not of out- 
st^dmg ability, but he was easy-going and able to manage 
different sorts of people. Till 1 822 the leading figure in his min- 

aristocrat who 

held the position of Foreign Secretary. Castlereagh was widely 
blamed for the reactionary policy of these first ten years. In 
truth, although a reactionary, he was too much occupied with 
^reign affairs to attend much to conditions at home The 
Home Secretary, Lord Sidmouth, who as Addington had been 

T and the Lord Chancellor, 

Lord Eldon, were thoroughgoing diehards and were probably 

more to blame for the government’s domestic policy. Reaction 

m tact was a legacy from the younger Pitt, who had set the 

fashion of exaggerating the dangers of Jacobinism and of 

opposing tooth-and-nail every concession to the people. 


Distress after the War 

were years of much distress and dis- 

S thL are manifold, being bound up 

^th the inevuable dislocations following the conclusion of 

anrt Vears of war ^ well as with the general political, social, 
and economic condition of the country. 


Causes : ( i ) Effects of the Wars 

When peace came several hundred thousands of soldiers and 

them demobilized with no arrangements to find 

them a hvehhood. A slump occurred when government Orders 
tor armaments, food, and clothing suddenly ceased. Trade was 
isorganized by factors outside the government’s control 

«37 
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Europe was too impoverished to buy British goods, and some 
countries began to establish industries of their own. War con- 
ditions and the British navy had combined to give Britain 
almost a monopoly of certain distant markets before 1815; 
after 1815 we had to face the competition of other nations. 
Prices were high owing to the waste of war and to the paper 
currency which Pitt had made inconvertible in 1797 and which 
was now suffering from inflation. In 1819 a committee, under 
the chairmanship of a ‘coming’ politician named Robert Peel, 
recommended the resumption of cash payments, and by 4^821 
paper money was once more convertible. The cost of twenty 
years of war was not so easily settled. The National Debt had 
risen from ^244,000,000 in 1793 to over ^^850,000,000 in 1815; 
interest had to be paid to the government’s creditors (mainly 
the wealthy classes of the country itself), apart from any repay- 
ment of the principal, and this of course meant high taxation, 
which was so arranged as to press most heavily on the poorer 
classes. 

Causes: (2) Political and Social Condition of Britain 

In 1815 Britain consisted, in Disraeli’s phrase, of two 
nations.” The one was .small in numbers, rich in material 
possessions, and enjoying authority over its feliow-creatures. 
The other included the masses of the people who worked inces- 
santly and for a miserable livelihood in mines, fields, and fac- 
tories, and were subject to laws which they had no share in 
passing. A wide gulf separated the two sides, breeding mis- 
understanding and hatred. 

Government was in the hands of the landed interests, and t e 
growing industrial north and the working-classes were withou 
political power. Local affairs were managed by small corpora- 
tions in the towns and by the Justices of the Peace in the coun 
ties, for as yet there were no elected town or county counci s. 
The monarchy too was discredited. During the last ten 
of his reign (1810-1820) the old king, George III, was blind 
and subject to fits of madness, and the royal powers were 
exercised by the Prince of Wales. The Regent posed as tne 
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first gentleman in Europe,’ but his vanity and deceitfulness, 
his wicked life, and his sordid quarrels with his wife (if she 
really was his wife, for he had secretly married another lady 
before) disgraced the name of ‘ gentleman ’ and qualified him 
more for the title of ‘first cad.’ When the Regent became 
George IV in 1820 the nation was shocked by the new king’s 
efforts to obtain a divorce and exclude his wife from the 
coronation. The unhappy lady solved the problem by con- 
veniently dying. 

Meanwhile the common people were suffering from the 
recent agricultural and industrial changes. In the countryside 
enclosures had robbed the people of their land and machinery 
had taken away their cottage spinning, while the Speen- 
hamland System was depressing wages and pauperizing the 
labourer. In the towns and factories dirt, disease, bad housing, 
long hours, low wages, and the employment of women and chil- 
dren made conditions almost intolerable.. To enforce the Anti- 
Combination Acts the government employed spies and agents 
provocateurs. Machinery was also displacing the old hand- 
workers or depressing the living of such as continued. Promi- 
nent among these were the hand-loom weavers who, numbering 
about half-a-million, struggled till 1850 against the superior 
power-looms and saw their wages sink to a penny an hour. 
The economists argued that machinery stimulated demand, and 
thus employment, by cheapening production ; they overlooked 
the fact that such adaptation takes time and that the transition 
IS bound to hit those who, without reserves of wealth, must live 
from da.y to day. In town and country ‘Luddite’ riots broke 

were so called after 

a half-wit, Ned Ludd, who led attacks against the Nottingham 
lace-machines in i8ii. The government’s methods with law- 
breakers were tiger-like in their ferocity. About two hundred 
o ences were punishable by death ; thousands of convicts were 
transported to Botany Bay for sheep-stealing; the starving 
peasant who poached was tried by his own local landlords 

and suffered exile or imprisonment under the severe Game 
Laws. 
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Men of England, wherefore plough 
For the lords who lay you low? 

Wherefore weave with toil and care 
The rich robes your tyrants wear? 

wrote the revolutionary poet, Shelley, and his words found an 
echo injnany a humble breast. 

Causes: (3) Repressive Attitude oj the Government 

The people’s sufferings were not altogether the fault of the 
government, but under the prevailing notions of laissez-fdi^e the 
government did nothing to check abuses and at times adopted 
a policy of repression and class legislation. 

In 1815 it passed the famous Corn Law. Under the high 
prices during the war landlords had enjoyed big rents and 
much new land had been brought into cultivation. With the 
signing of peace and the restoration of normal trade, landlords 
and farmers feared the competition of foreign com. To prevent 
this the Parliament of landowners excluded foreign com unless 
the price of home corn had reached the high figure of eighty 
shillings a quarter. The general effect of this was to raise the 
price of bread. In 1816 the government yielded to the demands 
of the Whig opposition and repealed the income-tax. This tax 
had admittedly been imposed as a war-time measure, but with 
a large National Debt the war had still to be paid for, and the 
effect of the repeal was to relieve the rich at the expense of the 
poor. Numerous articles in everyday use were taxed instead, 
and these indirect taxes involved a much greater sacrifice for 
the poor than for the rich. 

Reformers and Radicals 

After Waterloo the demand for reforms grew rapidly. Poets 
like Shelley and Byron demanded freedom for the human soul. 
Sir Samuel Romilly and Sir James Mackintosh urged reform of 
the penal code, while an extreme section of the Whig party, 
led by Lord Grey and Sir Francis Burdett^ pressed for Parlia- 
mentary reform. Major Cartwright was busy founding Hamp- 
den Clubs for the same purpose, and ‘ Orator ’ Hunt was rous- 
ing popular enthusiasm at his mass meetings. The writings of 
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the lawyer, Jeremy Bentham, were slowly but surely influencing 
the minds of thinking men, like the steady dripping of water on 
stone. Bentham disbelieved in mere custom or tradition; his 
sole criterion in judging the laws and institutions of a country 
was their usefulness. Do they, he asked, promote “the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number”? If not, they must be swept 
away. Among his disciples was the Charing Cross tailor, 
Francis Place, who was working for the repeal of the laws 
against trade unions and who afterwards turned to the one 
overriding question of the time, Parliamentary reform. Place 
and other extremists were called ‘ Radicals’ because they wished 
to tackle evils at their roots (Latin radix =Tooi) . 

The greatest Radical of the age was William Cobbett ( 1 762- 
^^ 35 )' in Surrey, Cobbett remained till his death a lover 
of the old English countryside in which he had been brought 
up. He was self-taught and full of prejudices and ill-assorted 
ideas— of a type of mind the very reverse of Bentham’s. But his 
heart was with the poor and oppressed, and his mastery of clear 
forthright prose and his habit of wholesale denunciation made 
him the greatest influence of his age over the working-classes. 
From 1802 till his death in 1835 he issued his weekly Political 
Register y widely read in home and inn at its original price of 
one shilling and one half-penny, and still more widely read 
when reduced to twopence. In it he pressed for Parliamentary 
reform and attacked all the things he hated : industrialism, 
parasitic towns (of which London, the ‘Great Wen,’ was the 
chief), the National Debt, high taxes for the benefit of stock- 
holders and financiers, Parliamentary corruption, ‘ Parson ’ 
Malthus, and pink-nosed Liverpool. The Register was scoffed 
at by his opponents as ‘Cobbett’s Twopenny Trash.’ In 1817 
the government suspended the Habeas Corpus Act and Cob- 
bett prudently escaped to America for two years. On his return 
he began his tours of the English countryside described in his 
Rural Rides. For three years after the Reform Act of 1832 Cob- 
bett sat in Parliament for Oldham, but the qualities which had 

made him the people’s tribune failed to move the trained or 
blissful minds of that august assembly. 
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Popular Protests : Peterloo and the Six Acts 

For five years after Waterloo a series of meetings and riots, 
rick-burning, and machine-breaking swept the country. In 
i8i6 a meeting at Spa Fields outside London raided a gun- 
smith’s shop and, but for government action, would have 
developed into a riot. In the following year stones were thrown 
at the Prince Regent’s coach, and the government suspended 
the Habeas Corpus Act. Later a body of men set out to march 
from Manchester to London to lay their grievances before the 
government. These ‘ Blanketeers ’ — so-called from the blanket 
carried by each man for sleeping in — were dispersed by the 
authorities and reached no farther than Derbyshire. 

In August, 1819, a huge meeting was arranged in St Peter’s 
Fields, Manchester, to be addressed by ‘ Orator ’ Hunt. Over 
50,000 people trooped in from Manchester and neighbouring 
towns, many in holiday garb intent on enjoying their day out. 
The special objects of the meeting were Parliamentary reform 
and the repeal of the Com Laws, and banners were carried 
inscribed “Equal Representation or Death” and “No Corn 
Laws.” The Manchester magistrates forbade the meeting and, 
before any speeches had been made or any disorders had 
occurred, ordered the yeomanry to disperse the crowd. Regular 
soldiers were then sent in, and in the ensuing scuffle eleven 
people were killed and over five hundred injured. Popular 
indignation ran high and the massacre was nicknamed ‘ Pete^ 
loo ’ in mockery of Waterloo. The government congratulated 

the magistrates on their action. 

Peterloo was followed by the Six Acts (1819). Two whic 
forbade military drilling and the possession of arms were wise 
precautions, but others interfered with cherished liberties. 
Large meetings and the freedom of the press were suppressed, 
justice was delayed, and a stamp duty was placed on cheap 
pamphlets. The latter was aimed particularly at Cobbetts 

writings. j 

It is not surprising that the more extreme elements resorim 

to violence. In 1820 Thistlewood and others hatched the Cato 
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Street Conspiracy to murder the whole cabinet at dinner. A 

spy revealed the plot and the leaders were executed. The 

government during these years observed its first duty, to keep 

order; but it neglected to remedy the causes of the prevailing 
discontent. 

Lord Gastlereagh and Foreign Affairs 

Lord Castlereagh, Foreign Secretary from 1812 to 1822, was 
the most important man in the government. Bom in Ireland 
in 1769, he had served his political apprenticeship as Chief 
Secretary of that unhappy country, and had been active in 
promoting the Act of Union (1800). Later as Secretary at War 
he reorganized the army and with Canning planned the open- 
ing stages of the Peninsular War. As Foreign Secretary after 
1812 Castlereagh organized the Fourth Coalition which over- 
threw Napoleon, and afterwards represented Britain at the 

Congress of Vienna, where he wisely urged leniency towards 
defeated France. 

In 1818 Castlereagh by peaceful negotiations settled out- 
standing boundary questions. with the U.S.A. The rival navies 
were withdrawn from the Great Lakes, and the forty-ninth 
parallel of latitude was fixed as the boundary from the lakes to 

the Rockies. No fortifications were to be erected, and none 
has ever since been found necessary. 

Castlerea^’s chief concern, however, was with Europe, 
i he British minister was distinctly ‘ European ’ in outlook and 
supported the periodic congresses held to settle outstanding 
questions. This led his enemies to regard him as hand-in-glove 
^ ^ ontinental despots but they were wrong. Castle- 
indeed no liberal, but from the first he refused to 
identify Britain with the blind reaction of Mettemich and the 
sar. e atter s Holy Alliance (a league of rulers to govern 
according to ^ Christian principles) he dubbed “a piece of 
sublime mysticism and nonsense’’ and he advised the Regent 

approved of the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 1818 (which withdrew the allied army of occupation 
irom trance), but he opposed the Congress of Troppau, 1820, 
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and bluntly denounced the Troppau Protocol which pro- 
claimed the right of intervention in the affairs of other coun- 
tries. The inevitable development of his policy was the com- 
plete dissociation of Britain from the Congress System, but 
before this occurred he died by his own hand (1822). The 
London mob callously cheered his funeral procession. 

New Blood 

After Castlereagh’s death LiverpooFs ministry was reorgan- 
ized. Canning succeeded his rival at the Foreign Office, Peel 
became Home Secretary, and Huskisson went to the Board of 
Trade. These three ministers made the remaining five years 
of Liverpool’s ministry (1822-1827) niore enlightened, and 
a policy of moderate reform was begun. 

Canning’s Foreign Policy 

Canning’s policy towards the Continental despots was an 
acceleration of his predecessor’s^ In 1822 the Congress of 
Verona sanctioned the invasion of Spain by French troops to 
put down a rising and restore the Spanish king. Canning pro- 
tested against this interference in the internal affairs of another 
country — an interference which threatened also to extend the 
power of France. He was unable to prevent it, but retaliated by 
withdrawing definitely from the Congress System and taking 
his revenge over the American question. * 

The Spanish colonies in Central and South America had 
revolted from their mother-country during the Napoleomc 
Wars. After the wars they refused to return to their old allegi- 
ance. When the Holy Alliance considered the dispatch of an 
expeditionary force, Canning protested. It was more inte^ 
ference with the liberty of other nations, it again threatene 
an extension of French power, and (what weighed most of a 
with many of Canning’s Tory colleagues) it would injure 
trade with South America, which had increased consider y 
with the ending of the Spanish colonial 'restrictions. 
ning made it clear that the British fleet would prevent the 
dispatch of an expedition across the Atlantic and in 1824 c 
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recognized the new republics. “1 resolved,” he said, “that ii 
France had Spain, it should not be Spain with the Indies. I 
called the New World into existence to redress the balance of 
the old. George IV excused himself from reading the royal 
speech recognizing the rebel republics on the plea that he had 
mislaid his false teeth. In December, 1823, President Monroe 
had acted similarly to Canning by issuing the famous Doctrine 
announcing the opposition of the U.S.A. to European inter- 
fei-ence anywhere in the Americas. Canning also helped Brazil 
to assert its independence from Portugal. In Portugal, too, Can- 
ning supported the Constitutional party against a reactionary 
rising by sending a fleet to the River Tagus. 

English volunteers (including Byron, who lost his life at 
Missolonghi) helped the Greeks in the revolt against Turkey 
m 1821. But Canning was concerned to prevent Russia 
from profiting from the struggle. Hence he tried to limit the 
revolt and prevent Russia from acting alone. But events moved 
somewhat outside his control. The Sultan obtained an army 
and a fleet from his Egyptian vassal, Mehemet Ali, and the 
Greeks were pitilessly massacred. Russia sent an ultimatum to 
Turkey, and Britain and France dispatched a fleet to Greek 
waters. For a few months in 1827 Canning was Prime Minister, 
and Britain, France, and Russia declared for the independence 
of Greece. Canning died in August, 1827. Two months later, 
^ a result of a threatening movement on the part of the Turks, 
Admiral Codnngton, commanding a joint British, French, and 
Russian^fleet, sank the Turkish fleet at Navarino. Wellington 
called this somewhat accidental battle an “untoward event,” 
but It helpted to secure the independence of Greece which the 
bultan was eventually forced to recognize (1829). 

Peel at the Home 0 £Bce (i822-i82‘7) 

Robert Peel (1788-1850) was the son of a wealthy Lancashire 
cotton mMufacturer. After an education at Harrow and Christ 
Church, Oxford, the young Robert entered politics. His first 
post was tn Ireland where he organized a police force that fore- 
shadowed the London ‘bobbies.’ In 1819 he was chairman of 
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the committee that recommended the resumption of cash pay- 
ments by the Bank of England. Peel was in line with the 
old-fashioned Tories in his opposition to Parliamentary reform 
and even to Catholic Emancipation, which latter Canning and 
others were ready to support. But he represented the new 
industrial element in politics, and as Home Secretary he carried 
through important reforms. 

He abolished the evil practice of sending spies among the 
working-classes and humanized the penal system. This had for 
long been based on the notion that the best way of stamping 
out crime was to punish offenders as harshly as possible. No 
attempt was made to educate them out of their evil ways. The 
prisons were filthy and degrading, and there were over two 
hundred capital offences, many quite trivial, such as imperson- 
ating a Chelsea pensioner. This system defeated its own ends. 
Petty offenders indulged in violence to evade capture, while 
juries were often unwilling to find accused persons guilty and 
thus send them to the gallows. At the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury John Howard laboured to reform prison life, and was fol- 
lowed by the Quaker, Elizabeth Fry. Romilly and Mackintosh 
had for long exposed the cruelties and anomalies of the pei^ 
code, and now Peel gave official support to the movement. He 
systematized many of the laws by reducing their number an 
doing away with inconsistencies, and he abolished the deat 
penalty for more than a hundred minor offences. In this way 
he strove to “make the punishment fit the crime.” 

Huskisson at the Board of Trade 

Meanwhile William Huskisson, M.P. for Liverpool, was 
doing valuable work at the Board of Trade with the co-opera 
tion of ‘Prosperity’ Robinson, Chancellor of the Exc eque , 
and with the support of Canning. Huskisson resumed t e tas , 
abandoned since the days of Adam Smith and the 
Pitt, of revising the nation’s tariff in the direction of ree 

He reduced many duties on raw materials, e.g., wool, ana 
an upper limit of thirty per cent, for taxes on manufactur 
goods. Colonial goods were often given tariff preferen 
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Thus Canadian wheat and timber, Indian silks, and Australian 
wool were taxed at lower rates than the same articles from out- 
side the empire. The Navigation Laws were considerably modi- 
fied, particularly towards those countries which made reciprocal 
concessions. Direct trade between our colonies and foreign 
countries was also allowed in place of the old insistence on 
certain colonial goods being sent first to Britain. Not till 1849, 
however, were the Navigation Laws completely repealed. 
With the Corn Law of 1815 Huskisson achieved less in face of 
the opposition of the landed interests. He carried a few minor 
modifications, but was unable to pass his main reform, the 
introduction of a sliding scale whereby, starting high when the 
price was low, the duty was to fall gradually as the price rose. 
It was left to Wellington (1828) to introduce a sliding scale with 
Huskisson’s scale of duties altered and spoilt. In 1824-1825 
the Anti-Combination Acts were repealed, though this was 
not so much a government measure as a result of the agitation 
carried out by Francis Place (see pp. 141, 283). 

Huskisson was one of our greatest finance and trade ministers. 
In 1830 his life was tragically ended by an accident at the 
opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 

Wellington’s Ministry (1828-1830) : Catholic Emanci- 
pation 

In 1827 Lord Liverpool was succeeded by Canning, whose 
death a few months later produced another short Tory minis- 
try. Then in 1828 the Duke of Wellington became Prime Min- 
ister. Peel, whose opposition to Catholic Emancipation had led 
him to refuse office in the two short ‘ Canriingite’ ministries, 
now returned to the Home Office. He was also leader of the 
Commons and the Duke’s right-hand man. 

Wellington (1769-1852) was largely an untried man in 
politics. Since representing England at Vienna in 1815 he had 
fulfilled various diplomatic and political duties. He belonged 
to the extreme Tories, regarding any change as akin to that 
Jacobinism which he had spent his life in fighting. He opposed 
Catholic Emancipation and the slightest tinkering with the old 
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ParJiamentary system, and his extreme views soon led the more 
enlightened Canningites (Huskisson, Melbourne, and Palmer- 
ston) to resign. The two latter soon passed over to the Whigs. 

In 1828 the young Whig leader, Lord John Russell, intro- 
duced a bill repealing the Test and Corporation Acts. These 
measures, dating from Charles ITs reign, prohibited Noncon- 
formists from holding office under the state or in a municipal- 
ity. They had been evaded for a century by the passing of 
annual Indemnity Acts freeing Nonconformists from any pun- 
ishments they had incurred. But this was an undignified 
proceeding, and the two acts were now repealed. 

In 1829 Peel organized the Metropolitan Police Force to 
replace the old unsatisfactory watchmen. The new force was 
made into a career for young men, and being unarmed could 
not commit any ‘Peterloos.’ These ‘bobbies’ or ‘peelers’ were 
at first ridiculed, but they soon proved their worth, and Peel’s 
example was in time followed throughout the rest of the 
country. 

In the same year the question of Catholic Emancipation came 
to a head. Catholics in England and Ireland were still excluded 
from many offices, including that of Member of Parliament. 
Since the Act of Union and Pitt’s broken promises Ireland had 
regarded herself as betrayed and had remained discontented. 
Soon she was spellbound by the oratory of an Irish Catholic 
lawyer, Daniel O’Connell, who, although opposed to violence, 
was determined to use every lawful device possible to gain his 
ends. He formed a Catholic Association, collected a Catholic 
rent from the peasantry to obtain funds, addressed monster 
meetings, and used the Catholic priesthood to win the support 
of the peasantry. In 1828 a by-election occurred at County 
Clare in western Ireland. The government candidate was a 
popular figure, but O’Connell stood against him and obtaine 
an overwhelming majority. This created a difficult situation. 
O’Connell had been elected, but as a Catholic could not sit m 
Parliament. The Duke, on being informed that Ireland was 
on the verge of civil war, sounded the retreat like a pru en 
general. Catholic Emancipation was granted (1829) by opening 
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all official posts to Catholics except those of Sovereign, Regent, 
Lord Chancellor, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. By a policy 
of pinpricks the government made O’Connell go through 
another election and also raised the voting qualification for Irish 
Catholics. O’Connell spent the rest of his life fighting, vainly, 
for the remission of tithes paid by the Irish peasants to the 
Protestant Church, and for the repeal of the Act of Union. 

Peel had stood by his Prime Minister despite his own dis- 
beliefin Emancipation. We can admire his loyalty but hardly 
his political wisdom; he had allowed himself to be caught in 
the same cleft stick as his master and had advised yielding as 
the only way out. In 1830 George IV died and was succeeded 
by his more popular sailor brother, William IV. Parliamentary 
reform was in the air, and the news of the 1830 revolutions in 
France and Belgium stimulated its demand. An election was 
held, and in the new Parliament Wellington declared the 
British constitution perfect. He was soon defeated. The Whigs 
took over, and the long period of Tory rule, lasting almost 
without interruption from 1770, was ended. 


% QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

I. Summarize the causes of distress and discontent from 181^ to 
1022. How far was the government to blame? 

n n ' Jeremy Bentham, Francis Place, William 

Cobbett, Peterloo, the Six Acts. 

Canni^ig^ Castlereagh and 

1830)*^”'^"^^ domestic reforms of the Tories (1822- 

5 - What do you understand by Catholic Emancipation? Describe 

wron^so^ granted, and consider the rights and 

wrongs of Wellington s retreat. ° 



CHAPTER X 

WHIG REFORMS AND DECLINE (1830-1841) 


Earl Grey’s Government (1830-1834) 

In 1830 the veteran Whig leader, Earl Grey, succeeded 
Wellington as Prime Minister. Among his appointments were 
the two Canningites, Lord Melbourne and Lord Palmerston, 
to the Home Office and the Foreign Office respectively. The 
young Whig, Lord John Russell, was made Paymaster-General 
and soon became the government’s leading spokesman in the 
Commons — for his title of ‘Lord’ was a courtesy title only. 
Another young Whig, Lord Durham, held office as Lord Privy 
Seal. The most pressing question was the reform of Parliament. 


I 


The Old Parliamentary Syste 


I I 


Apart from certain religious disabilities, such as the exclusion 
of Jews and atheists from Parliament, there were three matters 
in need of urgent reform : the distribution of voting-power,#the 
distribution of seats, and the corruption that still marred 
election of candidates. 

The franchise, or the power to vote at elections, was very 
restricted, and was confined to men. In the counties it was 
limited to those possessing freehold land worth forty shilHn^gs 
a year — a high qualification which had not been altered for 
four centuries. In the boroughs all sorts of qualifications, vary- 
ing with the history of each borough, gave the vote. In some 
only the few members of the corporation could vote; in ot ers 
the owners of particular pieces of land ; in others those w 0 
paid rates and taxes; and in others the so-called ‘ potwallopers 
or owners of hearths. In the nomination boroughs the Ian - 
owner had the sole right of nominating the member. 
boroughs were controlled by a few' wealthy persons, 
landowners; where this was particularly noticeable th^ we 
known as ‘pocket’ boroughs. A few boroughs such as res 
and Westminster were democratic. 
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The distribution of seats was most unfair. The House of 
Commons contained 658 members, of whom 513 were from 
England and Wales, 100 from Ireland, and 45 from Scotland. 
Apart from a small and recent exception in the case of York- 
shire, every English county, no matter what its population, 
returned two members — a relic of the medieval practice of 
returning two knights from every shire. The main bulk of the 
members (419 out of the 513 from England and Wales) were 
elected by the boroughs. These Parliamentary boroughs dated 
mostly from the Middle Ages, but the Tudors had created many 
on the royal estates in Cornwall ; they had not been added to 
since the reign of James I. The results were absurd. The south 
was over-represented compared with the growing industrial 
north. Cornwall returned as many members as Scotland, 
although its population was only one-eighth that of Scotland. 
Many Parliamentary boroughs had lost whatever importance 
they had once possessed. Old Sarum (near Salisbury) was an 
uninhabited mound ; Dunwich, once in Suffolk, was under the 
North Sea ; Downton, in Wiltshire, was in the middle of a 
stream. Yet these ‘rotten’ boroughs, or rather their owners, 
continued to send two members each to Parliament. Mean- 
while other towns had grown enormously, especially with the 
ndustrial Revolution, and were quite unrepresented, except in 
so far as they contained forty-shilling freeholders who could 
exercise the county vote— and this they did not. Among such 
towns were Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham. 

Such a system inevitably bred corruption. Candidates spoke 
Irom the hustings or platform, and the voters denoted their 
choice openly. The absence of the secret vote by ballot encour- 
aged bribery, influence, or intimidation. Nor were election- 
expenses limited as nowadays, and huge sums were spent in 
buying votes. The boroughs were the worst offenders, and 

ickens in his Pickwick Papers has caricatured the corruption of 

swill^ election in the imaginary borough of Eatan- 

Efefenders of the system maintained that its very variety 
enabled every interfest to be represented, and they pointed out 
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that the old system had produced men of genius, such as the 
elder Pitt who had sat for Old Sarum. But after 1815 the 
demand for reform increased. To Whigs like Grey and Russell, 
and radicals like Cobbett and Hunt, were now added the 
manufacturing and commercial classes whose numbers had 
increased during the Industrial Revolution and who were 
determined to end the monopoly of political power long 
enjoyed by the landowners. 

The Reform Struggle 

In March, 1831, Lord John Russell introduced the first 
Reform Bill. Its proposals of disfranchising the worst of the 
rotten and the nomination boroughs, redistributing their seats, 
and extending and making uniform the franchise were greeted 
with derision by the upholders of the old system. By April the 
Commons had rejected the bill and Earl Grey appealed to the 
country. The ensuing election was one of the wildest in our 
history, even the vested interests in the rotten boroughs being 
intimidated by mob enthusiasm. “The bill, the whole bill, and 
nothing but the biirVwas the popular cry. The Whigs were 
returned with a large majority and forthwith introduced a 
second bill. This passed the Commons but was rejected by the 
Lords (October). Riots occurred at Bristol and Nottingham, 
and reforming societies began to drill their members. In 
December a third bill was introduced, which by the following 
March (1832) had once more passed the Commons. The Lords 
shrank from a second rejection but introduced wrecking amend- 
ments. Lord Grey then requested the King to create a sumciem 
number of new peers to pass the bill, and, when met witn 
refusal, resigned. Wellington’s efforts to form an alternative 
government made him the most unpopular man in Englan • 
The mob stoned his windows, and, to create a financial panic 
and increase the government’s difficulties, Francis Place issue 
placards: “To stop the Duke, go for gold.” Wellington con- 
fessed his failure, and Lord Grey returned to office with t e 
royal promise of creating the necessary peers. The promise 
alone was sufficient. Wellington and about one hundred peers 
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abstained from voting, and in June, 1832, after a struggle of 
fifteen months, the Reform Bill became law . 

4 

The Reform Act (1832) 

In the boroughs a uniform voting-qualification w'as created, 
the vote being given to all householders paying /)io or more 
a year in rent. In the counties the fortv-shilliiitr freeholders 



The Interior of the House of Commons 

l^nd sit thc^PHme'Mriiis“er’Vsul>ponc^^^ left picture. On l.is liKht 

Minister himself and those members of the Cabinet Opposition ineinbei-s. I lie Prune 


were reinforced by long-lease-holders paying /:,o a year in ren 

and short-lease-holders paying ^50. ' ^ ^ ycai in .en 

five boroughs with less than 2,000 inhabitants lost botl 
heir mernbers, thirty boroughs of between 2,000 and 4,00c 
in^habitants lost one member each. This, with other smal 
anges, gave 1 43 seats for redistribution. Of these 65 were 

^ 8 to Scotland 

5 Ireland, and the remaining 65 to new boroughs, of whicl 
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many (like Manchester and Birmingham) received 2 members 
each. 

What the act meant in practice was that the borough vote 
was now in the hands of the upper middle classes — industrialists 
and the better-off shopkeepers and professional men. In the 
counties the wealthy tenant-farmers were added to the old free- 
holders, and there the landed interest still reigned supreme. 
The number of voters was only increased from 435,000 to 

For long the act made little difference to the com- 
position of the Commons, which remained a predominantly 
aristocratic body, while corruption and intimidation continued 
to influence elections. The working-classes, who had taken 
a prominent part in the agitation, were bitterly disappointed ; 
in a few democratic boroughs the new qualification actually 
disfranchised certain voters. None the less, a breach had been 
made in thd stronghold of the landed aristocracy. The middle 
classes and the industrial interests had secured admission; 
while the working-classes, disregarding all attempts to close the 
breach, were soon launching fresh attacks. Not till 1867 did the 
middle classes heed their clamour and open the gates. 

More Whig Reforms 

Another election was held and the Whigs were again 
returned with a majority. Lord Grey continued as Prime Min- 
ister till 1834, when he was succeeded by Lord Melbourne. 
Melbourne remained in office till 1841, except for a short inter- 
val, from the end of 1834 to the beginning of 1835, when Pee 
held office. 

The spirit of reform was in the air and for the next three years 
infected the Whigs. Broadly speaking it blew from two quar- 
ters. One was the utilitarianism of Jeremy Bentham, w 0 
died in 1832. Every law and institution, jie argued, should ^ 
submitted to the test of its utility, and since everyone knew 
what was best for himself the government should interfe^^ 
little as possible. Where, however, it did interfere, it shou o 
to with the maximum amount of efficiency and centralization 
(to override local custom and slackness) and should see 
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support of the people. In other words, laissez-faire, efficiency, 
and democracy were the foundations of good government. 
Secondly there was the influence of humanitarianism. This — 
a legacy of the Methodist revival — was the driv'ing force oi a 
small but influential group inside the Church of England and 
known as Evangelicals. 


Refor 


i I 


s of 1833 


Wilbcrforce, Clarkson, and others of the ‘ Clapham Sect^ had 

followed up the abolition of the slave-trade in 1807 with an 

agitation for the emancipation of the existing slaves. In 1833, 

as Wilberforce’s life neared its end, their efforts were rewarded. 

Parliament abolished slavery throughout the Empire and voted 

£20,000,000 compensation to the slave-owners in the British 

West Indies and South Africa. The owners complained that the 

sum was inadequate, and in South Africa the Dutch Boer 

farmers trekked from Gape Colony to Natal, and thence to 

found independent republics in Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State. 


After the black slaves abroad came the little white slaves at 
home. Thousands of young children were being stunted in 
mind, soul, and body by the indescribably harsh conditions 
under which they worked in factories and mines. Robert Owen, 
John Fielden, Richard Oastler, and others pressed for reforms, 
but the few acts that had been passed merely touched the fringe 
ot the problem and in any case were not enforced. The most 
striking reformer was Lord Ashley (better known as the Earl 
ot bhaftesbury), whose efforts bore fruit in the Factory Act of 

of children under nine in textile mills was 
or 1 en. rom nine to thirteen a maximum working-day of 
nine hours was allowed, and some time was to be allotted to 
education. Young persons from thirteen to eighteen could not 
wor more than twelve hours a day. Four full-time inspectors 
were appointed to enforce the act. The new law marked the 
eginnmg- of part-time education and, most important of all, 
o t le system of enforcement through central inspectors. 

In the same year the government took its first step, albeit a 
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small one, towards assuming responsibility for the nation’s 
education. A Quaker named Lancaster had founded the Non- 
conformist British and Foreign School Society, and the Church 
of England had followed suit by establishing, through Dr Bell, 
its National Society. These two bodies had their own schools 
throughout the country but found their voluntary subscriptions 
and endowments insufficient for their needs, despite the salaries 
saved by the monitorial system of teaching. The government 
now came to their rescue by making an annual grant of 
;^20,ooo out of public money. In course of time the grants 
grew, but it was not till 1870 that the nation decided to have 
schools of its own (see Chapter XX). 

The Poor Law Amendment Act (1834) 

The system of supplementing wages out of rates according 
to the price of bread and the size of the family had originated 
in Speenhamland, Berkshire (1795) and had spread to other 
counties, especially in the south. It produced disastrous 
results. Farmers offered low wages and labourers accepted 
them, knowing the overseers would grant extra relief. The 
labourer of independent mind, finding himself undercut by the 
pauper, swallowed his pride and became a pauper himself. Thus 
the whole labouring-class was being demoralized. Rates rose 
so high that in one place it is said the landowners were willing 
to give their land away, but found no one to accept it ! These 
and other evils were exposed by a government commission, on 
the recommendation of which the Poor Law Amendment Act 
was passed. Its guiding principle was that of ‘less eligibility, 
the condition of the able-bodied pauper should be less 
eligible or desirable than that of the lowest-paid independent 
worker, and it was inspired by the Benthamite doctrines 0 
efficiency and centralization. 

The act reimposed the workhouse test by making all outdoor 
relief illegal. Conditions in the workhouses were made hars 
to deter any but the most destitute from applying for relie . 
Groups of parishes were to form unions to provide a common 
workhouse. The duties of the old overseers were transferred to 
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elected Boards of Guardians, and finally three central Poor 

Law Commissioners were appointed to enforce the law through- 
out the country. 

The act provoked a storm of opposition. People refused to 
enter the workhouses or ‘Bastilles’ as they called them. Charles 
Dickens in Oliver Twist exposed the inhumanity of the new law, 
while Radicals and Tories joined hands in denouncing the 
Whigs. The Commissioners, with their energetic Benthamite 
secretary, Edwin Chadwick, succeeded in enforcing the law in 
the south, but failed in the north, where the strong opposition 
soon merged into the Chartist movement. Although the act 
contained many sound and sensible provisions, it was in truth 
applied too harshly and suddenly to a generation that had 
grown up under the lax Speenhamland system. 


Peel’s ‘Hundred Days’ (December, 1834-April, 1835) 

Lord Melbourne had succeeded Grey in 1834 but at the end 
ot the year was displaced by Sir Robert Peel, whose short first 
ministry is sometimes called his ‘ Hundred Days.’ Peel lacked 
a majority in the Commons and appealed to the country. To 
his own constituents at Tamworth he issued his famous election 
manifesto. Herein he accepted the Reform Act of 1832, which 
he had at the time opposed, as a “ final and irrevocable settle- 
ment of a great constitutional question.” He also promised 
reforrns of other institutions where necessary, but stressed the 
need for caution. Soon after the election Peel was defeated by 
an alliance between the Whigs and O’Connell’s Irish members. 
Melbourne returned to office, and Peel spent the next six years 
building up the Conservative party from the old Tory party on 
the basis of his Tamworth Manifesto. 


Municipal Corporations Act (1835) 

unsatisfactory as the Parliamentary 

till. towns with charters dating from 

was usually controlled by 

Imona who recruited their numbers from 

g eir nends or relatives. Accounts were not audited 
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and much. public money was spent on dining and wining. In 
Coventry two schoolmasters were paid £"]00 to manage a school 
with only one pupil. New towns, like Manchester and Birming- 
ham, had no real municipal government and were controlled 
by a lord of the manor. Their affairs were managed (or often 
mismanaged or neglected) by a mixture of medieval and make- 
shift authorities. In some towns bodies of commissioners had 
taken over such necessary tasks as street lighting, paving, or 
sewage, but there was little co-ordination between them. 

The Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 extended to the 
towns the principles that had been applied to Parliament in 
1832. Town councils were to be elected by the whole body of 
ratepayers, and there was provision for the election of aldermen 
and mayors. The new councils possessed wide powers and 
could levy rates. Their accounts were to be audited. In the 
next few years many towns were incorporated; as for instance 
Manchester in 1838. The new councils proved successful and 
have gradually developed into the modern town councils whose 
powers far exceed those of a century ago. 

Whig Decline (1835-1841) 

The Whigs continued in power for the next six years, but 
their reforming energies were spent. Lord Melbourne was a 
cynical and contented aristocrat and his followers intrigued an 
quarrelled. Moreover, the Whigs were hampered by the Ins 
members upon whose support the government’s existence 
depended. O’Connell led this small but troublesome group, 
nicknamed his ‘Tail,’ and pressed the Whigs to lighten the 
burden of tithes that the Irish Catholic peasantry was force 0 
pay to support the Irish Protestant Church. The Whi^ spen 
much time seeking a solution, but vested interests 
ant prejudices were too strong and they never succeeded, ns 
opinion turned increasingly towards the complete severance 

the Union with England. . 

In 1837 William IV was succeeded by his niece, Victon , 

a girl of eighteen. Under a different law of succession 
passed to the nearest male relative. The Prime Minister r 
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deredgood service to the nation and the monarchy (for the latter 

institution was at this time very low in popular estimation) by 

training the Queen in her duties. He soon became her “ dear 

Lord Melbourne, so good and kind.” In 1840 Victoria married 

her serious-minded cousin, Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg, 

whose stiff foreign ways for long estranged him, unfortunately, 
from the nation. 

In 1839 Lord Durham, sent out by the government to 
investigate unrest in Canada, presented his famous Report. In 
1840 the penny post was introduced through the efforts of 
Rowland Hill ; postage was to be prepaid by means of stamps 
and a flat rate of a penny was charged no matter what the dis- 
tance of delivery. But these signs of life were the mere bubbles 
of a drowning man, for the government was fast becoming 
engulfed in a sea of financial troubles. Meanwhile Peel was 
building up the new Conservative Party.- In 1839 he all but 
became Prime Minister, but the Queen refused to change her 
ladies-m-waiting at his request. This ‘bedchamber question’ 
merely delayed the course of events for two years, for in 1841 
Peel succeeded Melbourne with a clear majority. 

The People’s Charter (1838) 

The closing years of Melbourne’s ministry saw the rise of the 
Chartist movement. The working-classes had played a con- 
siderable part in the agitation of 1830-1832 and were bitterly 
disappointed when they were not given the vote. When some 
years ater Lord John Russell declared the Reform Act of 1832 
a hnal settlement, he was nicknamed ‘Finality Jack,’ and the 
working-classes knew they had nothing to expect from the 
Whip-or of course, from the Tories. But the Chartist move- 
men was e rtmi many sources. The northern opposition to 
he Poor Law of 1834, the factory-reform crusade of Richard 
Uastler m Yorkshire, the repeated attempts of the working- 
classes to OTpnize trade unions, all were soon feeding the main 

ream o artist agitation. Economic distress among the sub- 
merge or neg ected elements of the working-classes — the 
miserably paid hand-loom weavers of Yorkshire and Lanca- 
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shire, the stockingers of Leicestershire, and the outcast miners 
of South Wales and the Black Country — made these the rank 
and file of the movement, and it is noteworthy that the agita- 
tion flared up and died down according as economic conditions 
were bad or good. It was this that made the ‘hungry forties’ 
(the opening years of that decade) the peak period of the 
Chartist agitation. 

The People’s Charter was drawn up in 1838 by William 
Lovett, the President of the Cabinetmakers’ Union. It was in 
the form of a bill to be presented to Parliament to be made law. 
Lovett was acting for the London Working Men’s Association, 
but the Charter soon became the rallying-cry of radical and 
reformist societies throughout the country. 

The Charter demanded six points : manhood suffrage, vote 
by ballot, annual parliaments, payment of M.P.’s, equal elec- 
toral districts, and the abolition of the property qualification 
for M.P.’s. By these means it was hoped that the working- 
classes, the overwhelming majority of the nation, would obtain 
control of Parliament and be able to amend the laws that 
pressed heavily upon them. To attempt to alter laws, like the 
Com Laws, without first controlling Parliament was, they 
argued, a foolish waste of time. 

Lovett soon found himself in very mixed company. Thomas 
Attwood of Birmingham tried to link Chartism with his agita- 
tion for a ‘ managed ’ currency, regulated to suit the economic 
needs of the country. Thomas Cooper of Leicester organized 
his disciples along lines suggestive of the later Salvation Army 
and called himself ‘General.’ Julian Harney was a red-hot 
revolutionary, while Bronterre O’Brien studied the Frenc 
Revolutionaries of 1789 to give the movement a philosophica 
basis. The most popular leader of all was Feargus O’Connor. 
Muddle-headed in his ideas, he none the less won the affection 
of the masses by his demagogy and Irish ‘blarney.’ His news 
paper, the Northern Star, was the most widely read organ o t e 
movement, and through it O’Connor tried to divert Chartism 
into a scheme for small-scale farming. The sober-min e 
Lovett, with his realization of the workers’ own shortcomings* 
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viewed with dismay the growing power of the irresponsible 
O’Connor. Monster meetings and torchlight processions were 
held by the rank and file to press their demands. 

Chartist Conventions and Failure 

In 1839 Chartists from all over the country attended a Con- 
vention in London and later one in Birmingham. The delegates 
styled themselves M.C.’s in imitation of the M.P.’s at West- 
minster. A petition in favour of the Charter was presented to 
Parliament, but was rejected by a huge majority. The Chart- 
ists were then divided over their next step. Some favoured 
moral force’ or methods of peaceful propaganda, others 
favoured a general strike, while the extremists advocated 
‘ physical force’ or a violent revolution. In the end nothing was 
done. In the same year the South Wales miners rose under 

John Frost to capture Newport, and were suppressed by the 
authorities. 

In 1842 distress led to another Convention; a petition to 
Parliament met with a similar fate to the first. Thereafter the 
movement somewhat died down, but in 1848, the year of revo- 
lutions, it flared up again. A big meeting on Kennington Com- 
mon was advertised to march on Parliament. The government 
enrolled special constables (including Louis Napoleon, soon to 
be ruler of France) and placed the defences of London under 
the Duke of Wellington. A rainy day damped the Chartists’ 
ardour and the government allowed Feargus O’Connor to 
bring the petition to Westminster in three cabs. The alleged 
5,000,000 or more signatures amounted to less than 2,000,000 
and many of tl^e were obvious fakes, such as Victoria Rex, 

Mr Pun J No Cheese, and the Duke of Wellington (seventeen 
times). The petition met with its usual fate. 

Chartism was ended as an active force, but despite its failure 
It had been worth while. It had educated the nation in the 
need for further reform and most of the six points have since 
een granted. Moreover, it had given the workers their first 
training in political organization. Its failure is easily explained„ 
Its Readers had disagreed over the use of physical or moral force, 
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and over what to do when the vote was obtained. The govern- 
ment had suppressed disorders firmly but without stirring up 
any ‘Peterloos.’ The middle classes and the more prosperous 
trade unionists had held aloof, bestowing their support upon 
the more respectable Anti-Com-Law Movement. Furthermore, 
the ‘hungry forties’ disappeared under Peel’s wise government, 
and as the Poor Law lost much of its original severity, the rank 
and file grew lukewarm over what had once seemed a matter of 
life and death. Such is the common fate of movements and 
agitations. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. What were the defects of the old Parliamentary system? How 

far did the Reform Act of 1832 remedy them? , 

2. Read Pickwick Papers, Chapter XIII, for Dickens* caricature 
of an old-time election. 

3. Summarize the Whig reforms of 1833 to 1841. 

4. Describe the causes of Chartism and account for its failure. 

5. Explain clearly why you think the Chartists desired each of 
the Six Points. Which one has never been granted? Why? 

6. Write notes on : William Wilberforce, Tamworth Manifesto, 
O’Connelfs ‘Tail,* Lord Shaftesbury, William Lovett, Feargus 
O’Connor. 


CHAPTER XI 

PEEL AND AFTER: DOMESTIC AFFAIRS {1841-1865) 

Peel’s Ministry (1841-1846) 

The new ministry was one of the strongest of the century. It 

contained, besides Peel himself, five past or future Prime 

Ministers : the aged Duke of Wellington ; Lord Aberdeen ; Lord 

Stanley, Lord Derby’s heir ; the Earl of Ripon ; and a rising 

politician thirty-two years old, William Ewart Gladstone. 

Another young politician who was just making his mark in 

Parliament, Benjamin Disraeli, was omitted— much to his 

chagrin. Peel’s industry and intellectual ability enabled him to 

supervise closely every activity of his subordinates and keep 

them together as a team. But his austere and reserved manner 

prevented him from winning the affection of many of his 

followers. “His smile,” said O’Connell, “was like the silver 
plate on a coffin.” 


Peel’s Free Trade Budgets 

Peel’s immediate tasks were to balance the budget and 
abolish the ‘hungry forties.’ The Whigs had brought the 
national finances to the verge of bankruptcy, and Peel had 
pictured their Chancellor of the Exchequer as “seated on an 
empty chair, by the pool of bottomless deficiency, fishing for a 
budget Agricultural wages were about nine shillings a week, 
those of skilled craftsmen about fifteen shillings to one pound ; 
but these sums were often never earned owing to widespread 
unemployment. Hundreds of taxes upon articles in everyday 

Wgh; they also injured trade and 
yielded a decreasing return. The masses turned to Chartism 
lor a remedy. 

Peel aimed at reviving trade and industry by reducing tax- 

Free Trade budget in 1842 classified our imports 
n er ree eads. raw materials, semi-manufactured goods, 

163 t 
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and fully manufactured goods. Many taxes were repealed oui- 
right, but where this was not done maximum rates of 5 per 
cent., 12 per cent., and 20 per cent, respectively were fixed 
Many export duties on manufactured goods were repealed. 
To make up for the immediate loss in revenue the income tax, 
which had been repealed in 1816, was re-introduced for a 
period of three years; the rate was sevenpence in the pound 
on incomes over ;{^I50. 

Subsequent budgets worked along the same lines Out- 
standing was that ^f 1845 which repealed practically all export 
duties and numerous import duties, and continued the income 
tax which was due to lapse. It has been increasingly with us 
ever since. 

In five years Peel remitted taxation to the extent of ovei 
;{^8,ooo,ooo. The cost of living was thus reduced and trade and 
industry revived. Such taxes as were left produced a far greater 
yield than before, and this together with income tax converted 
the budget deficit into a surplus. 

Mines, Factories, and Railways 

In 1842 the efforts of Lord Ashley (Shaftesbury) secured the 
passage of an important Coal Mines Act. In many mines 
women were employed to draw the truckloads of coafi from 
the coal-face, and children opened and closed the trap-doors 
that regulated the ventilation. The new act forbade the em- 
ployment of women and of children under ten, and was strictly 
enforced by inspectors. In 1844 a Factory Act tightened 
previous regulations about hours, meal-times, and of fencing 
machinery, and extended the 12-hour day to women. 

The forties witnessed a tremendous expansion of our railway 
system, and, despite the laissez-faire doctrines still widely held, 
the government stepped in to protect the public from the worst 
abuses of monopoly. In 1844 Gladstone, as President of the 
Board of Trade, obtained a Cheap Trains or Railways Act 
which provided that over every track at least one train a day 
was to run at a third-class fare of a penny a mile. 
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The Bank Charter Act (1844) 

In 1844 Peel converted ^^250,000,000 of the National Debt 
to a lower rate of interest and thus saved the country over 
;(^i,ooo,ooo a year on debt charges. In the same year he regu- 
lated our banking-system along lines that lasted intact till the 
Great War and have continued in part since. 

T^he number of separately controlled banks was far greater 
a century ago than at the present day. Small private banks and 
larger joint-stock banks existed both in the provinces and in 
London, while the latter contained the head offices of the most 
powerful of all joint-stock banks, the Bank of England. Except 
for the fact that the London joint-stock banks- (not counting the 
Bank of England) could not issue notes, there was nothing in 
law to prevent the over-issue of such notes. With the develop- 
ment. of trade and industry and the growing importance of 
London as the world’s financial centre some regulation was 
needed if financial panics were to be avoided. Peel’s Bank 
Charter Act of 1844 dealt with this problem. The Bank of 
England was divided into two departments, an Issue Depart- 
ment responsible for issuing notes, and a Banking Department 
ffir other activities. The' Issue Department was allowed a 
fiduciary issue without gold or silver backing) of 

£14,000,000; aboye that every note had to be backed by 
precious metals. Country banks already issuing notes were 
limited to their preVious figure, a matter of some 000, 000 
in all and if for any reason any of them ceased to issue notes 
two-thirds of their amount went to increase the fiduciary issue 
of the Bank of England. By this means the note-issue was 
closely regulated and in time concentrated entirely (as far as 
England and Wales were concerned) in the Bank of England. 

Financial crises due to an over-issue of notes were thus 
eliminated. 

The Anti-Gorn-Law Movement 

In 1838 the Anti-Corn-Law League was founded at Man- 
chester, Its two leaders, Cobden and Bright, being connected 
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with the Lancashire cotton industry. Richard Cobden was a 
master of facts and figures and admirably fitted to present the 
economic case against the Corn Laws. His Quaker colleague, 
John Bright, was a powerful orator who conveyed to his 
audiences his own burning sense of the injustice of these laws. 
The League was supported by the industrial and commercial 
classes in the north and soon demonstrated its superiority to the 
Chartist movement in all the arts of political propaganda — 
meetings, processions, bazaars, and literature. The new penny 
post and the railways facilitated its task. 

The Corn Laws were attacked for many reasons. They 
existed, it was argued, to maintain the high rents of landlords, 
and by excluding cheap foreign corn they raised the price of 
bread. But they also lowered the productive capacity of the 
workers by depriving them of cheap bread, and in this way they 
injured our industries. Furthermore our export trade and 
shipping suffered, for if we did not buy from foreigners, how 
could they buy from us? To these arguments it was replied 
that a flourishing agriculture was necessary for the nation s 
security, and that available cheap foreign corn was more a 
product of the League’s imagination than an actual fact. 
Furthermore the landlords accused the manufacturers of 
wanting to reduce the price of bread so As to lower wages. 

^Rotten Potatoes’ and Repeal 

When Cobden and Bright were returned to Parliament they 
succeeded, after several years, in converting Peel to their point 
of view. But Peel, as leader of the landowning party which 
supported the Corn Laws, was in a difficult position and h^i' 
tated over his next step. In 1845 it was forced upon him. 
Blight attacked the Irish potato crop, and the staple diet ^ ^ 

- greater part of the Irish peasantry lay rotting in the gmun 
A month’s rain also ruined the English corn-harvest and pre 
vented relief from that quarter. Only repeal of the Corn aws 
could save Ireland from starvation, and this Peel courageous y | 
decided upon. Lord John Russell in his Edinburg c ^ 

pledged th? Whigs to support repeal, but opposition inside n ; 
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own Cabinet obliged Peel to resign (December, 1845). Russell 
was unable to form a ministry and Peel returned. With the 
support of Whig votes in the Commons and of the influential 
Wellington in the Lords the Corn Laws were repealed in 1846. 

The industrial classes, given the vote in 1832, had won their 
first triumph; but the instrument of that triumph, Sir Robert 
Peel, was a broken man, and the Conservative party which he 
had built up was a broken party. About one hundred Tories 
supported their leader’s action. Small in number, these 
Peelites contained the cream of the Conservatives with men 
like Aberdeen, Gladstone, and Cardwell. After acting as a 
third party for the next dozen years most of them passed over 
to the Whigs. The bulk of the Conservatives regarded Peel as 
a traitor and recalled how he had effected similar volte-faces 
over the resumption of cash payments and Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. Their feelings were voiced by Disraeli, who poured clever 
and bitter scorn upon Peel’s “great betrayal,” and on the very 
same night as the repeal they combined with the Whigs to 
drive the Prime Minister from office. Peel died four years later 
(1850) after a fall from his horse. Apart from a few short 
minority ministries the party he had built up, and then broken, 

out of power for twenty-eight years— from 1846 till 
Disraeli’s ministry beginning in 1874. 

Peel and Ireland 

Rotten potatoes had not been Peel’s only trouble from across 
t^he Irish Sea. In the early forties O’Connell led an agitation 
tor the repeal of the Union. 1 843 was to be the ‘Year of Repeal ’ 
and a rnonster meeting was arranged at Glontarf near Dublin. 
At the last moment Peel forbade the meeting, and O’Connell, 
true to his belief in constitutional methods, called it off. His 
submission lost him much support, and the leadership of the 
Irish malcontents passed into the hands of the revolutionary 
Young Ireland party. O’Connell died in 1847. 

In 1845 Peel wrestled with the problem of Irish education. 

n ace o much Protestant opposition, he increased considerably 
the government grant made to Maynooth Cdllege, a seminary 
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for training Irish Catholic priests. He also established three 
Queen s Colleges and by barring all religious instruction in 
these hoped to win both Catholic and Protestant support for 
his scheme. Instead, both parties denounced these ‘godless’ 
colleges and boycotted them. Land tenure, tithes, education, 
and, overriding all other questions, Repeal, kept Ireland in a 
state of ferment, and it was over a bill to maintain order in 
that unhappy isle that Peel was defeated in 1846. 

Lord John Russell’s Ministry (1846-1852) 

Peel was succeeded by the Whigs under Lord John Russell. 
The new government was opposed by the official Conservatives 
led by Disraeli in the Commons and by Stanley, who had 
succeeded to the Derby peerage, in the Lords. Two other 
groups, the Peelites and the small ‘Manchester School’ ol 
Cobden and Bright, gave general support to the government. 

For several years the Irish question demanded attention. 
Food and seed were imported by the government and relief 
schemes instituted. Hundreds of thousands of Irish emigrated, 
mainly to America, and destitution killed many more; from 
now on Ireland’s population which had been over 8 millions 
in 1841 began to dwindle to its present figure of just over 
4 millions. In 1848 Young Ireland staged a revolt, but the 
movement proved a fiasco and was easily suppressed in the | 

‘Battle of Widow McCormack’s Cabbage Garden.’ j 

The middle years of the century were a period of steady pro* ' 
gress and contentment. Peel’s reforms had abolished the worst 
forms of hunger, and England was becoming the ‘ workshop 0 
the world.’ In 1847 the Ten Hours Act was passed, followe 
in 1848 by a Public Health Act— events described elsewhere. 

In 1849 the surviving relics of the Navigation Laws were. swept 
away. The Great Exhibition of 1851 symbolized the spirit 0 
the age. The Prince Consort as its president worked hard to 
show the world the tremendous strides of recent generations m 
science and industry. The exhibition of manufactures, some ^ 
foreign but most British, was held in Hyde Park, whe^ 

Crystal Palace tvas erected — later to be removed to Sout 
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London where eighty years afterwards it was destroyed by fire. 

Out of the profits of the exhibition the South Kensington 
museums were established. 

In 1852 the Foreign Secretary, Palmerston, who had been 



Queen Victoria openinc the Great Exhibition of 1851 

From a picture in the Victoria and Albert Museum 

Crown C>)pyriKUt rcscrvctl 


forced to resign owing to disagreements over foreign policy, had 
out of officr Russell” by turning the government 


Uneasy Governments (1852-1855) 

P ^ '^“•'y '"‘"•stry was formed (1852) with Derby as 

Prime Minister and Disraeli as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

No attempt was made to revive the Corn Laws, but Gladstone 

foamed at the mouth’ over Disraeli’s budget and the govern- 
ment fell before the end of the year. ^ 

For three years (1852-1855) the country was governed by a 
coalition of Peehtes and Whigs. Lord Aberdeen, Prime Mfo- 
ister and Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer, were the 
most prominent Peelites; Russell, Foreign Secretary, and 
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Palmerston, Home Secretary (he was not to be trusted at the 
Foreign Office!), represented the Whigs. “England does not 
love coalitions,” remarked Disraeli, and in truth the ministry 
had an unhappy history. In 1853 Gladstone introduced a Free 
Trade budget; the duties on over 100 articles, including soap, 
were abolished, and many others were reduced. The Chan- 
cellor also looked forward to repealing the income tax by i860. 
But he reckoned without the Crimean War which broke out in 
1854. Aberdeen and Gladstone had worked for a peaceful 
solution with Russia and when war came the government did 
not conduct it with the necessary vigour or efficiency. The 
sufferings of our soldiers during the winter of 1854-1855 were 
exposed by The Times and in 1855 the government fell. Palmer- 
ston, whose warlike attitude had captured popular imagination, 
became Prime Minister, and Gladstone and other Peelites 
resigned. 

Palmerston as Prime Minister (1855-1865) 

For the next ten years, with one short exception, Palmerston 
was supreme. Events at home were overshadowed by those 
abroad and can be briefly described. The Crimean War was 
ended in 1856. Two years later Palmerston was driven from 
office. An Italian, Orsini, threw a bomb at Napoleon III, and, 
as the plot had been hatched in England, Palmerston introduced 
a Conspiracy-to-Murder Bill to make such things more difficult 
in future. He was accused of truckling to France and was 
forced to resign. 

A second Derby-Disraeli minority ministry then 
(1858-1859). One of its tasks was to settle affairs in India after 
the Mutiny of 1857, Disraeli, who was Jewish in blood but 
Christian in religion, secured the admission of Jews to Paria 
ment in 1858. But in the following year he failed to pass a 
Reform Bill granting ‘fancy franchises’ to people with educa 
tional and other special qualifications, and the governmen , 

resigned. . 't to 

Palmerston returned to office with experienced recrui s 

help him — Russell at the Foreign Office and Gladstone at t e ^ j 


I 

took over 
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Exchequer, 1859 was a landmark in Gladstone's career, for 
after thirteen years as a Peelite, attached to neither of the two 
great political parties, he now threw in his lot with the Whigs. 
Palmerston, Russell, and Gladstone— these formed the ‘Trium- 
virate’ which governed Britain for the next six years. 

Gladstone’s budgets saw the completion of Free I’rade. His 
Grown and Summit’ Budget of i860 abolished 371 separate 
duties, leaving only forty-eight articles taxed, and these, like 
tobacco, were taxed for revenue and not protection. Glad- 
stone s proposal to repeal the paper duties, and thus cheapen 
newspapers, was rejected by the Lords; the Commons pro- 
tested and Gladstone won his point in the following year by 
including all his budget proposals in one bill which the Lords 
could not amend and dared not reject. In i860 Cobden con- 
cluded with Napoleon III a Free Trade Treaty, reducing taxes 
on British manufactures and on French wines and silks. 
Relations between the two countries had recently been very 
strained owing to British distrust of Napoleon’s aims, and the 
treaty had the important political result of promoting Anglo- 
French friendship. The dream of the ‘Manchester School’ that 
international trade would shed its worn-out fetters and that 
economic interdependence would bind the nations together in 
peace and harmony seemed about to be realized. The next few 
decades shattered it. Wars and rumours of wars multiplied, and 

trade, far from promoting co-operation, only served to breed 
imperial rivalries. 

In 1861 the Prince Consort died; his last service to the 
country that had never fully appreciated him was to ease our 
strained relations with the U.S.A. by moderating a dispatch 
over t e Trent affair (see p. 1 84) . The unhappy Queen retired 
or ong from public affairs, and the monarchy suffered in the 
nation’s esteem. In 1865 Palmerston died. For years he had 
withstood the growing demand for further parliamentary 
reform that even his two henchmen, Russell and Gladstone, had 
y now embraced. His death liberated new forces which soon 
brought the rule of the middle classes to an end. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


I 





3 - 

i860. 


Summarize the achievements of Peel’s ministry (1841-1846). 
Describe the main outlines of Peel’s career. 

Describe the completion of Free Trade during the years 1840- 


4. Write notes on : Richard Cobden, the Peeliles, Daniel 
O’Connell, the Prince Consort. 

5. Discuss in class Peel’s alleged betrayal ol his previous opinions 
over (a) resumption of cash payments (1819) ; {b) Catholic Emanci- 
pation (1829); {c) repeal of the Corn Laws (1846). 


CHAPTER XII 
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PALMERSTON AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS (1830-1865) 


Pam 


Henry John Temple, third Viscount Palmerston, lived from 
1784 to 1865. an Irish peer he was eligible for election to 
the House of Commons, and it was there that he passed his long 
political life of nearly sixty years. He entered Parliament as a 
Tory and from 1809 to 1828 served as Secretary at War. With 
other Canningites he left Wellington’s ministry in 1828, dis- 
agreeing with the Duke’s opposition to all Parliamentary 

reform, and two years later he became Foreign Secretary in 
Lord Grey’s Whig ministry. 

For the next thirty-five years (apart from the few, mostly 
short, periods of Tory rule) Palmerston’s name is so closely 
linked with British foreign policy that it is impossible to think 
of one without the other. He remained Foreign Secretary under 
<^ey and Melbourne from 1830 to 1841 (except for Peel’s 
Hundred Days,’ 1834-1835); was again Foreign Secretary 
under Russell from 1846 to 1851 ; returned as Home Secretary 
under Aberdeen from 1852 to 1855, when the Crimean War 
made him Prime Minister— a post he held till his death in 1865 

except for the brief Derby-Disraeli ministry 1858-1859. Ignor- 

mg brief interruptions, his career 'can be summarized as 

tijlows : Foreign Secretary during most of the years 1 830 to 

1H55, the mam exception being. Peel’s ministry 1841 to 1846- 
Prime Minister 1855 to 1865. 

His policy throughout was inspired by a vigorous defence of 
British interests and of those objects dear to the greatS- part of 
e iTation. e supported con stitut ion al m ovements abroad and 
championed nations struggling to become fPee. He likewise 
^Posed aptocracy and oppression, especially in Austria and 
Russia. The Russian ‘bogey’ of expansion towards the Medi- 
mrranean and India was never long absent from his thoughts. 
His ja^manner love of sport, capacity for hard work, and 
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insular prejudice against anything foreign made him beloved 
by the public, to whom he was just ‘ Pam.’ His defects increased 
with his own self-confidence. His blunt language (he called 
Austria “an old woman”) created enemies, and he was too 
fond of waving the big stick. To the critics of his rough tongue 
he was ‘Lord Pumicestone’ : in French circles he was ^ce terrible 
milord Palmerston' \ while German courts recited the couplet, 

Hat der Teufel einen SohUy 

1st ex sicker Palmerston. 

i,e.y if the Devil has a son, surely he is Palmerston. His habit of 
doing things ‘off his own bat’ created difficulties for his col- 
leagues and his sovereign. Moreover, after 1832 he consistently 
opposed further reform and indeed took little interest m 
domestic affairs at all. He has not unjustly been described as 
liberal abroad and conservative at home. 

Belgian Independence (1830) 

When Louis Philippe succeeded the reactionary Charles X 
of France in 1830, it might have been expected that Britain and 
France would draw closer together. To some extent this was 
so, but Louis Philippe was anxious to strengthen his position by 
successes in foreign policy, and several crises during his reign 

found the two countries in opposite camps. 

Stimulated by the example of France, the Belgians revolte 
and threw off Dutch rufe. The despotic powers, as wel as 
Holland, opposed the revolt; France and Britain supporte it- 
Palmerston had two objects. The first was to ensure Be gian 
independence, and this was done by dispatching a naval orce 
to the Dutch coast while a French army marched into Be gium- 
The second was to prevent Louis Philippe’ from placing his own 
son on the new throne or obtaining territorial 
for the help given to Belgium. Either of these wou ^ 
threatened that integrity of the Low Countries which has a vj 
been a cardinal point in British policy. Palmerston succee 
again. The new crown went to Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, 
German widower of an English princess and the uncle o 
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future Queen Victoria, while the integrity of Belgium was 
guaranteed by the Great Powers in 1839 — the ‘scrap of paper’ 
torn up by Germany in 1914. Palmerston had won his spurs. 

Mehemet Ali ^ 

The decade 1830-1840 produced other problems. In Spain 
and Portugal rival parties inside the royal houses contested the 
thrones. Palmerston championed the more liberal candidates 
and also prevented France from increasing her influence over 
the peninsula. 

In 1831 Mehemet Ali of Egypt revolted against his master, 
the Sultan of Turkey, claiming rewards promised him for his 
help during the Greek War of Independence. Mehemet Ali’s 
troops invaded Syria, and the Sultan turned to Russia for aid. 
Mehemet Ali was checked, but Russian influence over Turkey, 
and in particular over the Dardanelles, was increased (1833)! 
Sbe years later the Egyptian Pasha revolted again, and this 
time he was backed by France, which hoped to obtain con- 
cessions in Egypt and Syria. Palmerston acted with vigour to 
check France and prevent Russia from still further exploiting 
the situation. In 1840 he prom^ed a Quadruple Alliance of 
Britain, Russia, Austria, and Prus^a, which ordered Mehemet 
All to withdraw to Egypt; otherwise, said Palmerston, he 
would be thrown into the Nile. By the following year France 
had swallowed her pride, Mehemet Ali was back in Egypt, and 
the Russian threat to the Straits was removed. In 1839, more- 
over, the Sultan of Aden had been forced to accept a^British 

protectorate to save himself, he was informed, from the designs 

of Mehemet Ali. 

$ 

The Opium War (1840-1842) 

India Company lost its monopoly of trade 
opening of the China trade now aggravated 
1 cu ties which were bound to arise where merchants sought 

* n ^ country that merely closed its doors and regarded 

all forei^ers as inferiors. In particular the Chinese govern- 
ment forbade the importation of opium from India into China, 
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but was unable to prevent it. In 1840 it confiscated large quan- 
tities of opium and war followed. The superior arms of the West 
soon prevailed, and in 1842 the Treaty of Nanking gave Britain 
the valuable island of Hong Kong and opened five Chinese 
ports to foreign trade. 


Lord Aberdeen as Foreign Secretary (1841-1846) 

In 1841 Melbourne was succeeded by Peel, and Aberdeen 
took Palmerston’s place at the Foreign Office. Under the peace- 
ful Aberdeen British policy soon became much less bellicose. 
In 1842 the Ashburton Treaty settled a dispute with the U.S.A. 
concerning the boundary between Maine and New Brunswick. 
A more difficult problem arose on the Pacific coast where the 
U.S.A. claimed all the area west of the Rockies including 
present-day British Columbia. The Oregon Treaty of 1846 
settled the question peacefully by extending the forty-ninth 
parallel, already the boundary east of the Rockies, across to the 
Pacific coast (see map, p. 63). 

With France Aberdeen settled a number of outstanding 
questions, but was soon involved in difficulties over the compli- 
cated affair of the Spanish marriage. Louis Philippe wished to 
marry one of his sons to the young Spanish Queen, or failing 
that to her sister whose future children might quite easily 
succeed to the throne. Aberdeen objected and suggested other 
possible husbands. France objected to these and so the dispute 
dragged on. When Palmerston returned to the Foreign Office 
in 1846 he was immediately presented by a, fait accompli] ^ Louis 
Philippe’s son was married to the Queen’s sister. Britain was 
indignant at what she regarded as a breach of faith. As or 
Louis Philippe, he lost the friendship of Britain and two 
later his own crown, and his family gained nothing eventua > 

from the marriage. 


Palmerston at his Worst (1846-1851) 

Fnr five years Palmerston excelled himself in slighting his 
colleagues and brandishing the big stick abroad. The Queen 
and the Prince Consort (the latter a serious student of affa 
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with a close knowledge of foreign courts) were affronted at 
Palmerston’s habit of ignoring their existence, or, if he did seek 
their advice, of neglecting it. 

In 1850 a Greek mob at Athens attacked the property of Don 
Pacifico, a Portugese Jew, who, because he was born at Gib- 
raltar, was technically a British subject. Don Pacifico claimed 
compensation (generally admitted to have been grossly exces- 
sive), and when the Greek government showed reluctance to 
pay it, Palmerston sent a British fleet to Greece with in- 
structions to take Athens ! He consulted neither his own 
colleagues nor those foreign countries closely concerned with 
the independence of Greece. The Queen and the Prince 
Consort disapproved of his action, and the Lords voted a con- 
demnation. In the Commons he met a storm of opposition, but 
he eventually triumphed by making a four-hour speech wherein 
he claimed the same protection for a British subject as an 

ancient Roman had been sure of when he uttered the words 
Civis Romanus sum. 

In the same year the Queen presented the Prime Minister, 
Lord John Russell, with a memorandum demanding that Pal- 
merston should seek her advice and acquaint her with his 
decisions. Palmerston promised to mend his ways but went on 
as before. The 1848 revolutions in Europe were now over and 
reaction was taking its revenge. Palmerston had expressed 
sympathy with the revolutionaries, and when the Austrian 
general Haynau (nicknamed ‘Hyena’ and renowned for his 
cruelties) visited London and was beaten up by the workmen 
^ Barclay s Brewery, Palmerston expressed his satisfaction. 
His reception of the exiled Hungarian rebel, Kossuth, still 
turther offended Austria and his own colleagues. At the end of 
i«5i Louis Napoleon, the French President, imprisoned his 
opponent and extended his own term of office— the prelude to 
the establishment of the second French Empire. Palmerston on 
ms own imtiative si^ified his approval. Lord John Russel^ had 

cVi dismissed his Foreign Secretary (1851), but 

fn r himself defeated by Palmerston’s “tit 

r at (1852). When, after a short Tory interlude, Aberdeen 
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formed his coalition the Foreign Office was given to Russell, 
and Palmerston, it was thought, was rendered harmless in the 
Home Office. Within three years the Crimean War made 
‘Pam’ Prime Minister. 

The Crimean War 4 Causes 

The Crimean War was fought by Britain, France, and 
Turkey to prevent Russia from exploiting the weakness of 
Turkey for her own benefit. In the middle of the war the allies 
were joined by Piedmont, desirous of obtaining a French alliance 

to drive the Austrians out of Italy. 

The Tsar had never ceased to regard the Sultan as the ‘sick 
man’ of Europe, and twice within the previous ten- years had 
suggested to Britain a partition of the d^ng man’s estates. 
Moreover, the Treaty pf Kutchuk Kainardji (i 774 ) S^ven 
Russia vague rights of protection over the Christian subjects of 
the Sultan. These rights Russia now pressed to the full, and it 
was this more than anything else that precipitated the war. 
Britain, as usual, regarded Russian motives with suspicion. It 
was true that Russia had close racial and religious ties wUh the 
Balkan peoples, who were largely Slavonic in race and Ortho- 
dox in religion. But Britain feared the extension of Russian 
power towards India and Constantinople. If Russia controlled 
the latter she would have an easy outlet to the Mediterranean 
and a safe hiding-place in the Black Sea. If too she were allowed 

to ‘protect’ millions of scattered subjects 
would be no end to her interference. Napoleon III had his o^ 
reasons for opposing Russta. He wanted miUtary success 
avenge ‘ 1812,’ and he was offended because the Tsar refuse^ 
address him as Brother-Emperor. Mo^ver a “ 

out about the guardianship of hoty p to m 

which were under the nominal rule ot xurKey. p 
pressed the claims of the Catholic clergy while the Tsar cham- 
Soned the Orthodox Church. The question was more a test 
case than anything else and was settled just before war broke 
out • but it aroused feelings and illustrated the extent to w 
reli^ous pretexts might be used to threaten Turkish integrity. 
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The situation was aggravated by personal factors. The Tsar 
Nicholas I was looked upon as the embodiment of reaction; 
his subjects were still serfs and he had aided Austria in 1849 in 
suppressing Hungarian freedom. The British public regarded 
him as a monster, and war-fever swept the country. The Tsar’s 
envoy at Constantinople, Prince Menschikoff, was overbearing 
in pressing his master’s claims. Worst of all, the British cabinet 
was divided; Aberdeen and Gladstone sought peace, Russell 
and Palmerston were prepared for war. The war-party was 
represented at Constantinople by the British ambassador. Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, who had a personal grudge against 
the Tsar. Lord Stratford had influence over the Sultan, and 
although he cannot be accused of deliberately inciting Turkey 
to war, his presence undoubtedly stiffened the Sultan’s attitude. 
Thus while Nicholas I pressed his claims and hoped that the 
peace-party in Britain would prevail, the Sultan resisted and 
looked for support from the war-party. In the end Britain, 
under Aberdeen’s weak leadership, just drifted into war. 

In the summer of 1853 Russia invaded Wallachia and 
Moldavia (modem Roumania) . A congress at Vienna made a 
last-minute effort to avert war by producing the Vienna Note 
which merely repeated Russia’s vague rights under the Treaty 
m Kutchuk Kainardji. The Sultan rejected this note, and in 
October, 1853, declared war on Russia. Next month the 
Turkish fleet was destroyed at Sinope. Russian naval power 
was shown to be a reality, and revenge for this so-called ‘ mas- 
sacre was loudly demanded. In March, 1854, Britain and 
r ranee declared war. • 

The Crimean War (1854-1856) ; Events 

Mter an unsuccessful naval bombardment of the Russian 

a tic ortress of Kronstadt, the allies concentrated upon the 
destmction of Sebastopol, the naval base in the Crimea. A 
com med British and French force landed in the Crimea under 
the command of Lord Raglan and St Amaud. The aged British 
commander personified the outlook of the British army which 
had not changed since the Napoleonic wars ; Raglan was a 
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Peninsular War veteran who could not gel out of the habit of 
referring to the enemy as the French ! The allies won their first 
victory at the River Alma, but by failing to follow it up allowed 
the Russians to complete the defences of Sebastopol. Later in 
1854 occurred the battle of Balaclava (memorable for the 
Charge of the Light Brigade when, through mistaken orders, 
600 horsemen charged the murderous Russian batteries) and 
the battle of Inkerman, the ‘soldiers’ battle/ fought in a thick 

fog- , , 

The Russian winter of 1854-1855, when the Tsar boasted 01 
his allies, Generals ‘Janvier et Fevrier,’ exposed our soldiers to 
terrible hardships. Food, clothing, and other essential stores 
were grossly inadequate and the hospital arrangements at 
Scutari were disgraceful. Russell, the war correspondent of 
The Times^ was able by means of the new telegraph to keep the 
British public up to date in its news, and popular indignation 
rose against the blundering incompetence in high places. 
Florence Nightingale overrode Victorian conventions and 
obstructive officialdom by organizing a band of nurses who 
soon improved matters. The ‘ Lady with the Lamp has become 
a legend, but in truth her work only began with the Crimean 
War. For the rest of her long life (she died in 1910) Florence 
Nightingale worked hard to improve nursing5**both military and 
civil, and to acquire political and social rig^s for women. Her 
nurses were a distinct improvement on the drink-sodden Mrs 
Gamp portrayed by Dickens in Martin Chuzzlewit. Early in 1855 
Aberdeen’s government, resisting an inquiry into the mis- 
management of the war, fell, and Palmerston became Pnme 
Minister. In February Nicholas I died, or, as Punch expresse 
it General Fevrier ‘turned traitor.’ The new more 

inclined to peace, especially after the allies captured Sebastopol 


‘^Thi"ptcIoTparis (.856) provided for a -tual res^oradon 

Empire^ The Tsar gave up his claims of protection and t 
Lltan promised (as usual) to treat his Christian subjects better 
Moldavia and ^Vallachia were granted self-government und 
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Turkish suzerainty. The Black Sea was neutralized by being 
declared open to all merchant ships and Russia was forbidden to 
keep warships there or establish fortifications. An addendum 
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The Near Eastern Question (1800-1914) 

to the treaty attempted to regulate commerce in times of war by 
ec anng it illegal to interfere with neutral ■ goods in enemy 
s ips or enemy goods in neutral ships ; contraband of war was 
excepte , but as this is a vague and elastic term, the freedom 
01 the seas has always broken down in practice. 

Thus the ‘sick man’ was restored to health— lor the time 
eing. Six years later Moldavia and Wallachia formed semi- 
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independent Roumania, and in 1871 Russia denounced the 
neutrality of the Black Sea. Turkish promises of good govern- 
ment were broken and after twenty years the Christians 
revolted. This, together with our drifting policy before the war 
and our blunders in its execution, has led many to follow John 
Bright in wondering whether ‘ Crimea ’ should not be written 
‘A crime.’ 

Foreign Affairs after 1856 

In 1856 the Chinese authorities seized a pirate-ship, the 
Arrow y which was manned by Chinese and was really a Chinese 
vessel. But it had once been registered as British and was flying 
the British flag. Palmerston showed up at his worst by bullying 
and bombarding the Chinese government till in i860 it granted 
extra trading-privileges and recognition of our officials in China. 

In 1857 the Indian Mutiny broke out. It was suppressed in 
the same year but the necessary rearrangements in the govern- 
ment of India were carried out by the Derby-Disraeli ministry 
(1858-1859), for in 1858 the Orsini bomb incident had brought 
about Palmerston’s fall (see p. 170). Orsini’s bomb failed to 
harm Napoleon III but it gingered him up in his determination 
to help Italy, and in 1859 French and Piedmontese troops began 
their task of expelling Austria from the Italian peninsula. In 
1859-1860 Italian unification \ was all but completed. First 
Lombardy was united with Piedmont ; then the duchies of the 
north ; and finally, after the expedition of Garibaldi and Ins 
redshirts, Naples and part of the Papal states. The Bntish 

government (1859-1865) was now the ‘Triumvirate of Fa- 
merston, Gladstone, and RusseU. Foreign travel had made 

them acquainted with the cruelties of Austnan and 
in Italy and with the aspirations of Italian patriots, an ^ 
gave Italy every support, diplomatic and moral, short of goi g 
fo war. When Garibaldi crossed from Sicily to the mainland a 
British fleet in the offing watched over his P^age. The 

pubUc, and printed, or pottery representations of their hero 
adorned many a Victorian home. 
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The American Civil War (1861-1865) 

As the United States of America developed its economy and 
as the pioneers pushed the frontier towards the Pacific, serious 
differences arose between the northern and the southern states. 
The North was becoming industrialized and desired the pro- 
tection of tariffs ; the South devoted itself to cotton-growing 
and opposed tariffs. The cotton plantations were run on slave- 
labour and the southerners wished to extend slavery into new 
states. The North opposed this and many, like John Brown, 
wished to abolish slavery altogether. Uncle Torn^s Cabin pro- 
vided propaganda against slavery, and when the southerners 
hanged John Brown for resorting to force, the North immortal- 
ized him in song. Eventually the southern states claimed the 
right to secede from the Union and manage their own affairs, 
and after they had captured Fort Sumter, the newly elected 
President, Abraham Lincoln, called upon the North to maintain 
the Union by force of arms. Later he announced his intention 
of abolishing slavery altogether. By 1865 the North had won; 
the Union was thus preserved and slavery abolished. The noble 
Lincoln was murdered in his Hour of triumph. 

The British government professed neutrality, but its sym- 
pathies, along with those of the ruling-classes generally, were 
with the South. The ‘Yankees’ of the north were in their view 
radicals and democrats trying to force their opinions upon the 
gentlemen of the south. Moreover northern trade and industry 
competed with our own, and the issue at stake was thought to 
t)e, not the question of slavery, but the right of the South to 
manage its own affairs. The working-classes of northern 
Lngland realized the real issues at stake and favoured Lincoln’s 
cause. 1 his was the more surprising because the northern 
Diockade of southern commerce and the inevitable interrup- 

10ns ma e by war cut off our supplies of raw cotton. Lan- 
as 11^ experienced a cotton famine which produced wide- 
spread distress and unemployment.' 

Two affairs worsened the relations between the British 
government and the northern states. In 1861 a northern war- 
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ship stopped a British vessel, the Trent, and, contrary to all 
international law, took off two southern envoys on their way 
to England. There was grave danger of war, but the Prince 
Consort persuaded the government to moderate the tone of its 
note, and Lincoln released the envoys. In the next affair, 
Britain was to blame, for the British government negligently 
allowed a southern raider, the Alabama, to be built at Birken- 
head and then put to sea (1862). For two years the Alabama 
preyed on northern commerce, and the North claimed com- 
pensation. The dispute dragged on till 1872, when Gladstone 
took the sensible though quite unusual step of submitting the 
case to international arbitration, as a result of which we paid 
the United States ;^'3, 250,000. 

Finale 

In 1863 the Ionian Islands, where a few years before Glad- 
stone had been sent to investigate unrest, were transferred to 
Greece. In the previous year Bismarck had become Prussian 
Chancellor and was beginning the work which within ten years 
created the German Empire. When he singled out Denmark 
as his first victim, Palmerston thought to frighten him by- 
declaring that Denmark would not fight alone, Bismarck took 
no heed, and Denmark unaided was defeated by Prussia 
and Austria (1864). At last Palmerston’s bluff had been 
called, the bluff that had carried him successfully through 
storm and stress for thirty years. It was symptomatic. When 
he died in the following year a new world was already being 
bom for which his ‘big stick’ methods, his insular superiority, 
and his indifference to pressing social problems were no 

longer fitted. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
, . What do you think were the good and bad features of Palmer- 

■'°f ^cXfcTeLio™ Brilain and Franc, daring .be 

period 1830-1848. 

3. Write an essay on the Crimean War. 
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4. Describe the relations between Britain and the U.S.A. during 
the American Civil War. 

5. Write notes on : Mehemet Ali, Don Pacifico, Florence 
Nightingale. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

DISRAELI’S REFORM ACT (1867) 

Parliamentary Reform Again 

Lord John Russell (who became Earl Russell and entered the 
Lords) succeeded Palmerston as Prime Minister, while Glad- 
stone became the government’s spokesman in the Commons 
( 1 865) . The demand for further parliamentary reform had long 
been growing; it was supported by the trade unions who 
wished thereby to improve their legal position, and by the 
powerful oratory of the Quaker radical, John Bright. Russell 
and Gladstone had for some time favoured reform but had been 
overridden by Palmerston. With Palmerston gone, the old 
Whig party was fast transformed by its new leaders into the 
Liberal party of modern times. In 1866 Gladstone introduced 
a moderate reform measure, but it was rejected by a combina- 
tion of Tories and disaffected Whigs — the latter, led by Robert 
Lowe, being compared by Bright with the discontented who 

sought refuge with David in the Cave of Adullam. 

Russell’s government resigned and Lord Derby formed his 
third minority ministry dependent upon the votes of the 
‘Adullamites.’ The agitation for reform flared up again, and 
a large crowd broke the railings of Hyde Park to h^d their 
meeting. Realizing that reform must come and that a Tory act 
would redound to his party’s credit and be safer than a Whig 
one Disraeli persuaded his leader to sanction a new Reform liiii. 
Disraeli’s original bill included all kinds of safeguards to take 
away with one hand what was being granted with the other , 

but during the debate the Whigs swept ^ 

yLr before. A proposal of John Stnat. Mill to extend the vote 
to women was met with derision ; but it 

votes including that of Henry Fawcett, the blind Cambridge 
economist. 
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The Reform Act of 1867 

Disraeli’s act gave the borough vote to the lodger in unfur- 
nished rooms who paid £10 z. year, as well as to the ;{;io house- 
holder; in the counties z £12 rental secured the vote. Forty- 
five seats were taken from the smaller boroughs and given to 
the larger counties and towns. 

The effect of the act was to double the electorate from one 
million to two millions, and to give the working-classes in the 
towns (not so far in the counties) a majority. Viewed thus it 
was a daring measure. Lord Derby called it a ‘ leap in the dark,’ 
and Carlyle compared it with ‘shooting Niagara.’ Robert 
Lowe, reflecting on the illiteracy of many of the new voters, 
remarked, “We must now educate our masters.” At the be- 
ginning of 1868 Disraeli took over the premiership from Derby, 
but held office a short time only, for, although the Tory leaders 
boasted that they had ‘dished the Whigs’ over the reform ques- 
tion, when the general election was held the new voters rejected 
their Tory benefactors and returned Gladstone to power (1868). 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

I. Summarize the events leading to and the terms of the Reform 
Act of 1867. 

( wrongs of Disraeli’s actions 

U«bt^i867). -Bear in mind that Disraeli had previously 

introduced a Reform Bill in 1859 — see p. 170.) 


PART IV 


BRITAIN IN THE MODERN WORLD 

(1870-1914) 

INTRODUCTION 

The European Background (1870-1914) 

The year 1870 is a turning-point in European history. The 
Franco-German War saw the completion of German and 
Italian unification and the replacement of Napoleon III s 
Empire by the Third French Republic. Economic changes 
were of equal importance. Britain’s lead was soon challenged 
by the U.S.A. and Germany, both of which in the 1890’s sur- 
passed her in steel production. In many countries Protection 
took the place of Free Trade, and the scramble for colonies 
as sources of raw materials and as markets for finished goods 
promoted imperial rivalries. The working-classes, under the 
influence of Karl Marx, began to embrace theories of socialism. 
The tangled skein of international politics can only be 

unravelled by concentrating on a few main threads: 

(1) The Franco-German War and the transference of Alsace- 

Lorraine left France embittered and Germany watchful. 

(2) Russia and Austria-Hungary had conflicting views and 

interests in the Balkan peninsula where the Chnstian subjec 

of the Sultan were still struggling for their freedom. 

(q) After 1890, when the new Kaiser William II dismissed 

Bismarck, Germany began a naval building programme w ic 

aroused increasingly the opposition of Bntain. 

( a .) In the colonial sphere France for long challenged tti 

Bridsh occupation of Egypt ; Britain opposed Russian des.^s 

in the Near, Middle, and Far East ; France and ta>y w're 

rivals in the Mediterranean ; and Germany sought to preve 

the French occupation of Morocco. 

In 1878 the break-up of the Balkan peninsula was largely 
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eHected by the Treaty ol Berlij». In 1879 Germany and Austria 
concluded a Dual Alliance This was transformed into the 
Triple Alliance in 1882 by the adhesion ol Italy, smarting 
under the recent French occupation of Tunis. 

In the i88o’s occurred the ‘scramble for Africa’ on the part 
oi Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and Belgium. Inside 
twenty years practically the whole of the ‘dark continent’ was 
partitioned. In the main it was effected peacefully, but it 
bequeathed a legacy of rivalries and unsolved problems. 

In 1891-1894 Russia and France, fearing Germany, con- 
cluded a Dual Alliance. Very slowly Britain realized that she 
would have to abandon her own ‘splendid isolation’ and seek 
friends and allies. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1902 was 
followed by the Anglo-French Entente of 1904 and the Anglo- 
Russian Entente of 1907* Europe was now divided into two 
armed camps. The Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907 were 
held, unsuccessfully, to induce them to disarm. 

The ten years preceding the Great War witnessed a succes- 
sion of crises aptly described as ‘milestones to Armageddon.’ 
In 1906 Germany failed at the Algeciras Conference to check 
French designs in Morocco. In 1908 Austria-Hungary aroused 
the antagonism of Serbia and Russia by annexing Bosnia- 
Herzegovina in the Balkans. In 191 1 Germany made her final 
effort, unsuccessfully, to prevent the French occupation of 
Morocco. Finally, on June 28, 1914, the Austrian Archduke 

was murdered at Serajevo and the world was plunged into the 
horrors of the Great War. 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE DOMINANCE OF GLADSTONE (1868-1886) 


William Ewart Gladstone (1809-1898) 

Gladstone was the son of a wealthy Liverpool merchant and 
slave-owner, and after a brilliant career at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford, entered Parliament in 1832. His early speeches 
marked him out as “the last hope of the stern unbending 
Tories,” and in 1841 he was selected by Peel to be Vice- 
President, and later President, of the Board of Trade. He 
had much to do with preparing the Free Trade measures of his 

leader, for whose memory he always 
had the greatest respect. On the 
repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 he 
became a Peelite and for the next 
thirteen years wandered in the wilder- 
ness, unattached to either of the two 
great political parties. In 1852 he 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in Aberdeen’s coalition and introduced 
a Free Trade budget. He resigned in 
1855 when the Crimean War ended 
the coalition. Four years later he 
entered Palmerston’s second ministry 
(1859-1865) again as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He was now definitely 
a Whig, or in modern terms a Liberal, for his progressive views 
soon made him impatient of his leader’s Whiggish complacency. 
Under Palmerston he completed the work of Free Trade, and 
on the Prime Minister’s death was the most important figure 
in his party. The premiership went, however, to the veteran 

Lord John Russell (1865-1866). In .868 the general elecuon 

foUowing Disraeli’s Reform Bill gave the Liberals a majonty, 

and Gladstone became Prime Minister. 

Gladstone was Prime Minister on four separate occasions. 
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His first ministry (1868-1874) was marked by important 
domestic reforms; his second ministry (1880-1885) by the 
third Reform Act ; his last two ministries ( 1 886 and 1 892- 1 894) 
by his unsuccessful attempts to give Ireland Home Rule- 
attempts which split up his own party. 



in Disraeli (1804-1881) 


Gladstone s rival, Disraeli, was the son of a Jew who had 
become converted to Christianity. After a private education, 
supplemented by browsings in his father’s library, he wrote^ 
first novel, Vivian Grey. He made several unsuccessfuHattl^^jts 
to enter Parliament as a Radical till, in 1837, he becamSkHi y 
member for Maidstone. His foppish appearance, which in- 
cluded a bottle-green jacket, white waistcoat, and hair in ring- 
lets, amused the House, and his maiden speech was shouted 

down. Before yielding to the uproar he uttered the prophetic 
words : 


I have begun several things many times [laughter] and I have 
often succeeded at last [cries of ‘question’]. Ay, sir, and though 
I sit down now, the time will come when you will hear me. 


In 1841 he was disappointed at his exclusion from Peel’s 
ministry, but he busied himself during the next few years in 
iorrmng with a few noblemen friends a ‘ Young England ’ party. 
1 he admitted social grievances of the masses could only be 
cured, they argued, if the Crown, the Church, and the ancient 
landed aristocracy took a more generous view of their re- 
sponsibilities. The reforms of the upstart Whig industrialists or 
such democratic devices as manhood suffrage were insufficient 
^ bridge the gulf between the ‘ two nations ’ of rich and poor. 
1 hcse ideas were embodied in Disraeli’s two famous novels, 
Loningsby which dealt with politics, and Sybil which dealt with 
^onomic and ^cial problems. It is noteworthy that although 
Disraeli m the Commons’ debates opposed the People’s Charter 
he always stressed the need for something to be done to alleviate 
the distress that had occasioned it. 

In^846 he led the attack on Peel during the debate on the 
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Corn Laws. He was soon the brains of the Conservative rem- 
nant, but deep-seated distrust on the part of the landowners of 
his Jewish blood, his strange appearance, and his incalculable 
brilliance prevented him for long from becoming the acknow- 
ledged leader of the party that he was building up. During the 
Derby ministries of 1852, 1858-1859, and 1866-1868, Disraeli 
acted as Chancellor of the Exchequer, but he was no great 
financier. In 1867 he ‘educated’ his party to accept the second 
Reform Bill, and in the following year became Prime Minister. 
His rival Gladstone was soon in office (1868-1874), and Dis- 
r^i’s second but only important ministry occupied the years 
1*^1880. It was marked by important social reforms and 
by Disraeli’s personal triumph at the Congress of Berlin. In 
1876 he was created Earl of Beaconsfield ; he died in 1881. 

The Two Men: A Contrast 

The careers and characters of these two men present many 
striking contrasts. Gladstone, with his public school and uni- 
versity education and his inherited wealth, found entry into 
politics a relatively easy matter. He began as a Tory and ended 
as a Liberal. He was a brilliant financier who after securing 
Free Trade devoted himself to domestic and Irish problems. He 
was deeply religious and viewed everything from the moral 
angle. Thus he realized keenly the iniquities of Turkish rule, 
and, unlike other statesmen, did not regret the dissolution of 
the Turkish empire. His seriousness of purpose left him with 
little sense of humour and his long speeches bored the Queen, 
with whom he was never a favourite. His writings dealt with 
religion or with ancient Greece, for he was a profound Gree 

scholar. r 1 *• 

Disraeli lacked Gladstone’s initial advantages of education 

and wealth, and his Jewish blood and un-English appearance 
told against him. He tried unsuccessfully to enter Parliament 
as a Radical and finished as the creator of modem Consewatism. 
His management of the nation’s (and also of his own) finances 
showed him no economist ; figures interested him far less than 
personalities. He, much more than Gladstone, was concerned 
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with foreign and imperial affairs and was influenced more by 
the hard facts of a situation than by its deeper moral issues. He 
would never, for example, have allowed himself to be engulfed 
in the boggy Irish problem. He closed his eyes to Turkish mis- 
rule and thought only of the Russian menace if Turkey decayed. 
He was witty in conversation and debate and took pains to 
understand the people with whom he dealt. He became a great 
favourite with the Queen, his ‘fairy,’ as he called her, while 
to her he was just ‘ Dizzy. ’ His writings, though often serious 
in purpose, took the form of novels and overflowed with bons 
mots and epigrams. 

Gladstone’s Ministry (1868-1874) • Ireland 

‘ My mission is to pacify Ireland,” said Gladstone on taking 
office. Why did Ireland need pacifying? Broadly for three 
reasons: religious grievances, the land question, and the con- 
I nexion with England. . 

Ireland s population in the middle of the century was about 

eight millions ; of these less than one million belonged to the 

established Irish Protestant Church, rather more than half a 

million were Presbyterians (mainly in Ulster), and the remain- 

I ing six-and-a-half millions were Catholics. The Irish Protestant 

* Church was supported partly out of tithes paid by the Catholic 

peasantry and partly out of its rich endowments in Ireland. 

Its wealth enabled it to pay large salaries to its bishops and 

other dignitaries; more than one post was sometimes held by 

the same person and there was much absenteeism. Catholic 

education had for long suffered owing to religious quarrels and 
prejudices. 

Ireland was, and still is, an agricultural country, and its 
peasantry depended upon the land for their very existence. 
Much of this.land had been stolen in the past by English and 
Scottish Protestants; many of these lived outside Ireland, man- 
aged their estates through grasping agents, and failed to under- 
hand or to heed the extreme poverty of the Irish peasant. 

were very small and the tenant (unlike his counter- 
part in England) was responsible for the farm buildings. His 

N . 
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tenancy was usually held on a very short lease and he was thus 
at the landlord’s mercy. If he improved his land or buildings 
he might find his rent raised. If he refused to pay he could 
be evicted without any compensation for his improvements. 
Small wonder that agricultural methods were very primitive, 
that the peasant still depended upon his potato crop, and that 
agrarian disturbances were common ! . 

The bolder Irish spirits demanded Home Rule as the only 
way out. They argued that by the repeal of the Act of Union, 
the expulsion or muzzling of the Protestants, and the granting 
to Ireland of a free Parliament'of her own, Irishmen could get 
together and solve their problems themselves. But repeal was 
complicated by the opposition of vested interests, by questions 
of race, religion, and empire, and by the refusal of the Ulster 
Protestants to submit to Catholic rule. 

After the Irish famine of 1845-1847 many Irish emigrated to 
the U.S.A. The American Civil War -taught them methods of 
violence, and a Fenian Brotherhood was formed (named after 
the old Irish warriors) to extort concessions by force. In 1866 
over a thousand Fenians tried to invade Canada from the 
U.S.A. In 1867 others attempted to seize Chester Castle; some 
killed a policeman in Manchester when trying to open a prison- 
van — for which three Fenians, venerated as the ‘ Manchester 
martyrs,’ were hanged; others killed twelve people and 
wounded a hundred when they blew up part of Clerkenwell 
prison in London. These outrages made the Irish problem 

pressing when Gladstone assumed office. 

In 1869 Gladstone passed, in the face of much opposition 
from Conservatives and the Lords, an act to disestablish the 
Irish Church. The Church lost many privileges dependent 
upon its official connexion with the State — including its ecclesi- 
astical courts and its four bishops in the House ofXords. More 
important, somewhat less than one-half of its endowments was 

taken from it and devoted to the relief of Irish poverty. 

In 1870 a Land Act provided that tenants evicted, except tor 
non-payment of rent, should receive compensation. Where a 
tenant had made improvements he should likewise be compen- 
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sated if he left his holding. Arrangements were made to advance 
loans to enable tenants to purchase their land outright. The 
act failed to reach the roots of the trouble because it did not 
control rents or destroy the landlord’s power of eviction. 

Three years later an Irish University Bill to further Catholic 

education pleased no one and was rejected. 

« 

Gladstone’s Ministry : Foreign Policy 

In 1870-1871 Gladstone was faced with problems arising out 
of the Franco-German War. At first British opinion, suspicious 
as usual of Napoleon III, especially when Bismarck revealed 
Napoleon’s designs upon Belgium^ was against France. Glad- 
stone obtained from both France and Prussia assurances to 
respect Belgian neutrality, and as French misfortunes multiplied, 
British sympathy for humiliated France increased. Britain, 
however, with its small army, could obviously not intervene 
even if it had wished to do so on other grounds. 

With France occupied, Russia renounced the clauses of the 

Treaty of Paris (1856) which forbade her to keep warships on 

the Black Sea or build fortifications. The British government 

could do no more than protest unless it were prepared to so 
to war. 

I 

In 1872, as explained elsewhere, Gladstone submitted the 
Mabama dispute with the U.S.A. to international arbitration. 
His action was much criticized, and it was alleged that the 
^ 3 ) 250 , 000 compensation paid by Britain was excessive — an 
allegation later borne out by the inability of the American 
government to find claimants for the whole amount. 

Gladstone’s foreign policy appeared weak compared with the 

ag-wagging days of Palmerston. But it is difficult to see how 
c se he could have acted, and the Alabama arbitration was 
cheaper and more sensible than going to war. 


Gladstone’s Ministry: Domestic Reforms 

H 187*^ saw the beginning of State education, ren- 

ercmmore than ever necessary by the enfranchisement of the 
own^vorkers in 1867. Forster’s Elementary Education Act 
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allowed the voluntary schools, mainly Church of England, to 
continue with the support of increased State grants. Where, 
however, these voluntary schools were insufficient (and by 1870 
they were catering for about one-half of the children of the 
country) new schools were to be established by locally elected 
school boards. Religious controversy threatened to wreck the 
scheme until the compromise was reached that the Church 
schools could teach denominational religion, but that the State 
schools should give only undenominational Bible lessons; the 
‘conscience clause' enabled children to be kept away from any 
religious lesson. In 1871 the Universities Test Act abolished 
Church of England tests for -all positions, except a very few, at 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

In 1870 and the years following sweeping reforms were made 
in the civil service and the army. Posts in the former were 
henceforth to be filled by competitive examinations instead of 
by influence or family connexion. The army reforms were due 
to the ex-Peelite, Cardwell, who was Secretary for War. He 
made the civil minister, the Secretary for War, supreme over 
the Commander-in-Chief; this abolished divided responsibility 
for the army and gave Parliament closer control. He reduced 
the former long periods of recruitment to twelve years, pari to 
be spent in the army and the rest in the reserve. He associated 
the regiments with particular counties, and divided them into 
two battalions, one to serve abroad while the other stayed at 
home. When he proposed to abolish the objectionable prac- 
tice of wealthy soldiers, -purchasing their commissions from 
those already holding them and to make the award of com- i 
missions dependent upon merit, the Lords objected. Gladstone ^ | 
accordingly withdrew the bill and obtained his way by 1 

an Order in Council issued by the Queen on her supreme > 

authority over all the armed forces (1871) The Lords pro- 

tested in vain. j ■ ,h 

In 1871 a new government department was created m ine ^ j 

Local Government Board, a growth from the central Poor Law 

Commissioners of 1834. In the same year a Trade | 

gave legal protection to union funds by allowing unJBfis o 
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I register as friendly societies ; but another act laid down severe 
penalties for picketing, ?.e., persuading workmen not to enter 
a factory where a strike was in progress, and was much resented 
by the trade unions. 

In 1872 the Ballot Act, by providing for secret voting, aimed 
at lessening undue influence at Parliamentary elections. In the 
same year a Licensing Act gave magistrates the power of issuing 
licences and laid down closing-hours for public houses. The 
Supreme Court of Judicature Act (1873) reorganized the law 
1 courts by grouping them all together as subdivisions of one 
* Supreme Court of Judicature. 

I These memorable reforms did much to systematize and 
modernize the country’s government. But they provoked much 
opposition. The Nonconformists opposed the use of public 
money to support Church of England schools. Trade Unionists 
resented the ban on peaceful picketing. The brewers thought 
the Licensing Act too strict, while temperance reformers 
thought it too moderate! The House of Lords and many of the 
upper classes disliked the introduction of democratic practices 
into the civil service and the army. The Church of England 
resented the disestablishment of the Irish Church and the 
abolition of religious tests at Oxford and Cambridge. The 
, government’s foreign policy seemed to lack ‘drive,’ and Dis- 
raeli voiced the feelings of the nation when he compared 
the ministerial bench to “a range of exhausted Nolcanocs.” 
he general election returned the Conservatives to pouer 

' (*« 74 )- 


DisraeU’s Ministry (1874-1880) : The New Conservatism 

If Peel was the first founder of modem Conservatism, Disraeli 
was the second. For twenty-eight years after the repeal of the 
om Laws the shattered Conservative party had never enjoyed 
rnajority power. It was Disraeli’s task to re-create Conserva- 
tism, and this he did with eminent success and with a shifting 
o emphasis. The Ccmstituiion, the Empire, and social re- 
ornUL— this was the watchword of the new Conservatism, The 
traa^nal elements of the Constitution (the Crown, Church, 
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and aristocracy) were to be strengthened ; the Empire to be 
cherished and extended ; the ' condition of England question ’ 
to be tackled, as Disraeli had preached in his ‘Young England’ 
days thirty years before. 


Disraeli’s Ministry : 


Social Refor 


1 1 


Many of the social reforms of Disraeli’s ministry were due to 
the Home Secretary, Richard Cross, a Lancashire business man 
who realized the needs of the new England. 

1875 was a veritable annus mirabilis of domestic reforms. Acts 
concerning trade unions remedied the defect of Gladstone’s act 
by legalizing peaceful picketing. A great Public Health Act 
consolidated many previous measures, required local authori- 
ties to appoint medical officers of health and sanitary inspectors, 
and conferred wide powers over water-supply, sewage, infec- 
tious diseases, and so on. An Artisans’ Dwellings Act enabled 
local authorities to condemn slum property and erect better 
houses in their stead. These and other acts were vigorously 
applied by the mayor of Birmingham, Joseph Chamberlain, 
who made his city a model of municipal government. Another 
act of this year was due less to the government than to the 
efforts of Samuel Plimsoll, M.P. for Derby. A Parliamentary 
or rather unparliamentary ! — outburst, in which he denounced 
his fellow-members as ‘murderers,’ led to the fixing of the Plim- 
soll line or loading-mark upon ships. This prevented the prac- 
tice of overloading ships irrespective of the sailors’ safety and 

covering by insurance any risks involved. 

In 1876 elementary education was made compulsory, and an 
Enclosure of Commons Act prevented grasping landlords from 
robbing the public of their dwindling common Dnd. In 1878 
a Factory and Workshops Act consolidated previous acts, pro- 
hibited all employment of children under ten years of age and 
more than half-daily employment for children from ten to four- 
teen The aged Lord Shaftesbury remarked that “two millions 
of people would bless the day when Mr Cross was asked to be 
Secretary of State for the Home Department.” ^ 
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Disraeli’s Ministry : Imperialism 

In 1875 the spendthrift Egyptian Khedive Ismail sought to 
raise money by selling his Suez Canal shares. Disraeli, against 
the advice of his colleagues, snapped them up. For ^^4, 000, 000 
the British government acquired 176,000 shares out of the com- 
pany’s total of 400,000. It was good business financially and 
politically ; the British government became the largest single 
shareholder in an undertaking originally due to French enter- 



1 Hb Lion’s Share 

In i»75 iJisradi bouKhi for Britain the shares held by the Khedive of Egypt in ilic 

Suez Canal, thereby preserving the “Key of India.” 

Reproduced by permission of the Proprietors of Punch 

prise and skill. Anglo-French interest in Egypt was shown in 

1876 when the two countries established a Dual Control to 

prevent Ismail from leading his country still farther down the 
slippery slope of bankruptcy. 

The Queen s retirement since the Prince Consort’s death 
ad made the monarchy unpopular and kindled an interest 
m republicanism. Disraeli countered this by prevailing upon 
Victoria to appear in public till in time she became the popular 
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Queen of the jubilees. In 1875-1876 the Prince of Wales made 
a successful visit to India. In 1876 an act conferred upon Vic- 
toria the title of Empress of India, the new title being pro- 
claimed with much ceremony at a great durbar in Delhi in the 
following year. The Queen was flattered, and India, with 
memories of the Mogul Empire, welcomed its new status. 

Disraeli's other imperial ventures were less happily inspired. 
In 1877 Britain annexed the Boer Transvaal republic and two 
years later became involved in a Zulu war (see Chapter XVIII)- 
The closing years of the ministry witnessed trouble in Afghanis- 
tan, where Britain sought to counter the growing influence of 
Russia. These expensive and mostly unsuccessful sideshows 
were unpopular and helped towards the ministry's final over- 
throw. Before then, however,’ Disraeli had scored the most 
spectacular triumph in his whole career — his victory over 
Russia at the Congress of Berlin. 

Disraeli’s Ministry: The Treaty of Berlin (1878) 

The Sultan had not reformed the government of his Christian 
subjects as he had promised by the Treaty of Paris (1856), and 
twenty years later the eastern question was reopened. The 
Christians of Montenegro and Bulgaria revolted ; in the latter 
province they were savagely suppressed by irregular troops of 
the Sultan, known as Bashi-Bazouks. These Bulgarian atroci- 
ties stirred the conscience of Europe, and in 1877 Russia 
declared war on Turkey. The Turks put up a gallant resist- 
ance (their defence of Plevna is memorable), but by the end 
of the year they were overwhelmed. The Russians occupied 
Adrianople and even threatened Constantinople. In March, 
1878, Russia imposed upon Turkey the Treaty of San Stefano , 
the Turkish empire was broken up and there was created 
a new Bulgarian state so large as to occupy one-half of the 
Balkan peninsula and to contain many non-Bulgarian subjects. 
Europe was alarmed at the spread of Russian influence, which 
would obviously be very strong over this new state of its own 

Opinion in Britain was, as usual, sharply divided over the 
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whole affair. Gladstone emerged from one of his many retire- 
ments to stress the moral, as distinct from the political, issues 
at stake. In a pamphlet which sold by thousands he condemned 
the atrocities of the “unspeakable” Turks and urged that they 
should be cleared out “ bag and baggage from the province they 
have desolated and profaned,” i.e.^ from Bulgaria and not, as is 
sometimes supposed, from the whole of Europe. Gladstone’s 
Christian appeal was echoed by the industrial workers of the 
north and by writers like Ruskin, Tennyson, and the historian 
Green. The rest of the country, carried away by the old dis- 
trust of Russia, took the contrary view. The Queen herself 
regretted she were not a man to “give those Russians, whose 
word one cannot believe, such a beating.” She was supported 
by the financial interests in the City, by the leading newspapers, 
and by the London workers. A new word ‘jingoist’ arose from 
the popular music-hall song of the period : 

We don’t want to fight, but by jingo if we do. 

We’ve got the men, we’ve got the ships, we’ve got the money too. 

Disraeli (now Lord Beaconsfield) took the popular anti-Russian 
view, but he kept his head and many of his moves were by way 
of bluff. In general his cabinet supported him, but there were 
serious differences of view as to what would justify war, and 
Disraeli spoke humorously of six parties among his colleagues. 

o impress Russia Disraeli obtained a vote of money for mili- 
tary supplies, moved Indian troops to Malta (on the authority 
w the Queen and not of Parliament), and sent a fleet to the 

ardanelles. Russia gave way and consented to a revision of 
her terms at Berlin. 

The Congress of Berlin (1878) met under the chairmanship 
o ismarck ; but it was Disraeli who dominated the meeting. 

Der alte Jude, das isi der Mann'^ (the old Jew, he’s the fellow) 
was Bismarck’s comment. The resulting treaty made the follow- 
ing arrangements. Bulgaria was considerably reduced and split 
in two parts under Turkish suzerainty. Serbia, Montenegro, 
and Roumania, which had for long been independent in prac- 
tice, were now recognized as such in law. Russia made small 
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gains in the Caucasus and obtained Bessarabia from Roumania. 
Austria was allowed to protect Bosnia-Herzegovina under 
Turkish suzerainty, and Britain obtained Cyprus on the pay- 
ment of a tribute to the Sultan. 

On their return with this ‘peace with honour’ Disraeli and 
his Foreign Secretary, Lord Salisbury, were feted by the Lon- 
don crowds and awarded the Order of the Garter by the Queen. 
Much nonsense has been written criticizing the terms of the 
Treaty of Berlin. In truth it cannot be denied that the Bulgaria 
of Russia’s creation was an artificial and unwieldy state that 
was best wiped off the map. Cyprus has been condemned as 
a useless acquisition, especially as Disraeli could have obtained 
Egypt instead, but the development of air travel and warfare 
and the opening up of valuable oil-fields in the middle east have 
subsequently proved its worth. It has been argued too that 
by stopping Russian expansion in the Balkans we diverted her 
attention towards India and the Far East; but would not this 
have happened in any case? The most serious criticism that 
can be urged against Disraeli is that after setting out to prop 
up the Turkish empire he consented to its break-up and allowed 
the Serbians of Bosnia-Herzegovina to come under Austrian ^ 
protection. It would have been better if, like Gladstone, he had 
recognized frankly that the Turkish empire could not be kept 
intact and had split it up into strong compact states based upon 
racial divisions. This would have checked both Russian and 
Austro-German ambitions. 

Disraeli’s ministry suffered in the next two years from the 
failure of his meddlesome imperialism in South Africa and 
Afghanistan. Gladstone’s whirlwind Midlothian campaign 
fanned the growing discontent, and in 1880 the government 
was defeated. Disraeli died the following year, and Lord 
Salisbury succeeded him as Conservative leader. 

Gladstone’s Second Ministry (1880-1885) 

Difficulties of all sorts confronted Gladstone’s second minjtry. 
The Queen’s antagonism to her Prime Minister was eviden . 
The wbinet contained two distinct wings, a right wing of th 
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old Whig aristocracy and a left wing led by the Radical ex- 
mayor of Birmingham, Joseph Chamberlain. As time went on 
the Grand Old Man,’ as Gladstone grew to be called, was un- 
able to keep the two wings together and he himself lost touch 
with his party. Ireland was seething with discontent and a 
strong Irish Nationalist party obstructed Parliamentary busi- 
ness. A ‘ginger’ group of Conservatives, led by Lord Randolph 
Churchill and nicknamed the ‘Fourth Party,’ embarrassed the 
government over Bradlaugh’s repeated attempts to take his seat 
in the Commons, denied him because, as an atheist, he refused 
to take the oath. From Disraeli the government inherited 
imperial adventures in Asia and Africa ; to proceed with them 

was against Gladstone’s wishes, to withdraw would invite 
' charges of weakness. 


Ireland : Charles Stuart Parnell 

Despite Gladstone’s Land Act of 1870, agrarian discontent 
ad increased and was finding increasing expression in acts of 
violence. The mythical ‘Captain Moonlight’ burnt ricks and 
armhouses, dug people’s graves in front of their houses, and 
even resorted to murder. A Land League was formed as a kind 
oi trade union against the English landowners. At the same 
^me Charles Stuart Parnell was organizing a strong Irish 
JJationalist party in the House of Commons. Like O’Connell 
ty years earlier, Parnell was opposed to violence, but other- 
wise was prepared to go to any length to get his way. Under 
im t e rish members made long speeches merely to obstruct 
parliamentary business (one sitting went on continuously for 
lorty-one hours!) till in the end Parliament, in its own self- 
aelence, had to adopt methods of closing debates. In 1879 
arne became president of the Irish Land League and 
suggeste a new measure against landlords or anyone who 
Jppresented their interests. It was to shun them like lepers, 
enying them food, drink, conversation, medical help, or any 
in ercourse whatever. Such was the famous ‘ boycott, ’ named 
a ter an agent, Captain Boycott, against whom it was first 

applied. 
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While Gladstone’s Chief Secretary, Forster, applied Coercion 
Acts to maintain law and order, the Prime Minister wrestled 
manfully with the land problem. His Land Act of i88i pre- 
scribed fair rents, fixed tenure, and free sale, the famous Three 
F’s. Land courts were to be established to determine fair rents 
over periods of fifteen years ; tenants were to be secured in their 
holdings; but if they wished to leave, they could sell their 
interests in their land. 

This creditable attempt to solve a difficult problem was de- 
nounced by the Irish who complained that the rents fixed were 
too high. Again coercion was necessary and Parnell himself was 
imprisoned in Kilmainham Gaol, Dublin. After some months 
he was released on the understanding, embodied in the ‘Kil- 
mainham Treaty’ (1882), that he would assist the government 
in a policy of conciliation. Forster resigned, and a new Chief 
Secretary, Lord Frederick Cavendish, took his place. In 
Phoenix Park, Dublin, Cavendish and the head of the Irish 
civil service, Burke, were murdered by a gang of ruffians. The 
treaty with Parnell proved unworkable and the government 

fell back on coercion. 

The Third Reform Act (1884) 

In the congenial field of domestic affairs Gladstone was more 
successful. The Corrupt Practices Act (1883) limited expenses 
and checked corruption during elections. In 1884 the thir 
Reform Act gave the vote to the agricultural labourer and 
abolished the ten-pound rental limit for lodgers. In effect, there 
was now complete manhood suffrage with no distinction be- 
tween the county and borough franchise. About two million 
new votes were added, far more than in either of the acts o 
1832 or 1867. A Redistribution Act of 1885, insisted on by the 
Lords, made similar sweeping changes in the arrangement o 
constituencies. AH boroughs of less than 15,000 inhabitants lost 
their separate representation ; those between 15,000 and 50,000 
were to have only one member. In this way 160 seats were 

redistributed. 
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Overseas Entanglements 

In Afghanistan the famous march ol Roberts from Kabul 
to Kandahar retrieved a difficult situation. In South Africa 
the story was different, for there the Boers defeated a British 
force at Majuba Hill (1881). Gladstone had previously decided 
to reverse Disraeli’s policy by granting independence to the 
Transvaal. He carried through this policy despite its appear- 
ance of retreat. In Egypt the Dual Control of Britain and 
France provoked a nationalist opposition. For internal reasons 
, France backed out, and to protect European interests and lives 
Gladstone sanctioned the bombardment of Alexandria and the 
niilitary occupation of Egypt (1882). His insistence upon the 
temporary nature of our occupation displeased imperialists at 
home and was disbelieved by our enemies abroad. In January, 
1885, death of Genera] Gordon at Khartoum was laid at 
. the door of Gladstone, who had refused to send relief till it was 

' too late. Gordon had disobeyed instructions by staying on, but 

I the Queen interpreted the feeling of the country when she con- 
demned her minister. A few months later Gladstone took strong 
action to prevent Russia from crossing the Afghanistan frontier 
at Penjdeh; but this failed to save the government, Parnell 
came to terms with the Conservatives and they, with the help 
of dissatisfied Liberals, turned Gladstone out. 

! Lord Salisbury’s First Ministry (1885-1886) 

Salisbury formed a stop-gap ministry, nicknamed the 
overnment of Caretakers, to carry on till the general elec- 
tion, when the new rural voters could express their views. It 
achieved one useful measure, the Ashbourne Act, which ad- 
( ^nced State loans to the Irish peasantry to purchase their land. 
Uespite an election alliance with the'Parnellitcs, the Con- 
servatives failed to obtain a majority and Gladstone returned 
to power. 
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Gladstone’s Third Ministry (1886) : First Home Rule 

Bill 

Gladstone soon came to terms with the Parnellites. For some 
time the great Liberal statesman had been contemplating Home 
Rule for Ireland as the only remedy for Ireland’s woes, and in 
1886 he; introduced his first Home Rule Bill with a masterly 
speech of over three hours. His henchman was the progressive 
thinker and writer, John Morley. The scheme involved the 
establishment of a separate Irish Parliament and government . 
at Dublin, and Ireland was to lose her representation in the 
Parliament at Westminster. The imperial Parliament at West- 
minster was to retain control of foreign policy, defence, the 
armed forces, and tariffs ; and Ireland was to contribute a share 
towards their cost. After long debate the Commons rejected 
the scheme. ^ 

Many objections had been raised. Were the Irish fit to 
govern themselves? What would happen to the Protestant 
minority in Ulster? Would Home Rule mean ‘Rome Rule ? 
What would happen to imperial unity in face of such a prece- 
dent? Would the Irish submit to taxation without representa- 
tion? In addition, the landed interests opposed the scheme on 
selfish grounds. What turned the scale was the ninety-three 
Liberal votes cast against the government. These came from 
the aristocratic section led by Lord Hartington, and even from 
Radicals like Joseph Chamberlain apd John Bright, actuated 
by mixed motives such as the Ulster question and, in the case 
of Chamberlain, personal dislike of Parnell. In effect, Glad- 
stone, like Peel in 1846, had split his party in two:^ those who 
supported him and those, soon known as Liberal Unionists, who 
opposed him. As with the Conservatives in 1846, so with the 
Liberals in 1886; the party was so shattered that, except for 
one short interlude, it was out of office for the , next twenty | 
years. A general election in i88fi returned the Conservatives | 

with a large majority. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. What were the main features of Gladstone’s Irish problem? 
How did he attempt to deal with them from 1868 to 1886? 

2. Outline the domestic reforms of Gladstone’s ministries. 

3. What were the main achievements of Disraeli? 

4. Contrast the foreign and imperial policies of Disraeli and 

Gladstone. ^ 

5. Describe and account for British public opinion over (a) the 
Franco-German War (1870-1871), (6) the Bulgarian atrocities and 
the Eastern Question (1876-1878). 



CHAPTER XV 

UNIONISM IN CONTROL (1886-1905) 

Salisbury’s Second Ministry (1886-1892) 

Foreign and imperial affairs occupied much attention towards 
the end of the century, and Salisbury was for the most part his 
own Foreign Secretary. During these years Cecil Rhodes and 
others were extending British power in Africa. The Queen’s 
Golden Jubilee in 1887 attracted to London statesmen and pic- 
turesque native rulers from all parts of the world, and the 
opportunity was taken to hold the first Colonial Conference. 

At home the government, true to the traditions of Disraeli 
and encouraged by the Liberal Unionists under Joseph Cham- 
berlain, carried through several useful measures of reform. The 
most important of these was the County Councils ^ct of 1888, 
a logical corollary to the Reform Act of 1884. Local govern- 
ment in the counties had been allowed to remain so far in the 
hands of the Justices of the Peace or magistrates. These in 
general had carried out their duties efficiently, but they were 
the nominees of the Crown, and in an age of democracy were 
out of place. The new arrangement provided for elected county 
councils to take over most of the local government duties of the 
magistrates (roads and bridges, local finance, lunatic asylums, 
reformatory schools, and so on) ; but the justices were left with 
their judicial and licensing powers, and together with the 
county council shared the control of the county police through 
a Standing Joint Committee. About sixty towns of over 50,000 
inhabitants were given county status, with the title of county 
boroughs. The whole London area, apart from the ancient 
City, was placed under one large London County Counci 
Another noteworthy reform of these years was to make e e- 

mentary education completely free (1891). 

Irish affairs continued to provide fireworks for the sensation- 
ally minded. Salisbury chose as his Irish Secretary his nephew, 
A. L Balfour, a lanky, fragile-looking aristocrat whom his 
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opponents nicknamed the ‘tiger-lily’ and ‘Daddy-Long-Legs,’ 
But Balfour proceeded to rule Ireland with a rod of iron and 
soon became ‘Bloody Balfour’ to the Irish. In 1887 he passed 
the most stringent Crimes Act ever applied io Ireland. At the 
crucial moment the passage of this act was aided by a series of 
articles in The Times entitled “Parnellism and Crime.” These 
set out to prove Parnell’s support of agrarian crime in Ireland 
(of which there was still much going on) and printed a photo- 
graph of a letter wherein Parnell approved of the Phoenix Park 
murders. Two years later a court of inquiry showed that the* 
letter was a forgery by a miserable wretch called Piggott, who 
immediately fled the country and committed suicide at Madrid. 
But Parnell was no sooner vindicated than he became involved 
m a divorce question (1890). His reputation was gone, and 
his followers broke into two parties. This strangest of all Irish 
leaders died in 1891. Balfour meanwhile, having subdued 
Ireland by coercion, passed another Land Purchase Act to 
help the Irish to buy their land. 

Gladstone’s Last Ministry (1892-1894) : Liberal Decline 

A general election placed Gladstone in power again, and 
the veteran statesman, now well over eighty, made his final 
attempt to pacify Ireland. In 1893 he introduced his second 
Home Rule Bill, differing from the first by allowing Ireland 
representation at Westminster as .well as in her own Parlia- 
ment. The Prime Minister’s personal authority alone secured 
it a difficult passage through the Commons; in the Lords it 
was rejected by 419 to 41. Gladstone accepted defeat, but with 
an ill grace. In 1894 an important Local Government Act 
established rural and urban district councils to manage, 
mainly, matters of public health ; the larger parishes were also 

allowed to elect parish councils for small local affairs, such as 
footpaths and charities. 

Gladstone retired in 1894 and died four years later. The 
tributes of two political opponents testify to the respect he had 
won during sixty years of political life. Lord Salisbury de- 
scribed him as “a great Christian statesman,” and Balfour 
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called him “the greatest member of the greatest deliberative 
assembly which so far the world has seen.” 

The Liberal party soon fell to bits. Lord Rosebery acted as 
Prime Minister 1894-1895, but he was not acceptable to many 
and quarrels rent the party. One achievement deserves 
mention — Harcourt’s budget of 1894 which for the first time 
levied death duties, steeply graduated, upon real estate, i.e., 
land and buildings. In carrying this proposal, which was hotly 
contested by the landowners, Harcourt insisted that “we are 
all Socialists now.” At the first opportunity Rosebery resigned. 
The resulting election justified the action of the Lords over 
Home Rule by routing the Liberals and returning the Union- 
ists (Conservatives and Liberal Unionists combined) with an 
overwhelming majority (1895). 

Salisbury’s Third Ministry (1895-1902) 

The Liberal Unionists under Joseph Chamberlain now 
joined the Conservatives, the resulting fusion being known 
simply as the Unionist party. Salisbury again acted as his own 
Foreign Minister, and Chamberlain somewhat surprisingly 
chose the office of Colonial Secretary, hitherto considered not 
quite in the first rank. But under him the office became of first 
importance, and Chamberlain was in many ways more than 
Salisbury the leading member of the government. The Dia- 
mond Jubilee of 1897 gave him the chance of presiding over 
another Colonial Conference ; he helped to secure the Imperial 
Penny Post and the passage of the Australian Commonwealth 
Act of 1900; he made grants and loans of imperial money 
to the Crown Colonies to develop their agriculture, commerce, 
and public works ; and he encouraged the study of tropical 
medicine, just then being revolutionized by the discovery of 
Sir Ronald Ross that malaria was due to the mosquito. 

These years at the turn of the century were in fact crowded 
with imperial and foreign events of far-reaching importance. 

■ jn 1 895 a boundary dispute between British Guiana and 
Venezuela nearly led to war with the U.S.A., which claimed 
the right under the Monroe Doctrine of deciding therissue. 
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Lord Salisbury fortunately refused to be goaded into unwise 
recriminations. In Africa, Kitchener conquered the Sudan, 
and from 1899 ^9^2 Britain was involved in the Boer War. 

In the new century British foreign policy changed from isola- 
tion to one of ententes and alliances. An alliance with Japan 
(1902) was followed by ententes with France and later Russia. 

The shadow of the Great War was beginning to fall across 
Europe. 

At home an important Workmen’s Compensation Act (1897) 

made the cost of accidents which befell workmen during their 

employment a regular charge upon profits. Two years later 

a Local Government Act established the London Metropolitan 

Boroughs to share with the L.C.C. the task of governing the 
capital. 

In 1900 the government took advantage of the divisions in 
the Liberal party over the Boer War (a rising Welsh Radical, 
Lloyd George, distinguished himself as a pro-Boer) to hold an 
election. This ‘khaki’ election routed the Liberals; but it also 
returned for the first time a few members of the new Labour 
Barty. For some time Labour and Socialist views had been 
making headway. In 1879 Henry George’s Progress and Poverty 
advocated a tax upon the increased values of land arising from 
me development of towns and communications. In 1881 
Hyndman founded the Social Democratic Federation, and 
three years later the Webbs and George Bernard Shaw com- 
menced through the Fabian Society to educate the people in 
e princip es of Socialism. Trade unionism was also affected 
y ocia ism, especially as it spread to the unskilled classes. 
The London Dockers’ Strike of 1889, organized by Tom Mann, 
Ben Tillett and John Burns, demonstrated in a new way the 
solidarity of labour ; funds poured in from all over the country 
and even from Australia to sustain the dockers in their demand 
or sixpence an hour. Their eventual victory justified these 
cr^ces. In 1893 the Independent Labour Party was founded 
y Keir Hardie, an ex-miner, but it was too intellectual to 

® trade unionist. Hence the formation in 

9 o e a our Party, drawing mass support from trade 
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unionism on the one hand and its more intellectual doctrines 
from many of the above-mentioned societies on the other. It 
soon had something definite to agitate about. In 1901 the 
judges in the Taff Vale case, concerning a railwaymen’s strike 
in South Wales, decided that trade unions were financially 
liable for any wrongs committed by their officials and mem- 
bers. This was a grave threat to the men’s funds, but the 
Unionist government refused to do anything about it. 


Tariflf Reform kills Unionism 

The Queen’s death in 1901 grieved the whole nation. She 
had for long symbolized her age, with its solid respectability 
and material advancement, and under her the monarchy had 
been raised from its depths of a century before. Her successor, 
Edward VII, introduced a new air of gaiety into court life. 
In 1902 Salisbury handed over the premiership to his nephew 
Balfour, who signalized his first year of office by an important 
Education Act. The school boards of 1870 were abolished, 
and education was placed under the control of the county 
councils and county boroughs, with the larger boroughs and 
urban district councils possessing some powers over elementary 
education. The county authorities were empowered to extend 
facilities for technical education and to establish secondary 
schools, and by means of scholarships to erect a ‘ladder’ from 
the elementary school to the university. Religious controversy 
broke out once more over the proposal to subsidize Churc 
schools out of the rates, and many Nonconformists ‘passive y 
resisted’ by refusing to pay their rates. In '903 /he mos 
important Irish Land Purchase Act ever passed (Wynd 
Act) set aside ^100,000,000 to help the Irish Peasantry 
buv out their landlords, the peasantry to repay the n 
government through annuities. The British 
also contributed a sum outright to facilitate the , 

net result of which was practically to solve the Irish an 
problem, although the peasants were still saddled wit 

^""tC closing years of Balfour’s ministry witnessed the bitter 
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controversy over Tariff Reform. Chamberlain was the guiding 
spirit in this new attempt to undo the work of Peel and Glad- 
stone and make Britain Protectionist once more. His proposals 
were twofold. First, British industry was to be protected by 
tariffs against foreign manufactures, a proposal made all the 
more plausible by the high foreign tariff's imposed against 
British goods. Secondly, the empire was to be knit together 
by a system of preference. Some of the colonies already granted 
preferences to British goods, and Chamberlain now proposed 
that we should grant preferences to theirs. Unfortunately for 
the success of the scheme this involved new taxes upon foreign 
raw materials and, worse still, upon food. These proposals split 
the Unionists into two groups and served to unite the Liberals, 
who were still suffering from their divisions over the Boer War. 
Chamberlain resigned from the government in 1903 to give 
himself a free hand; several Unionist free-traders followed 
suit. Balfour gave no definite lead to his party and in despair 
resigned in December, 1905’ Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
took over for the Liberals and in January, 190.6, held an elec- 
tion. The rout of the Unionists was complete. The trade 
unions voted against the government which had acquiesced in 
the Taff Vale decision ; the Nonconformists against the govern- 
ment which had passed the Education Act. The importation 
of cheap Chinese labour into South Africa to work the gold 
mines also discredited the Unionists. Above all, Britain was 
still Free Trade at heart, and the proposal to tax food raised all 
the old passions of the ‘hungry forties.’ “The Big Loaf versus 
the Little Loaf” was the Liberal election-cry. The nation chose 

the big loaf. Chamberlain was already broken in health and 
retired from public life. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

oo£? reforms in local government during the years 

1000-1905. 

T ^ j the domestic legislation of the Unionists under 

l-.ord Salisbury and Balfour. 
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3. Describe the career of Joseph Chamberlain. Can he be charged 
with breaking the Liberal party in 1886 and the Unionist party in 
the years 1903-1906? 

4. Write notes upon (a) the rise of the Labour party, (b) the 
settlement of the Irish land problem, (c) tariff reform. 



CHAPTER XVI 

LIBERAL REVIVAL AND REFORMS (1906-1914) 

Gampbell-Bannerman’s Ministry (1905-1908) 

The new Liberal government was a strong team. Mr Asquith 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Welsh Radical, 
Lloyd George, went to the Board of Trade. Sir Edward (later 
Lord) Grey was Foreign Secretary and Haldane Secretary for 
War. The first Labour member to achieve cabinet rank was 
John Burns, who became President of the Local Government 
Board. The election had returned fifty-three Labour members, 
including over twenty Trade Unionists, and these under James 
Ramsay MacDonald exerted a strong influence upon the gov- 
ernment in the direction of radical reform. 

One of Gampbell-Bannerman’s first acts (1906) was to grant 
self-government to the Boer republics annexed in 1 902 ; this 
bold and generous action fully justified itself. In the same year 
a Trades Disputes Act reversed the Taff Vale decision ; trade 
unions were placed in the privileged position of not being liable 
for damages arising from actions of their members or officials. 
In 1906 also a Workmen’s Compensation Act extended the 
provisions of the act of 1897 to additional trades, and a Small 

1 ^ something to implement the old 

election cry of “three acres and a cow” by enabling county 

councils to buy up land and let it out in small-holdings. The 
years 1906 to 1908 witnessed reforms on behalf of the children. 
Schools were allowed to provide cheap or free meals for poor 
children, school medical inspections were begun, and special 
courts were established to try juvenile offenders. 

In 1907 and the years following, army reforms (shown neces- 
sary by the Boer War) were carried out by Haldane, who had 
een educated at Gottingen University apd was well acquainted 
with the latest German methods. No attempt was made to 
build up a large army, but Britain’s small army was com- 
pletely overhauled. The territorial system was created, and the 
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Officers’ Training Corps for schools and universities formed. 
Detailed arrangements were worked out for the speedy dispatch 
of a complete expeditionary force to wherever it might be 
needed. A general staff was created and the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, established a few years earlier under Balfour, 
was improved. 


« 


Asquith’s Government (190&-1916) : The Pace quickens 

In 1908 Campbell-Bannerman retired and was succeeded by 
Asquith. The outstanding member of the government was 
Lloyd George, who took over Asquith’s position of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Under his influence the pace of reform 
quickened. Winston Churchill succeeded Lloyd George at the 

Board of Trade. 

The new government’s first measure (1908) was the provision 
of Old Age Pensions on a non-contributory basis. Pensions of 
five shillings a week or less, according to other sources of 
income, were provided by the State to everyone over seventy. 
It was admittedly a small amount ; but, like most of the Liberal 
reforms of these years, it was the first step towards the building 
up of a vast social service. The principle was being won o 
State-help as opposed to the old doctrine o^ laissez-faire. In 1909 
two further steps were taken. First, a Trade Boards Act pro- 
vided for the creation of trade boards composed of equal num- 
bers of employers and employees with a neutral chairman, an 
these boards were empowered to fix wage rates in 
‘sweated’ industries where conditions were exceptionally bad. 
At first only four trades were thus controlled, but later acts 
have considerably increased this number. Secondly, Labour 
Exchanges were established to provide means of contac 
between workers wanting jobs and employers wanting 


Drkcf s* 

The thoughts of the trade-union world, however, were soon 
rected elsewhere by the Osborne case of 1909, ^ 

Ion fr;m furthering political ol^ ects out of f-ds subs^ 
r industrial purposes. This decision, upheld by the House 
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Lords, meant that trade unions could not pay the election 
expenses or salaries of their parliamentary candidates. 


The Struggle over the ‘People’s Budget’ (1909-1910) 

In April, 1909, Lloyd George introduced his 'People’s 
Budget. Social reforms (as well as naval construction, which 
was fast increasing in competition with Germany) cost money ; 
Lloyd George s- budget was designed to raise this money and 
to wage, in its author s words, "implacable warfare against 
poverty and squalidness. ’ Existing duties on spirits and 
tobacco were increased ; but it was two new taxes that attracted 
most attention and excited controversy. A super-tax, Le., one 
over and above the ordinary income-tax, was to be levied on 
incomes of more than £3,000. Further, all land was to be 
valued and thereafter any increases in land values were to be 
heavily taxed. This taxation of unearned increments, recalling 
the doctrines of Henry George’s Progress and Poverty, was wel- 
comed by the Socialists ; it was condemned as robbery by the 
propertied classes. 


Not tUl November did the budget pass the Commons, and 
It was then immediately rejected by the Lords by 350 votes to 
75 - The Commons were indignant, for it was generally held 
that the Lords had no power to amend or reject a money bill. 
A bitter struggle ensued, first to pass the budget and then to 
curtail the powers of the Lords. In January, 1910, the govern- 
ment appealed to the country. It was returned, but with a 
much reduced majority. In fact it was now dependent upon 
Labour, and still more upon Irish Nationalist votes. The 
Lords gave way, and in April, 1910, exactly a year after its 
introduction, the budget became law ; but the land-valuation 

an axation proposals were cumbersome and have never been 
properly applied. 


The Struggle over the Parliament Act (1910-1911) 

The Commons were now out for blood. Ever since Glad- 
stone s days the Lords had obstructed one piece of Liberal 
legislation after another. The Labour party, sore over th’e 
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Osborne judgment, and the Irish Nationalists, with an eye 
upon Home Rule, supported the Liberals. In May, 1910, 
Edward VII was succeeded by George V, and, despite efforts 
to avoid confronting the new King with a crisis, no compromise 
could be reached. In December, 1910, the government again 
appealed to the country with the same result as in January, i.e.y 
a working Liberal majority only with Labour and Irish sup- 
port. It was sufficient for its purpose, and when the King 
promised to create the necessary number of new peers if the 
Lords persisted in opposing the proposed act, the Lords 
gave way. 

The resulting Parliament Act (1911) is one of the most 
important constitutional laws in our history. If the Speaker of 
the House of Commons certifies a bill to be a money bill, the 
Lords can neither reject nor amend it; after one month it 
becomes law. Other bills can be held up by the Lords for two 
years ; but if passed during this time by the Commons in three 
successive sessions, they too become law. The maximum dura- 
tion of Parliament was reduced from seven to five years. 
These terms still govern the relations between the Houses. 


National Insurance Act (1911) 

An important Poor Law Commission in 1909 recom- 
mended sweeping changes. Administration of the poor law, it 
said, should be transferred from the boards of guardians to 
the county authorities, and greater efforts should be made to 
prevent poverty arising from such causes as sickness and unem- 
ployment. The first recommendation had to wait twenty years, 

but the second was put into effect in 1911. 

The National Insurance Act was the work of Lloyd George, 
based partly upon similar schemes established by Bismarc n 
Germany over twenty years before: Part I of the act ea wi 
health. Every week the worker was to contribute 4^., 
employer 3,/, and the State 2d. to build up a fund to suppor 
the worker during periods of ill-health. He wou 

weekly payment from the State and free t,^“Tme^wS 

His ‘ panel’ doctor. A noteworthy feature of the scheme 
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that friendly societies and trade unions, which had much 
experience of this sort of work, were used to administer it. 
Opponents ridiculed it as grandmotherly, and many employers 
and employees objected to the contributions, but the ‘Welsh 
wizard’ sweetened the pill for the workers by labelling it 
for 4£/.” No one can doubt the general good results of the 
scheme, both in improving health and preventing destitution. 
Part II of the act dealt with unemployment. It affected a 
smaller number of workers, but otherwise was based on the 
same principles, i.e., worker, employer, and State contributed 
towards a fund to provide benefits during periods of temporary 

unemployment. 

« 

Labour Troubles and Legislation (1911-1913) 

In 1911 the Commons did something to ease the effects 
of the Osborne judgment by voting M.P.’s a salary of £^00 
a year. In 1912 the Shop Hours Act prescribed a half- 
day’s holiday for shop assistants. In 1913 a Trade Union 
Act settled the vexed question of trade unions supporting 
political objects. They were allowed to establish a separate 
political fund if a majority of members wished to do so ; but 
any members who wished to could contract out of subscrib- 

ing towards it, and there was to be no discrimination used 
against them. 

The years preceding the Great War, when the international 

atmosphere was^ charged with the approaching storm, was 

a time of much industrial unrest. Dockers, transport-workers, 

railwaymen, and miners engaged in successive strikes which 

threatened to paralyse the nation’s life, and the government 

had to step m to maintain order and help to compose differences. 

In 1912 a Miners’ Minimum Wages Act regulated wages in 

t e mining industry and marked a further departure from 

aissez-f^e. Nor were labour disputes the only troubles of these 

years, he Irish question brought the country to the verge of 

CIV war, and the militant suffragettes were resorting to 
violence to win votes for women. 
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The Third Home Rule Bill (1912-1914) 

Since the two elections of 1910 the Liberals had been 
dependent upon the Irish Nationalist party under John Red- 
mond, and in 1912 Asquith introduced the third Home Rule 
Bill to meet their demands. The bill allowed Ireland to control 
purely Irish affairs and to send members to Westminster to 
help to manage imperial matters. Opposition immediately 
flared up in Protestant Ulster, where Sir Edward Carson 
organized a Volunteer Force to resist Catholic rule. He 
received wide support in England. The Conservative leader, 
Bonar Law, gave his blessing to Carson’s resistance; the Lords 
rejected the bill ; and the British army in Ireland, stationed at 
the Curragh, was in danger of revolt if ordered to coerce Ulster. 
Asquith persisted in his scheme, intent on by-passing the 
opposition of the Lords by means of the Parliament Act; but 
he never made up his mind whether to coerce Ulster or not 
and adopted an attitude of “wait and see.” On the eve of the 
Great War a conference of all parties interested was held at 
Buckingham Palace, but it achieved nothing ; the Irish 
wanted Ulster, but Ulster did not want the Irish. In Septem- 
ber, 1914, the bill became law under the Parliament Act; but 
the country was already at war and by general agreement the 
enforcement of the act was postponed. 


Women’s Rights and the Suffragette .Movement 

‘Votes for women’ was only part of a larger movement to 
obtain equality with men in all spheres of life. Early Victorian 
conventions regarded women as fit only for ornamenting t e 
drawing-room or working in the kitchen, according to their 
social class. Florence Nightingale was one of the first to Hou 

convention. • 

The second half of the nineteenth century saw the gro S 

emancipation of women, especially in the provision o e 
tional opportunities. In 1848-1849 the Chnstian S^iahsts 

Charles Kingsley and Frederick Maurice, founded auee" 
College and Bedford College, London. Among the first pupils 
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at the former were the famous Miss Buss and Miss Beale. In 
1850 Miss Buss established the North London Collegiate School 
for Girls, which twenty years later she handed over to trustees 
who became the original of the present Girls’ Public Day School 
Trust. Miss Beale became head mistress in 1858 of the Chelten- 
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MILITANT bUFFRAGIST 

After long and fu.ile^jW .o Hg,,, a fire for her .ea-hclc: "And .o dunk ,ha. only 

>csier<iay 1 burnt two pavilions and a C'hutch!” ’ 

A cartoon by Leo Cliency 

Kcprociuccd by permission of the Proprietors ol Punch 


ham Ladies College which had been founded four years 

earlier. These two pioneers, the one in day-school and the 

other m boarding-school education, so devoted their lives to 

the cause of education that later generations of pupils, not 

always perhaps so single-minded, have commemorated them 
in the tamous rhyme : 

Miss Buss and Miss Beale 
Cupid’s darts do not feel. 

How different from us 
Miss Beale and Miss Buss! 
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Between 1870 and 1880 Girton and Newnham Colleges at 
Cambridge and Lady Margaret Hall and Somerville College 
at Oxford were founded for women students. In 1878 London 
and in 1880 Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds gave women 
complete equality in obtaining degrees and prizes and sharing 
in the government of the universities. Oxford and Cambridge 
followed slowly and in stages, allowing women first to attend 
lectures and take examinations without obtaining degrees, 
and finally, when degrees were granted, denying women (in 
the case of Cambridge) the right to share in university 
government. 

Political emancipation followed a long way behind, most 
men (and indeed many women) agreeinig with the Queen that 
“ We women are not made for governing.” A notable exception 
was John Stuart Mill, who in his writings and speeches of the 
’fifties and ’sixties advocated votes for women. In 1882 the 
Married Women’s Property Act ended the injustice by which, 
on her marriage, a woman’s property passed under her hus- 
band’s control. Women obtained the vote first in local govern- 
ment; thus the County Councils Act of 1888 granted women s 
suffrage. The District Councils Act of 1894 not only gave 
women the vote, but allowed them to be elected to the new 
councils, a precedent which in 1907 was extended to county 
and borough councils. But the Parliamentary vote was the crux 
of the matter. Numerous women’s suffrage societies existed 
by 1900 and their cause was voiced by Mrs Millicent Fawcett. 
In 1903 Mrs Paukhurst, ably seconded by her two daughters 
Christabel and Sylvia, founded the Women’s Social and Politi- 
cal Union to press the cause Of womejaZs-^uffrage by every 
means, legal or illegal, they could devise. For the next ten 
the ‘militant’ suffragettes attracted attention by all kinds o 
acts; they heckled speakers, chained themselves to rai mgs, 
fired houses and pillar-boxes, and one even committed ^ 
by throwing' herself in front of the King’s horse at the er y. 
When imprisoned they went on hunger-strike and ha to e 
forcibly fed till the government in 1913 passed a Cat ana 
Mouse’ Act which allowed hunger-strikers to be released ana 
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later to be imprisoned again. The constitutional suffragettes 
disapproved of these methods, which in all probability delayed 
the very cause they were intended to further. The government 
was divided, Lloyd George being in favour of women’s suf- 
frage, and Asquith against. Then came the W'ar. The suffra- 
gettes immediately called off their agitation, and women of all 

views and classes co-operated with men in the larger task 
confronting the nation. 

In 1918 the Representation of the People Act gave votes 
to women over thirty and effected a large redistribution of 
seats. A further act allowed women to be elected, and in 1919 
Lady Astor became the first woman to take her seat as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament. In 1928 women were given the vote on the 

same terms as men, whom, on the electoral roll, they have ever 
since outnumbered. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1 . Summarize the labour and social legislation during the years 

1906-1914. ^ ^ 

2. Describe the struggle between the House of Commons and 
the Lords (1909-191 1). 

3. Write notes upon; (a) Haldane’s army reforms, (A) the Irish 
Home Rule Bill (1912-1914), (c) the Women’s Suffrage movement. 


CHAPTER XVII 


FROM ‘SPLENDID ISOLATION’ TO ARMAGEDDON: 

FOREIGN POLICY (1890-1914) 

Principles of British Foreign Policy 

Britain, as an island, needs a strong navy to defend her coasts, 
just as a land-power requires a strong army to guard its fron- 
tiers. In Britain’s case this need is reinforced by two other 
factors: the necessity of protecting, first, a vast and widely 
scattered overseas empire ; and second, the overseas trade upon 
which her economic life depends. Linked with sea-power is the 
possession of strategic points like Gibraltar, Malta, or Singapore 
to serve as bases, and the need, too, for neutralizing a country 
like Belgium, whose coastline faces Britain. In general Britain 
has not been interested in continental affairs for their own sake, 
and her army has always been very small judged by European 
standards. None the less, it has always been part of her policy 
to prevent any single nation from dominating the Continent 
and thus upsetting the balance of power. Thus Britain has 
entered at different times into European alliances to prevent 
Louis XIV, Napoleon, or Kaiser William II from becoming 
master of Europe. In short, British policy has aimed at pre- 
venting any nation from challenging Britain’s naval superior- 
ity, from threatening her commercial and imperial interests, 

or from dominating the Continent. 

During the period under review her chief foreign ministers 

were Lord Salisbury, Lord Lansdowne (who acted for the 
Unionists from 1900 to 1905), and Sir Edward Grey, the Libera 

minister from 1905 to 1914. 

< Splendid Isolation ’ 

At the end of the nineteenth century Britain stood alone m 
e termed ‘splendid isolation.’ Germany, Austria, and 
[d formed the Triple Alliance, Russia and France had 
with the Dual Alliance. Britain remained aloof a fa 
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easily explained if we examine her relations with the three most 
powerful continental nations : France, Russia, and Germany. 

In 1882 France had backed out of the Dual Control estab- 
lished over Egypt and had allowed Britain to suppress Egyptian 
nationalism and occupy Egypt unaided. France had imme- 
diately regretted her withdrawal, and for the next twenty years 
viewed with hostility the continued British occupation and the 
rule in Egypt of Lord Cromer. Britain in truth protested that 
her occupation was temporary, but made no signs of with- 
drawing. Bismarck, in his efforts to isolate France, promoted 
Anglo-French rivalry over Egypt. Closely connected with Egypt 
was the Sudan, evacuated by Britain since Gordon’s disaster 
in 1885. Ten years later Britain began serious preparations for 
the reconquest of the Sudan, which, controlling as it did the 
upper waters of the Nile, was vital to Egypt’s prosperity. In 
1898 Kitchener won the battle of Omdurman, and the Sudan 
was subjugated. But for whom, for Britain or France? For in 
the same year a French military explorer, Marchand, struck 
across Africa from the French Congo and hoisted the French 
flag at Fashoda, south of Khartoum. When Kitchener insisted 
upon a French withdrawal, war seemed imminent. France 
saved the situation by backing out, but she remained sore. 
Smaller disputes over such matters as fishing-rights off New- 
foundland and the exact frontiers of some of the French African 
colonies inflamed this soreness. 

The sprawling Russian giant threatened British interests at 
many points. There was the century-old fear that she would 
inherit the Turkish empire and from Constantinople dominate 
the eastern Mediterranean. In the Middle East she had ex- 
panded through Turkestan to Persia and Afghanistan. Persia 
was valuable to Britain commercially, Afghanistan guarded the 
north-west approaches to India. In 1885 Gladstone had acted 
with unwonted vigour when Russia crossed the frontier of 

g anistan at Penjdeh. “Thus far and no farther,” was the 
warning he gave. But the Russian giant was not yet disposed 
ol,Murnmg on its side it reared its head pn the far Pacific, 
and the shadow of its mighty hand fell across China. Russia 

P 
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in i860 had reached Vladivostock. In the 1890’s the Trans- 
Siberian Railway was built. In 1894-1895 Japan, by adopting 
western methods, defeated f China, but was deprived of her 
spoils by Russia, backed by France and Germany. In 1898 on 
various pretexts Russia obtained Port Arthur (which Japan 
was to have had three years before !), Germany Kiaochow, and 
Britain Wei-Hai-Wei. The century closed with Japan smarting 
under Russia’s insults, with Britain alarmed at this new Russian 
threat in an inconveniently distant part of the world, and with 
China, through the Boxer rebellion, trying to expel all for- 
eigners, no matter what their label. 

It would be true to say that in the 1890’s there was more 
chance of Britain’s linking up with Germany than with France 
or Russia. Generally speaking, Germany had obtained her 
African and Pacific colonies in 1884-1885 without seriously 
threatening British interests. In 1884 an international confer- 
ence at Berlin had solved (on paper) many problems of African 
< olonization and government. In 1890 Salisbury transferred 
Heligoland to Germany, who in return recognized British pro- 
tection over Zanzibar. The new Kaiser, William II, who 


ascended the throne in 1888, was a grandson of Queen Victoria, 
and the latter, with memories of the Prince Consort, was friendly 
disposed towards Germany. From 1890 to 1900 many attempts 
were made from one side or the other to bring the two coun- 
tries into closer agreement, but they came to nothing. Before 
the century closed signs of disagreement had appeared. Most 
important, the Kaiser had begun a programme of naval expan- 
sion designed to make Germany a strong sea- as well as land- 
power. In 1895 the opening of the Kiel Canal increase t e 
effective strength of the German navy by facilitating communi 
cations between the Baltic and the North Sea In 1897 Admiral 
von Tirpitz was placed in charge of the ^German navy and 
continued in charge tUl the Great War The two men, Tirpitz 
and the Kaiser — the one dominated by naval ambitions, the 
other moody and impulsive and influenced by dreams of world 
conquest— were the biggest personal obstacles in the way ol 
any Anglo-German understanding after 1900. Navy laws in 
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1898 and 1900 laid down large German building programmes. 

At the same time the Kaiser was busy cultivating the friendship 

of Turkey. Soon after his accession he visited the Sultan in 

person and posed as the champion of the Moslems. Britain had 

no objection to that, for she too wanted a strong Turkey to 

withstand Russian influence; but when Germany obtained 

concessions for building a railway from Constantinople to 

Bagdad to link up with the Berlin-Gonstantinople line, Britain 

doubted the desirability of German flirtations with Turkey. 

The projected Berlin to Bagdad railway threatened to by-pass 

the Suez Canal and give Germany an easy route to Persia and 

thus maybe to India. In 1896, moreover, the Kaiser interfered, 

unwarrantably so it seemed to Britain, in the affairs of South 

Africa. Dr Jameson had ineffectively raided the Boer Republic 

of the Transvaal, whereupon the Kaiser sent a telegram to the 

Boer President Kruger congratulating him on maintaining his 

independence and plainly hinting that in Germany he had 

a ready friend. Indeed, German warships were moved to 

Delagoa Bay, but the firm attitude of Portugal prevented any 
hostile developments. 


The Dangers of Isolation 


Britain’s isolation had obvious dangers. In 1895 war with 
U.S.A. had threatened over the Venezuela and British 
Guiana boundary dispute; in 1898 war with France over 
as o a, German naval expansion and Russian moves in the 
far East threatened vital interests. What if the two armed 


camps co-operated for the purpose of attacking Britain? This 
danger was shown during the Boer War (1899-1902) when 
Britain incurred widespread unpopularity for her attack, upon 
e oer republics. The French press in particular attacked 
Britain and printed cheap caricatures of the royal family. The 
aiser adopted on the whole an attitude of correct neutrality, 
but anti-Britjsh feeling was strong in Germany. Possibly the 
ntis navy in the background alone prevented interven- 
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Abandonment of ^Splendid Isolation’ 

Already in 1898 Britain had improved Anglo-American rela- 
tions by lending moral support to the U.S.A. in her Spanish war 
and her seizure of the Philippines. A few years later Britain re- 
nounced certain long-standing- treaty rights to allow the U.S.A. 
to build the Panama Canal, which was completed in 1914* 

At home new leaders appeared to guide Britain from the 
solitary paths of isolation. In 1900 Lansdowne took over the 
Foreign Office from Salisbury; in 1901 the somewhat pro- 
German Victoria was succeeded by Edward VII, whose genial- 
ity and goodwill, expressed in his frequent visits to France, soon 

improved Anglo-French relations. 

Britain’s first and most definite step was in the Far East, 
where in 1902 she concluded an alliance with Japan. In the 
event of war between one party and a single enemy, the other 
party promised to observe benevolent neutrality. If two powers 
joined to attack one party, then the other promised definite aid. 
By this means Britain hoped to check the growing power o 
Russia and obtain the assistance of the Japanese fleet in Far 
Eastern waters. The result of this alliance was seen in 1904- 
1905 when Japan attacked and defeated Russia, the latter fail- 
ing to obtain help from her ally France. Japan obtained Port 
Arthur from Russia and control of the Korea peninsula an 
thus began her process of dismembering China. 


Anglo-French Entente (1904) and Algeciras (1906) 

In 1904 Lansdowne, aided by Edward VIPs popularity in 
France, concluded an entente with France. This was a settle- 
ment of outstanding differences entailing no military or naval 
obligations on either side. Various long-standing ispu es ove 
the Newfoundland fishing-rights, the New Hebridej and 
boundary questions in West Africa and Siam were settled , but 
the most important points rela^d to E^pt and Morocco. 
Broadly speaking, France buned her objecUons to the jn- 
tinued British occupation of Egypt, and Britain promised to 
support France in her designs upon Morocco. 
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The most important parts of this entente were kept secret, 
but Germany suspected their existence and immediately put 
them to the test. In 1905 the Kaiser landed from his yacht at 
Tangier and made a speech emphasizing the independence of 
Morocco. He then demanded a conference to examine the 
whole question of Morocco. The conference met at Algeciras 
in 1906 — a victory, so far, for Germany. But Germany was 
unsupported at the conference; and the Act of Algeciras, 
although somewhat vague (as many diplomatic documents, not 
always unintentionally, are), gave France the right of policing 
Morocco and was therefore really a victory for the entente. 

Anglo-Russian Entente (1907) and the Bosnian Crisis 
(1908) 

A similar settlement between Britain and Russia was a logical 
corollary to the entente between Britain and France, Russia’s 
ally. Britain had by now definitely refused to join Germany in 
the Berlin to Bagdad railway scheme, a project which both 
Russia and Britain viewed askance, and so Britain’s action 
helped to bring the two countries .together. Since Russia’s 
defeat by Japan in 1905 Britain also had less reason to fear 
Russia in the Far East. The Anglo-Russian entente of 1907 
guaranteed the integrity of Tibet and Afghanistan, the latter 
in particular being excluded from Russian influence. The most 
important provision concerned Persia, which was divided into 
three spheres of iiifluence, one open to Russian penetration, 
one to British, and the third, in between, a kind of ‘no man’s 
land. A cartoon expressed the general feeling of the country 
when Russia’s Persian intrigues continued; Sir Edward Grey 
was shown caressed by the Russian bear and anxiously wonder- 
ing whether the hug of affection would change to a hug of 
death. 

The line-up of the six great European powers was now com- 
plete, and in 1908 was subjected to a severe strain. Austria, 
given the right of protecting Bosnia-Herzegovina under the 
Treaty of Berjin, 1878, announced her definite annexation of 
these Slavonic provinces, Russia, of course, was furious and 
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Britain protested against this one-sided breach of an inter- 
national treaty. But Germany backed up her ally, Austria, and 
the Triple Entente had to accept the new situation. Matters 
were not improved by the Kaiser’s interview with the Daily 
Telegraphy in which he asserted that only his own personal 
influence held the anti-British feelings of Germany in check, 
and by a speech in which he compared Germany to a knight 
in shining armour. 


Anglo-German Relations (1900-1914) 

Since the failure of the attempts round about 1900 to bring 
about closer relations between Britain and Germany, the two 
countries had drifted farther apart. Britain viewed the Berlin 
to Bagdad railway scheme with suspicion ; Germany’s grow- 
ing industrial and commercial expansion threatened British 
economic interests; Germany complained that 'the ententes 
were an attempt to encircle her and disregarded Britain’s insist- 
ence that they were nothing more than settlements of differences 
and that it was open to Germany to conclude a similar entente 
if she so desired. But what attracted most attention and pro- 
moted most ill-feeling was the competition between the two 

countries in naval construction. 

Ever since Tirpitz had assumed control of the German navy 

he had made no secret of his intention of raising Germany to the 
rank of a first-class naval power. Successive navy laws laid 
down large building programmes. In 1906 Britain launched 
a new type of battleship, the Dreadnought, whose ptwerful 
armaments rendered all previous battleships obsolete. There- 
after naval rivalry centred round the building of these dread- 
noughts, Britain aiming in general to build two to every one 
of Germany’s. Britain’s suggestion at the Second Hague Con- 
ference (1Q07) of a halt in this armaments race was coldly 
received by Germany, which replied in 1908 with a bigger pro- 
gramme than ever. The British public’s well-founded sus- 
nidon that the government, in the interests of economy, was 
Lending to cut down Britain’s building of dreadnoughts led 
to the popular cry (1909) “We want eight and we won t wait. 
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The expense of this armaments race, together with social 
reforms, lay behind Xloyd George’s ‘People’s Budget’ of 1909. 
In 1912 Haldane, who had many German connexions through 
his German education, was sent to Germany to improve rela- 
tions, but achieved nothing, mainly, as he confessed, owing to 
the unyielding attitude of Tirpitz. A similar result attended 
Winston Churchill’s suggestion of a ‘naval holiday’ in the 
following year. 

Two important developments heralded the coming storm. 
Britain began to construct her east coast naval bases at Scapa 
Flow and Rosyth, and in 1912 undertook responsibility for 
guai^ding the North Sea and the English Channel, thus allowing 
France to concentrate her own warships in the Mediterranean. 
This arrangement has been much criticized in view of the 
British government’s continued insistence that there was still 
no legal obligation on Britain’s part to go to the help of France 
in the event of war. 

The Agadir Crisis (1911) 

Germany- had never reconciled herself to the French pene- 
tration of Morocco, and when French troops occupied Fez in 
1 91 1 Germany complained that the Act of Algeciras had been 
broken. To add force to her protest Germany sent the gunboat 
Panther to Agadir on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, and de- 
manded a partition of Morocco. Germany’s threatened seizure 
of an important strategic point on the Atlantic roused strong 
feeling in Britain, and Lloyd George at the Mansion House 
made a vigorous protest. Peace hung in the balance for several 
months, but eventually Germany recognized the French 

protectorate over Morocco in return for part of the French 
Congo. 

The Great War (1914) 

The Great War commenced in the Balkans, where since the 
Bosnian crisis of 1908 Russia and Serbia had nursed resentment 
against Austria. In 19^2-1913 there took place two Balkan 
wars, the first when Serbia, Greece, and Bulgaria united to 
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clri\'c the Turks from their remaining possessions in Europe, and 
the second when the victorious countries f)?ll out among them- 
selves and Serbia, Greece, and Roumania attacked Bulgaria. 
The net result was that Turkey lost most of her European 
possessions, a new state, Albania, was created, and an enlarged 
Serbia emerged flushed with victory. Grey’s policy had been to 
localize the wars and end them as speedily as possible. 

Then on June 28, 1914, the fateful incident occurred. The 
Austrian Archduke Ferdinand and his wife were murdered by 
Serbian conspirators at Serajevo, the capital of Bosnia. The 
Austrian government, with no real evidence, accused the Serb- 
ian government of complicity and presented a sharp ultimatum. 
Despite Serbia’s acceptance of most of the points, Austria 
declared war on July 28. Germany, who at this critical 
juncture could have exercised a restraining influence over her 
ally, failed to do so, although it was quite clear that the war 
would not be confined to Austria and Serbia. In fact Russia 
immediately mobilized to help Serbia, whereupon Germany 
declared war upon her (August i). France was bound by 
treaty-ties to help Russia and when she refused to renounce her 
obligations, Germany declared war upon her (August 3). 

There remained Britain. Grey had worked hard to obtain 
an international conference, but his plans fell on deaf ears. 
Britain had no legal obligation to help France or Russia, and 
Grey refused to pledge British support, although it was difficult 
to see how Britain could stand aside. Grey, however, based 
Britain’s next step upon the fate of Belgium. He required from 
France and Germany assurances to respect Belgian neutra ity 
as guaranteed by the treaty of 1839. France gave them. Ger- 
many’s reply was to operate the plan which she had long ago 
prepared for such an emergency; she marched straight into 
Belgium and declared the treaty a mere ‘scrap of paper. 

Whereupon (August 4) Britain declared war. ^ 

The world was thus plunged into the horrors o 'var. 
lamps are going out all over Europe. We shall not see them lit 

again in our lifetime,” was Grey s comment. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. What questions separated Britain from France and Russia 
before the conclusion of the ententes? 

2. Explain why and how Britain abandoned her policy of 
‘splendid isolation,’ 

3. Describe the relations between Britain and Germany during 
the years 1890-1914. 

4. What can be said for and against Britain’s policy of concluding 
ententes as distinct from definite alliances? 


PART V 


NINETEENTH- AND TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY DEVELOPMENTS 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


The Second British E 


II 


pire 


The first British Empire, consisting largely of the thirteen 
American colonies, had been governed in accordance with mer- 
cantilist principles, whereby overseas possessions were closely 
regulated for the benefit of the mother-country. The revolt of 
the American colonies and the growth of laissez-faire doctrines 
produced a new view towards the colonies. “Let them go their 
own way,” became the prevalent attitude, and that way, it was 
widely believed, would lead to their eventual separation from 
the mother-country. Hence a general neglect by statesmen of 
colonial affairs, although missionaries and anti-slavery agitators 
found them useful fields of activity. Even Disraeli, as late as 
1-852, petulantly referred to “those wretched colonies” which 
hung “like a millstone round our necks.” Already, however, a 
new and saner outlook was growing up midway between the 
extremes of old-fashioned mercantilism and new-fashioned 

indifference. . 

The new view was first expressed by a small group of* nen - 

amite Whig-Radicals, led by Edward Gibbon Wakefield. 
Colonies, he maintained, should play a worthy part m so ving 
the economic and social ills of the time. To regard ustra la, 
for instance, as a dumping-ground for criminals was unworthy 
both of Australia and Britain. Wakefield advocated instead 
properly organized schemes of emigration. Moreover, the 
colonies should be allowed to govern themselves free /fom the 
red tape interference of ‘ Mr Mother-Country. While a e 
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field’s ideas on emigration found most expression in Australia 

and New Zealand, his views on colonial self-government were 

first applied to Canada under the influence of Lord Durham 

and Charles Buller. These men supplied the ideas behind the 

second British Empire wliich grew up after 1815. 

♦ 

(i) Canada 

Racial and Political Problems (1763-1837) 

The Canada acquired by Britain in 1 763 consisted mainly of 
some 65,000 French settlers along the banks of the St Lawrence. 
In 1774 the British government,' on the advice of Sir Guy 
Carleton, one of the earliest Canadian governors, passed the 
Qiiebec Act allowing the French to retain their Catholic 
religion and many of their French-Canadian laws and customs. 
They were not, however, granted a parliament. 

The American War of Independence proved the wisdom of 

Quebec Act, as the French Canadians remained loyal to 

Britain. The war, however, precipitated another problem 

which was bound to arise in any case. About 40,000 United 

Empire Loyalists crossed from the U.S.A. to Canada, settling 

in Nova Scotia and more particularly in the upper parts of the 

St Lawrence north of Lake Ontario. The Younger Pitt’s 

Canada Act 1791 (see p. 82) attempted to solve the new 

problem by dividing Canada into two provinces. Upper Canada 

(later Ontario, and mainly British) and Lower Canada (later 

Quebec, and mainly French). Each province could elect its 

own representative assembly or parliament with power over 

legislation and taxation ; but the lieutenant-governor in each 

province, ^ho was himself chosen by the mother-country, could 

choose Kis own council of ministers without reference to the 

wishes of the elected parliament. This system of ‘ representative ’ 

government was a step forward at the time, but led to trouble 
later on. 

During the war with the U.S.A. (1812-1814) Canada again 
remained loyal to the mother-country and vigorously countered 
attacks upon its territory by land and across the Great Lakes. 
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In 1817-1818 Castlereagh agreed with the U.S.A. to disarm 
the Great Lakes and the land frontier, the latter being extended 
as far as the Rockies along the forty-ninth parallel. 

During the next twenty years many of the canals connected 
with the Great-Lakes system were constructed, and Canada 
received a steady flow of immigrants from the British Isles, 
especially from Scotland. Pitt’s arrangements of 1791 were 
now breaking down. The division of Canada into two pro- 
vinces tended to perpetuate racial differences. Disputes 
occurred between the elected assemblies on the one hand and 
the governors and ministers on the other hand. This was com- 
plicated in Lower Canada by the fact that the representatives 
were mainly French and the governor and his ministers British. 
In Upper Canada a small group of families monopolized power 
to the exclusion of later immigrants. The privileged position 
of the Anglican Church was another cause of friction, as under 
Pitt’s act a large acreage of rich land, known as ‘clergy 
reserves,’ had till 1834 been allotted to it. The result was that 
in 1837, the year of Victoria’s accession, two rebellions broke 
out, one in Lower Canada under Papineau, the other in Upper 
Canada under Mackenzie. They were easily suppressed, but 
Melbourne’s government decided to send out Lord Durham 
to report upon the situation. 

Lord Durham’s Report (1839) 

Lord Durham spent five months in Canada ( May to Novem- 
ber 1838) and was accompanied by his secretary, Charles 
Buffer, and by Wakefield. His -visit was marred by unfortunate 
high-handedness towards the ex-rebels, some of whom he un- 
constitutionally deported to Bermuda. For this he was recalled 
and deserted by Melbourne, and the bitter attacks upon him 
probably hastened his death in 1840. But he had already pre- 
sented his famous Report to Parliament. r- 1, . 

Durham recommended two important changes. First, tha 

the two provinces should be united ; this, he hoped, would he p 
to make British and French forget their differences, and wo^d 
soon lead to an English-speaking majonty m the new Canada. 
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Secondly, that Canada should be granted responsible, as 
distinct from mere representative, goxernment, i.e.^ the Gov- 
ernor should choose his ministers from the majority-party in 
the Canadian Parliament, so that the cabinet, as in the mother- 
country, would be responsible to the elected representatives. It 
is true that Durham recommended that questions like foreign 
affairs and tariffs on foreign trade should be reserved to the 
Governor, but even so his report was a startling advance upon 
the generally accepted ideas of his age. It can justly be 
regarded as the basis of dominion self-government and the 
beginning of that process which has transformed the British 
Empire into the British Commonwealth. 

An Act of Union in 1840 carried out Durham’s first recom- 
mendation. His second was adopted in a typically British 
fashion, when Lord Elgin (Durham’s son-in-law), who was 
Governor from 1847 to 1854, began of his own accord the 
practice of choosing his ministers from the majority in the 
elected assembly. This ‘convention’ once begun was later 
continued. 

The Dominion of Canada (1867) 

In 1842 a boundary dispute between Maine and Canada was 

settled by the Ashburton Treaty, and four years later the 

Oregon Treaty extended the forty-ninth parallel as the 

boundary west of the Rockies. In 1859 an important step was 

taken when Canada imposed tariffs on British as well as foreign 
goods. 

The end of the American Civil War in 1865 stimulated the 
movement towards clo.ser union on the part of the various 
Canadian colonies, as certain voices were raised in the U.S.A. 
to urge that the conquest of Canada was the natural sequel 
to the conquest of the South. The result was the British 
North America Act of 1867. Four colonies — Quebec, Ontario 
(which were now made separate again), Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick agreed to form a federation under a Dominion 
Parliament of two houses, a Senate appointed for life and a 
House of Commons elected for five years. The Governor- 
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General representing the British monarchy was to choose his 
ministers according to the wishes of the Canadian Parliament. 
The first Dominion Prime Minister was Sir John Macdonald, 
who had been the foremost advocate of federation. Each 
province retained power over local matters and had its own 
legislative assembly. Canada was thus the pioneer in colonial 
federation as she had been in responsible government. 

In 1869 the Hudson’s Bay Company surrendered to the 
Dominion its governing-rights over its vast undefined north- 
western territories, out of which die prairie provinces were in 
course of time formed. Manitoba joined the Dominion in 1870, 
British Columbia in 1871, Prince Edward Island in 1873, and 
Alberta and Saskatchewan in 1905. Newfoundland has never 
joined the Dominion. 

Development across the continent, which has made Canada 
into one of the great wheat-producing areas of the world, was 
aided by the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
(1881-1885). Eastern Canada has also developed important 
industries of her own, and the population of the Dominion now 
stands at over eleven millions, of whom about three millions 
are of French descent. 

(2) Australia and New Zealand 

Australia 

Parts of Australia (from ‘Terra Australis,’ the land of the 
south) and New Zealand were dimly known to seventeenth- 
century Dutch sailors like Tasman; but it is not till the end of 
the eighteenth century that their history really begins. In 1769 
Captain James Cook, who ten years earlier had served in 
Wolfe’s Quebec expedition, discovered New Zealand while on 
a scientific and exploratory voyage in the Endeavour. In the 
following year he explored the east coast of Australia, naming 
part of it New South Wales from its similarity to South Wales. 
The abundant vegetation of one spot likewise prompted the 
name of Botany Bay. Cook made two other voyages before his 

death. 
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In 1 788 Captain Arthur Phillips established the first convict 
settlement, Australia conveniently filling the gap caused by the 
loss of America. For half a century convicts supplied a large 
part of Australia’s population. In those days of severe penalties 
for political and relatively minor offences convicts were not 
necessarily the dregs of society ; but the conditions under which 
they lived were degrading, and penal settlements were obviously 
an unsatisfactory way of peopling a new continent. About 1800 
Captain Macarthur introduced merino sheep into Australia ; 
this, together with the discovery of the rich pasture lands 
beyond the Blue Mountains in 1813, marked the beginning 
of Australia’s eventual development into the biggest wool- 
producing country in the world: Exploration led to settlements 
outside New South Wales: Tasmania in 1803, Queensland in 
1825, Western Australia in 1829, South Australia (with its 
capital Adelaide named after William IV’s queen) in 1836, 
although most of these settlements were not recognized as 
separate colonies till some years later. Victoria was settled in 
1835, but its name dates from after Victoria’s accession in 1837, 
and its capital Melbourne recalls her first Prime Minister. 

In the 1830 s Edward Gibbon Wakefield applied his emigra- 
tion ideas to South Australia, where a famous colonial adminis- 
trator, Sir George Grey, was a very successful Governor 
during the years 1841 to 1845. After 1840 convicts were no 
longer deported to New South Wales, and later the practice 

ceased also with the other penal colonies of Tasmania and 
Western Australia. 

In 1851 gold was discovered at Bathurst and soon at Ballarat 
and Bendigo. A gold rush ensued and Australia’s population 
increased by leaps and bounds. In 1855 most of the Australian 
colonies were granted constitutions allowing them responsible 
self-government similar to that of Canada. Towards the end 
of the century community of interest, inter-state migrations, and 
the desire to pursue a common ‘ White Australia ’ policy by 
^eluding coloured races promoted a movement for federation. 

he Australian Commonwealth Act (1900) joined the mainland 
states and Tasmania together under one Parliament consisting 
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of a Senate and a House of Representatives. The powers of the 
Commonwealth government were confined to questions of 
general importance such as trade policy and defence; any 
powers not so transferred remained in the hands of the separate 
states. This is a contrary arrangement to that adopted in 
Canada, and has resulted in the Australian states wielding 
greater powers than their Canadian counterparts. 

Modern Australia has been noted for its strong Labour 
Party, which is the creation of the trade unions, and for its 
labour and social legislation designed to maintain a high 
standard of life. Its present population is about seven millions. 


New Zealand 

For sixty years after Cook’s discovery the chief visitors to 
New Zealand were whalers, escaped convicts, and missionaries. 
Then in 1837 Wakefield founded the New Zealand Association, 
and in 1839 a band of emigrants left Britain under Wakefiel s 
brother. They landed in 1840 and soon fell foul of the Maoris 
of North Island, an intelligent and powerful native race 
numbering 100,000. Disputes over land questions, an t e 
British government’s knowledge that France was about to seize 
New Zealand led to the Treaty of Waitangi (1840) between the 
Governor of New South Wales and the Maori chiefs. By this 
the Maoris acknowledged British sovereignty, and the ntis 
government promised henceforth to purchase all an. s ta en 
over from the Maoris. This treaty marked the definite estab- 
lishment of British rule in New Zealand. Land disputes still 
continued and led to a Maori War in 1844-1845 and to the 
appointment of Sir George. Grey as Governor (1845 i8g . 
Grey won the confidence of the Maoris by learning their 
language, respecting their rights, and taking steps to preserve 
thefr culture. In 1853 he gave New Zealand its first definite 
constitution. He then left to become Governor of Cape Colony 
but fresh disputes with the Maoris led to his return to New 
Laland for a second term of office (1861-1867). After a period 
in Britain, where he advocated state-aided emigration to the 
colonies. Grey returned to New Zealand and acted as Frime 
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Minister from 1877 to 1879. From 1893 to 1906 New Zealand 
under Richard Seddon became the pioneer in social legisla- 
tion, establishing old age pensions, votes for women, and state 
insurance long before the mother-country. In 1900 New 
Zealand decided not to join the Australian Commonwealth ; 
seven years later its separate dominion status was definitely 
recognized. Its small population (now about one and a half 
million) has always been noted for its loyalty to the mother- 
country, which it supplies with excellent mutton and dairy 
produce. 

(3) South Africa 

The Dutch in South Africa 

In 1652 a squadron of three ships of the Dutch East India 
Company cast anchor in Table Bay. This was the beginning 
of Cape Town, which arose as a port of call where ships to the 
east could replenish their supplies of water and fresh vegetables. 
During the Napoleonic Wars Britain seized Cape Colony and 
other Dutch possessions to prevent them from falling into 
French hands, and in 1815 retained most of these possessions 
(except Java) on paying Holland ^(^6, 000,000 as compensation. 

Soon British immigrants appeared in Cape Colony, a notable 
settlement being that of 1820, when 4,000 settlers were sent out 
as part of a scheme to relieve post-war distress. Thereafter the 
history of South Africa can only be understood by remembering 
its three main. groups of inhabitants: the British, the Dutch 
Boers or farmers, and the native races. The latter included 
many types, chief of whom were the Hottentots and Bantu 
tribes like the Zulus; sometimes the word ‘Kaffir,’ which 
means unbeliever,’ was applied to the native races. 

The Great Trek (1836) 

Gradually the white men pushed their way inland or round 

the east coast to Natal. Here they met with the warlike Zulus 

under their bloodthirsty chief Chaka. Chaka had been cured 

. of a wound by an Englishman, and in 1824 allowed a small 

group of English pioneers to settle in Natal. Four years later 
P. 
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Ghaka was murdered by his treacherous brother Dingaan, who 
succeeded to the leadership of the Zulus. In 1825 Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban, Governor of Cape Colony, founded Durban which 
soon became the chief port for Natal. 

Meanwhile serious differences had arisen between the British 
and Dutch in Gape Colony. Racial jealousies were accentuated 
when in 1828 English was made the official language. The 
relations between whites and natives also caused trouble. The 
Boers were accused, largely by missionaries, of ill-treating the 
Kaffirs, and in 1828 full political equality was decreed between 



Boers trekking into Natal 


whites and natives. In 1833 the British Parliament abolished 
slavery, and although compensation was paid to the Boers, the 
latter complained that it was less than half the value of the 
freed slaves. Most of the Boers desired to lead their own lives 
free from the interference of a government which failed to give 
them adequate protection against the. Kaffirs. D’Urban, who 
realized the difficulties of the native question far more than 
arm-chair officials and humanitarians at home, annexed large 
tracts of Kaffir territory to protect the white frontier. When the 
government disavowed D’Urban’s action and recalled him 
(1836), the Boers decided to move. 
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In 1836 the Great Trek began. In the course of two years 
5,000 men, women, and children packed their belongings in 
covered ox-drawn wagons to seek a new life (or meet a horrible 
death) in the little-known lands beyond the Orange. Under 
Potgieter, Maritz, and Retief they settled in the Orange River 
Colony and in Natal. Most of them went to the latter, where a 
treacherous massacre by Dingaan was avenged later in the same 
year (1838) at Blood River. 


Britain’s Relations with Boers and Natives (1840-1881) 

The Boers had thus placed themselves beyond the immediate 
reach of the British in Cape Colony, but they were not left 
alone. In 1842 the British government declared Natal a British 
colony, and a few years later proclaimed British sovereignty 
over the Orange River Colony. The Boers resisted but were 
defeated by the British Governor, Sir Harry Smith, in 1848. 
1 hereupon many of them moved across the Vaal River and 
founded the Transvaal Republic. The liberal-minded Whig 
government of Lord John Russell sought to end these ever- 
recurring disputes by the Sand River Convention of 1852 which 
recognized the independence of the Dutch farmers “beyond the 
Vaal River” on their promising to abandon slavery and grant 
trading facilities on a mutual basis. Two years later the Bloem- 
iontem Convention recognized the similar independence of the 
Urange River Colony, which now became the Orange Free 


About i860 Sir George Grey (more famous for his work in 
iNew Zealand) made unsuccessful efforts to federate the four 
White settlements into one state. Then in 1867 diamonds were 
discovered near the Orange River and later on near the Vaal. 

im erey became the chief centre; a rush of new settlers 
create resh problems, and in 1871 the British government, to 
e annoyance of the Boers, annexed the Kimberley district, 
isr^ 1 s ministry (1874-1880) witnessed a new forward policy. 
IS o omal Secretary, Lord Carnarvon, who had been con- 
c^ned m forming the Dominion of Canada in 1867, made fresh 
e orts to federate the South African colonies and sent out Sir 
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Bartle Frere as Governor of Cape Colony. Twelve days before 
his arrival (1877) the British government announced the annex- 
ation of the Transvaal, which had fallen into disorder and was 
threatened by the growing power of a new Zulu chief, Cetewayo. 
For several years Britain was occupied with trouble from both 
Zulus and Boers. 

In 1879 the Zulu War was waged to break the power of 
Cetewayo, who had ordered his warriors not to marry till they 
had dipped their spears in the blood of an enemy. A British 
(brce crossed the Tugela River on the northern boundary of 
Natal. At Isandhlwana 800 soldiers were wiped out by 18,000 
Zulus. Another small force gallantly defended Rorke’s Drift 
till help came. A few months later the Zulus were routed at 
Ulundi. 

The Transvaal Boers had for the most part acquiesced in the 
British annexation of 1877, but .with the Zulu danger now past 
they tried afresh to throw off the British yoke. The result was 
the First Boer War (1880-1881), when a British army was 
defeated at Majuba Hill (1881). Before this disaster Gladstone 
had succeeded Disraeli (1880) with the intention of recognizing 
Boer independence. He kept to his plan, and by the Pretoria 
Convention the Transvaal was again declared independent. 
The Boers regarded their success as a result of their military 

victory. 

The Opening-up of the ‘Dark Continent’ 

In the i88o’s the European powers partitioned Africa. This 
was part of an awakened interest in the ‘dark continent^ which 
had led to its exploration in the middle years of the century. 
About 1800 a Scottish surgeon, Mungo Park, had set out from 
Gambia and explored the upper waters of the Niger . The most 
famous of all African explorers was another Scotsman, David 
Livingstone. Born of humble parents in 1813 and sent to work 
in a ootton-mill at the age of ten, Livingstone studied hard, 
qualified in medicine, and in 1841 went out to Africa for the 
London Missionary Society. Livingstone devoted the rest of 
his life to exploring Africa, teaching and converting the natives, 
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and suppressing the slave-trade. In 1873 he died in the heart 
of the continent. In 1852-1856 he made his most famous of all 
journeys from the east coast to the source of the Zambesi and 
then across the upper waters of the Congo river-system to 
Loanda on the west coast. He was thus the first white man to 
travel from coast to coast. On his return journey he discovered 
the great Victoria Falls on the Zambesi. In 1866 he set out to 
explore the Lake Tanganyika region, where he fell sick and 
was stranded through lack of equipment till his discovery by 
Stanley in October, 1871. H. M. Stanley was later employed by 
King Leopold of the Belgians to explore the Congo basin. At 
the same time other explorers, including several famous Ger- 
mans, were revealing the mysteries of the Sahara and the 
headwaters of the Nile. Livingstone continued his work in 

Africa right up to his death in 1873. 

The new interest in Africa found expression, as far as Britain 

was concerned, in the person of Cecil Rhodes. 

Cecil Rhodes and a New Forward Policy 

Cecil Rhodes (1853-1902) went out in 1870 to his brother’s 
farm in Natal on account of his health. There he first dreamed 
of extending British power in Africa. He returned to England 
and, despite ill-health, took his degree at Oxford. On returning 
to Africa he organized the De Beers Diamond Company and 
amassed a large fortune. His dream now began to take definite 
shape— the building of a line of British colonies from the Cape 
to Cairo. In 1884 he induced the British government to annex 
Bechuanaland, and in 1889 he founded the British South Africa 
Company, which opened up Matabele lands north of Trans- 
vaal and thus founded the British colony of Rhodesia. Its first 
ruler was Rhodes’s friend Dr Jameson. From^ 1890 to 189 
Rhodes was Prime Minister of Cape Colony, which had for the 
past twenty years enjoyed full responsible self-government. 
Rhodes wished to achieve what previous statesmen had fane 
jQ (Jo — to unite Boer Republics and British colonies in one 
federation. But the discovery of gold in the Transvaal in 1886 
soon upset all calculations. 
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The Second Boer War (1899-1902) 

A gold rush occurred and a big new city grew up at Johannes- 
burg. Most of the newcomers were British and were called by 
the Boers Uitlanders or Outlanders. Under President Kruger 
of the Transvaal, who as a boy of eleven had taken part in the 
Great Trek, the Dutch excluded the Uitlanders from all poli- 
tical rights, especially the right to vote, and placed other 
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The South African Wars 


^Stacies in their way. Joseph Chamberlain at the Colonial 
Office worked for a peaceful solution, but Kruger refused all 
compromise. The Uitlanders, with the support of Rhodes, 
planned a rising, and in 1895-1896 Dr Jameson and a few 
hundred horsemen raided the Transvaal to give help to the 
insurgents. The Jameson Raid was easily suppressed by the 
oers, and the German Emperor sent his famous ‘Kruger 
telegram,’ congratulating the Boer President on his success. 

he British government disavowed the raiders, many of whom 
were punished in British courts. Rhodes resigned his premier- 
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ship of Gape Colony owing to his implication in the affair 
(1896), and thereafter his influence over South African affairs 
diminished. On his death in 1902 he left part of his large 
fortune to Oxford University to provide scholarships for over- 
seas students. The result of Jameson’s raid was to stiffen the 
attitude of both parties. Sir Alfred Milner was sent out to try 
direct negotiations over the whole question of the Uitlanders 
who, in Milner’s words, had been “reduced to the position of 
helots.” Milner unwisely revived the old question of British 
suzerainty ; this angered Kruger and when negotiations broke 
down he declared war (1899). 

The Unionist government of Salisbury and Chamberlain was 
not so warlike as the Boers and Britain’s continental critics 


imagined, but it felt obliged to take up the challenge. It was 
strongly supported by the London crowds which looked forward 
to the avenging of Majuba Hill. The Liberals were sharply 
divided. Morley and Lloyd George were pronounced pro-Boers, 
while Rosebery led the Liberal Imperialists. The Dominions 


for the first time sent troops to help the mother-country. 

The war dragged on for three years owing to the skill of the 
Boers in guerrilla fighting and inadequate preparations by the 
British government which underestimated its enemy. At the 
outset the Boers invaded Gape Colony and Natal and laid siege 
to Kimberley, Mafeking, and Ladysmith. In the ‘Black Week 
of December 10-15 three British relieving forces were de- 
feated. Early in 1900 Lord Roberts, with Kitchener as his 
Chief-of-Staff, was sent out in command of larger and bette^ 
equipped forces. Roberts avoided frontal attacks and compelle 
a large Boer army under Cronje to surrender at Paardeberg 
(February). When Mafeking, which had held out under 
Colonel Baden-Powell (founder of the Boy Scout movement) 
for over 200 days, was relieved in May the British public fe t 
that the tide had turned and the London crowds went ma 
with delight. By September, 1900, Roberts had so far succeede 
as to annex the two Boer republics and return home. For near y 
two more years small bands of Boer guerrillas or ‘commandos 
continued the struggle under resourceful leaders like De Wet 
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and Botha. Kitchener eventually overcame them by erecting 
blockhouses for the scattered British forces, burning the Boer 
farms which served as commando rallying-points, and herding 
the Boer civilian population into large camps. These methods, 
although perhaps military necessities, embittered feelings. 

The Peace of Vereeniging (May, 1902) and its sequel did 
something to efface the scars of war. The Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State were annexed to Britain, but they were 
promised self-government and given three million pounds to 
help rebuild and restock their farms — a unique case of a victor 
power paying ‘reparations* to its defeated foe. During the next 
few years Milner worked hard and sympathetically to restore 
the Boer republics to their former state of prosperity. In 1906 
Campbell-Bannerman honoured Britain’s promise to confer 
full responsible self-government upon the Boers. Three years 
later the foXir South African colonies (Cape Colony, Natal, 
Transvaal, and the Orange Free State) united to form the 
Union of South Africa. Its first Prime Minister was the old 
Boer leader, General Botha; another Boer soldier, Field- Mar- 
shal Smuts, has distinguished himself even more by statesman- 
ship and by devotion to the British Commonwealth. Under the 
guidance of such men the Union has proved successful, but 
many difficulties still await solution in this most mixed of all 
the dominions. Nearly eight million natives live side by side 
with two million Europeans, and of the latter nearly 60 per 
cent, speak the Dutch Afrikaans language. 

(4) Egypt and the Sudan 

British Control in Bgypt 

Egypt was an outlying province of the Turkish Empire which, 
under Mehemet Ali in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
had become practically, though not legally, independent of the 
Sultan. Ever since Napoleon’s invasion France had shown a 
lively interest in its affairs, and in 1869 the French engineer, 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, conkructed the Suez Canal. Britain 
opposed the design as threatening her eastern possessions, but 
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during Disraeli's government (1874-1880) British aloofness was 
abandoned. The extravagant Khedive or Viceroy of Egypt, 
Ismail, was in debt and offered his Suez Canal shares for sale. 
As explained elsewhere {p. 199) Disraeli snapped them up 
(1875). In 1876 the European powers, headed by Britain and 
France, stepped in to control Egyptian finances in the interests 
of the bondholders who had lent the spendthrift Ismail large 
sums of money. When Ismail refused to take the ‘advice’ 
offered him, he was deposed in favour of his son Tewfik (1879). 
The Dual Control of France and Britain was at the same time 
strengthened. 

European interference provoked the inevitable reaction. 
An Egyptian officer, Arabi Pasha, soon headed a nationalist 
party with the cry of “Egypt for the Egyptians !” In 1882 fifty 
Europeans were killed in riots at Alexandria. The task of main- 
taining order and protecting lives and property obviously 
devolved upon France and Britain. But France backed out, 
leaving the problem to Gladstone (in office for his second 
ministry 1880-1885). In 1882 the British fleet bombarded 
Alexandria, and a British force under Sir Garnet Wolseley 
defeated Arabi at Tel-el-Kebir. British control was now 
complete, and, although successive governments declared 
Britain’s occupation to be temporary, it was found more 
difficult to get out of Egypt than to get in. France resented the 
British occupation which for the next twenty years did more 
than anything else to poison the relations between the two 
countries. For over twenty years (1883-1907) the British 
official. Sir Evelyn Baring (better known as Lord Cromer), was 
the real ruler of Egypt. He purified the government, enforced 
the law, strengthened the army, lowered taxes, increased 
revenues, and promoted large irrigation and other public 

works. 

Failures and Successes in the Sudan 

South of Egypt, and controlling the upper waters of the Nile, 
lies the vast country of the Sudan. Ismail had tried to conquer 
it with the help of a British governor, General Gordon, but had 
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never really succeeded. In 1883 a fanatic calling himself the 
Mahdi or the Prophet rallied the dervishes to expel all signs of 
British or Egyptian rule. He defeated an Anglo-Egyptian force 
under Colonel Hicks. Cromer advised the British government 
to renounce all attempts to conquer the Sudan and withdraw, 
advice which Gladstone willingly accepted. Unfortunately the 
government, influenced by a newspaper campaign, chose 
General Gordon to organize the withdrawal. When Gordon 
arrived at Khartoum (1884), he was reluctant to leave the 
Sudan at the mercy of the dervishes, and announced instead his 
intention of ‘smashing’ the Mahdi. He was besieged at Khar- 
toum and appealed for help. Gladstone was unwilling to save 
his disobedient agent, and when at last help was sent it was too 
late. Gordon was killed in January, 1885, a few days before 
Wolseley’s advance forces reached Khartoum. Gladstone was 
blamed by the Queen and the public. 

For some years the Sudan was left alone. Then in 1896 prep- 
arations began for its reconquest with the construction of a 
railway to take supplies up the Nile valley. In 1898 Kitchener 
defeated the Mahdi’s son and successor at Omdurman, and 
Gordoi) was avenged. In the same year Kitchener forced the 
French to withdraw from Fashoda (see p. 225). The Sudan was 
then placed under joint British and Egyptian rule. 

The Twentieth Century 

The Anglo-French entente of 1904 settled the long-standing 
quarrel between the two countries over the Egyptian question, 
in 1914, vvhen Turkey declared war on the Allies, Britain 
declared Egypt a protectorate free from all allegiance to the 

u tan. After the Great War a new Nationalist party arose to 
remind Britain of her ancient promises of withdrawal. In 1922 
t e ritish protectorate was renounced, and Egypt was given 
in ependence subject to certain safeguards concerning the 

uez Canal, the defence of Egypt, the government of the Sudan, 

and the rights of foreigners. A subsequent treaty in 1936 com- 

p eted Egyptian independence and established an alliance 
between Britain and Egypt. 
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The British Emfiri'. in relation to the World at the Close of the 

Peace Conference, 1919 

r. United Kingdom. 2. Canada. 3. Newfoundland. 4. Bahamas. 5. VV*ndwar(l 
and Leeward Is. 6. Trinidad. 7. Jamaica. 8. British Honduras. 9. British Guiana. 
10. Pitcairn Is. 11. Palmyra Is. 12. Fanning Is. 13. Christmas Is. 14. Jarvis Is. 
15. Malden Is. 16. Phocni.x Is. 17. Siarbuck Is. 18. Victoria Is. ly. 'Fokclau k. 
20. Manihiki Is. 21. Cook Is. 22. Falkland Is. 23. St Georgia. 24. Ascension. 
25. St Helena. 26. Tristan da Cunha. 27. Gibraltar. 2O. Malta. 29. Gambia. 
30. Sierra Leone. 31. Gold Coast, Ashanti. 32. Togoland. 33. Nigeria. 34. Aden. 
35. Peritn. 36. Britisli .Somaliland. 37. Egypt. 38. Sudan. 39. Rhodesia. 40. East 
Africa. 41. South-west Africa. 42. Cape Colony. 43. Seychelles. 44. Mauritjus. 
45. Rodriguez. 46. Maidive and Laccadive Is. 47. India. 48. Ceylon. 49. Burrna. 
50. Malay Peninsula. 51. Borneo. 52. Cocos Is. 53. Australia. 54. Tasmapia. 
55. New Zealand. '56. New Guinea. 57. Hong-Kong. 58. Gilbert Is. 59. Solomon Is. 
60. Samoa. 61 Fiji. 62. Friendly Is. 63. Norfolk Is. 64. Kermadec Is. 63. Cyprus. 


(5) The British Commonwealth of Nations 


From Empire to Com 


• I 


onwealth 


Apart from the Dominions and India the British Empire 
contains scattered colonies of various sorts with a total native 
population of about 6o 'millions. As far as the Dominions are 
concerned the term ‘ empire ’ is no longer really applicable. 
The Dominions have risen through the various stages of self- 
government and responsible government till they now enjoy 
the same rights and status as the mother-country itself. During 
the Great War Dominion statesmen became members of the 
Imperial War Cabinet. The Dominions signed the peace treaties 
separately and became members of the League of Nations in 
their own right ; some of them accepted the responsibility for 
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mandated territories. Their complete equality with the 
mother-country was recognized by the Statute of Westminster 
(1931). But freedom has not resulted in separation. The 
Colonial Conferences which began with thejubilee of 1887 have 
grown into the more important Imperial Conferences of our 
own time, while other bonds of union exist in a common 
allegiance to the Crown, a sense of kinship, and above all in a 
devotion to the same ideals. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


I. Write an essay on the development of Canada from 1763 to 
1867. 


2. Give an account of (a) the Great Trek (1836), (b) the Zulu 
and Boer Wars (1879-1881), (r) the second Boer War (1899-1902). 

3‘ Write brief notes on the following men: Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield, Lord Durham, Sir George Grey, David Livinestone, 
Cecil Rhodes. 


4. Describe the relations between Britain and Egypt from 1869 
to the present day. 

5. Write notes on: The Treaty of Waitangi (1840), the British 
North America Act (1867), the Australian Commonwealth Act 
(1900), the Statute of Westminster (1931). 


CHAPTER XIX 

INDIA FROM CLIVE TO GRIPPS 


The Condition of India after 1763 % 

By the Treaty of Paris (1763) Britain became the paramount 
power in India. It must be remembered, however, that British 
rule was still confined to a very small part of India, its chief 
centres being Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. Outside these 
districts India was very unsettled, the Mogul Emperor being 
little more than a puppet. In central India a warlike race, the 
Mahrattas, was busy extending its power and building up a 
vast Confederacy, while in the south strong states like Hyder- 
abad and Mysore sought to make themselves supreme. Thrones 
and boundaries were continually changing. British rule was 
still exercised through the East India Company, a trading- 
concern with its eye upon profits. The servants of the Company 
thus enjoyed wide powers of government without proper respon- 
sibilities. Corruption inevitably occurred. The Company’s ill- 
paid servants found ways of enriching themselves by accepting 
presents, engaging in private trade, and oppressing the natives. 
Realizing this, Clive had urged that the British government 
should assume control, but nothing was done. 

During Clive’s absence in England after Plassey a British 
force defeated an alliance between the Nabobs of Bengal and 
Oudh and the Mogul Emperor at the battle of Buxar (1764)* 
In 1765 Clive again returned to India and during the next two 
years did much to purify the Company’s administration. He 
increased salaries to make corruption less excusable and forbade 
private trading. The victory at Buxar enabled him to obtain 
from the Mogul Emperor the right of collecting the taxes 01 
Bengal and to conclude an alliance with Oudh 'which thus 
became a buffer-state for the defence of Bengal. When Clive 
returned to England in 1767 he was attacked by his enemies 
who raked up the old accusation that he had accepted bribes 
from Mir Jaffir during his first governorship of Bengal. On 
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being examined by a parliamentary committee (1773) Clive, 
with his closer knowledge of the riches and the practices of the 
east, exclaimed, “By God, Mr Chairman, at this moment I 
stand astonished at my own moderation ! ” Clive was censured, 
but his “great and meritorious services to his country” were 
recognized. In 1774? worn out by disease and anxiety, he com- 
mitted suicide. ■ 

Lord North’s Regulating Act (1773) 

Despite Clive’s attempts at reform the administration of the 
Company continued to be unsatisfactory, and in 1773 the 
government took the first step to bring under its own control 
the work of governing India. By North’s Regulating Act 
the Governor of Bengal was made Governor-General of all 
the British possessions, and a council of four had to approve 
his decisions. Judges were appointed to administer English 
law independent of the Company. Events showed that the 
Governor-General could be too much hampered by his council 
and even at times by the judges. 

Warren Hastings — First Governor-General (1774-1785) 

Warren Hastings had seen much service in India and had 
protested against the worst abuses of the Company’s adminis- 
tration. In 1772 he was appointed Governor of Bengal; two 
years later he became the first Governor-General, a position 

which he held till 1785. 

Hastings began with strenuous efforts to purify the govern- 
m^t by suppressing private trade and bribery, raising salaries, 
^ associating Indians with the actual administration. 

uring these early years he was hampered by the opposition 
^ IS council of four, of whom three were his personal enemies. 
I^oremost among these was Sir Philip Francis, who attacked 
astings for the execution of a wealthy Hindu named Nun- 
comar on a charge of forgery. Nuncomar’s real offence, said 
rands, was that he was about to expose the misdeeds of 
astings himself. Hastings and Francis ultimately fought a 
uel; the latter was severely wounded and returned to 
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England, where he continued his attacks upon the Governor- 
General. 

The rule of Hastings covered the years (1775-1783) of the 
American War of Independence. After France’s entry into this 
war in 1778 Hastings required all his ability and energy to 
maintain British rule in India. A French admiral, de Suffren, 
threatened British command of the sea in Indian waters, while 
France intrigued with the Mahrattas of northern India and 
with Hyder Ali of Mysore in the south. In 1780 the latter 
invaded the Carnatic and almost extinguished British rule 
round Madras. Hastings promptly dispatched Sir Eyre Coote 
south, and the veteran victor of Wandewash defeated Hyder 
Ali at Porto Novo (1781). Hyder Ali died in the following year. 
At sea Admiral Hughes fought several engagements which, 
although indecisive, checked the French naval threat. The end 
of the war saw British power in India fully maintained, thanks 

to Hastings. 

In 1785 Hastings returned to England. In 1788 Sir Philip 
Francis and others secured his impeachment before the House 
of Lords. During the famous trial, which lasted seven years, 
Hastings was accused of many crimes : {he execution of Nun- 
comar, the loan of British troops to the Nabob of Oudh, the 
torturing of the ministers of the Begums of Oudh (the Nabob’s 
mother and grandmother) in order to extort large sums ol 
money. Many of the charges were completely untrue or dis- 
torted, although in some instances Hastings may have acted 
unwisely. The eloquence of Burke and the later essay of 
Macaulay have combined to stress the dark side of Hastings 
career and give a wrong impression. Although Hastings was 
acquitted, the trial enforced the valuable lesson that AsiaUcs 
have rights and Europeans have obligations. 

Pitt’s India Act (1784) 

The Regulating Act obviously needed amendment, which 
Fox in 1783 tried unsuccessfully to secure. In 1784 Pitt passed 
his India Act. The Governor-General’s position was strength- 
ened by making him less dependent upon his council. But his 
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general policy was henceforth subject to a Board of Control in 
London, consisting of a Secretary of State, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and four Privy Councillors. Through this 
Board (the forerunner of the present India Office) the political 
government of India was ultimately controlled by Parliament. 
The East India Company continued as a trading-concern with 
the power of appointing officials, but its higher appointments 
were subject to the approval of the government. 

This dual government, which lasted till the Indian Mutiny, 
was a compromise between the claims of the Company and those 
of the British government, although in the last resort the latter 
obviously held the whip hand. Gradually the Company de- 
clined. In 1813 it lost its monopoly of the Indian trade, in 1833 
its monopoly of the China trade; thereafter, till its abolition in 
^858, it was little more than a machine of government, 

Exteusion of British Rule : Wellesley 

The first Governor-General under Pitt’s Act was Lord Corn- 
wallis of Yorktown fame (17^6-1793). Cornwallis formed 
a lances against Tippoo Sahib, the son of Hyder Ali of Mysore, 
jv o continued his father’s policy of threatening British rule, 
ornwallis is chiefly remembered, however, for his Permanent 
cttlement in Bengal, by which the Bengal tax-collectors were 
practically converted into landlords paying a fixed -rent to the 
government. This arrangement has been much criticized, for 
It stereotyped the payment to the government while leaving 

e tax-gatherers free to extort higher rents from the Indian 
peasantry. 

Richard, Marquis Wellesley, Governor-General from 1798 
to I 05, realized that British rule must be all or nothing ; either 
It must extend, in some way or other, over the whole of India, 
or e se, by limiting its aims, renounce its obligations and face 
_ e prospect of continual wars. Wellesley, spurred on by 
rench intrigues and Napoleon’s landing in Egypt in 1798, 
c ose the policy of extension, which he pursued with the aid of 
IS younger brother, Arthur, the future Duke of Wellington, 
tt southern India he made an alliance with the Nizam of 

R 
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Hyderabad to attack Tippoo Sahib of Mysore. In 1799 ‘Citizen 
Tippoo’ of the French Republic was killed when his capital 
of Seringapatam was stormed — an exploit in which Arthur 
Wellesley participated. Part of Mysore was annexed, and the 
rest was restored to its original house in alliance with Britain. 
Further alliances with the rulers of Tanjore and the Carnatic 
consolidated British power in the south. Turning north, Arthur 
Wellesley attacked the powerful Mahratta tribes, which he 
defeated at Assaye and Argaumin 1803. This ‘forward’ policy 
was expensive and not always successful, and in 1805 the 
government recalled Lord Wellesley. 

The final subjugation of the Mahrattas was accomplished by 
Lord Hastings (1813-1823) who also defeated the Gurkhas of 
Nepal and established peace with them. 

i 

Bentinck and Auckland 


Lord William Bentinck, Governor-General from 1828 to 
1835, concentrated on the peaceful reform of Indian life. He 
restricted the growth of opium; he suppressed the Thugs, a 
race of hereditary murderers who practised killing as a sacrifice 
to the goddess Kali ; and he tried to stamp out suttee, the Hindu 
practice of burning a widow on her husband’s funeral pyre, 
which accounted for about 600 cruel burnings a year. In 1833 
the East -India Company lost its last remaining trading 
privileges; its new charter embodied Bentinck’s ideals of 
government in its memorable statement that “No native of 
India, or any natural born subject of His Majesty, shall be 
disabled from holding any place, office, or employment by 
reason of his religion, place of birth, descent, or colour. It 
was a member of Bentinck’s new council under this charter, the 


historian Macaulay, who in 1835 chose English as the language 
of the educational system then beginning in India. India h^ 
no common language (indeed a traveller throughout India 
needs to know as many languages as he would require for the 
whole of Europe), and English was intended to fill the gap. 
But the choice of English had important consequences; it 
was later resented by Indian nationalists, but nevertheless it 
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enabled them to study English literature whence they derived 
many of their ideas of freedom. 

Bentinck was succeeded by the more warlike Lord Auckland 
(1836-1842). British rule as yet did not include the Indus 
valley where lay Sind in the south and the Punjab (the land of 
the five rivers) in the north. Beyond the Indus lay the north- 
west frontier the passes of which, notably the Khyber, have 
from time immemorial been the gateway to India. Beyond 
these passes lay Afghanistan. Russia had already reached 
Afghanistan and Russian agents were intriguing with its Amir, 
Dost Mohammed. Auckland, like Palmerston, feared the 
extension of Russian influence, and decided somewhat unwisely 
on the conquest of Afghanistan. The first Afghan War lasted 
from 1839 to 1842. Dost Mohammed was deposed and Kabul 
occupied by a British force (1839). In 1841 the Afghan tribes 
rose in revolt against British influence. The British force of 
16,000 in Kabul was cut off and in 1841 accepted a safe-conduct 
rom Dost Mohammed’s son. But when it sallied forth the party 
was treacherously attacked, and only one survivor reached the 
ritish outpost at Jellalabad. Expeditions were sent to avenge 
t e disaster, but the attempt to conquer Afghanistan was aban- 

Dost Mohammed was allowed to regain his throne, 
ritish reputation had suffered under these reverses. To 
retrieve it Sir Charles Napier conquered Sind in 1843. “We 
ave no right to seize Sind,” he wrote, “yet we shall do so, and 

u useful, humane piece of rascality it will 

e. Two years later Britain was involved in the first Sikh War 
(i 45 “*fl 4 ^) m the Punjab. The Sikhs were members of a 
strict Hindu sect imbued, like Cromwell’s Ironsides, with 
re igious zeal and warlike fervour. After initial victories they 
Were defeated, but the war ended with the larger part of the 
I'unjab still independent. Such was the situation when Lord 
Dalhousie became Governor-General. 

Lord Dalhousie (1848-1856) 

Dalhousie, a friend of Peel, was a strong-minded man un- 
ou led by any doubts concerning the superiority of western 
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over eastern civilization. Under him British India was con- 
siderably extended and western methods introduced. 

He was immediately faced with a second Sikh War. The 
Sikhs won a victory at Chillianwallah, but were defeated in the 
same year at Gujerat (1849). Dalhousie then annexed the Pun- 
jab, which was placed under the control of the brothers Henry 
and John Lawrence. Their wise rule changed the Sikhs from 
enemies into friends, and during the Indian Mutiny (1857) the 
Sikhs remained loyal. Dalhousie also annexed Pegu in Lower 
Burma following disputes between British merchants and 
natives, and Oudh in the Ganges basin on the plea (largely 
justified) that it was being misgoverned by its nabob. Three 
annexations in central India (Satara, Nagpore, and Jhansi) 
were made under Dalhousie’s new doctrine of ‘lapse,* whereby 
the states of native rulers who died without natural heirs lapsed 
to British rule; this disregarded the old Hindu practice of 
adopting heirs. 

Dalhousie also pursued a vigorous policy of modernization 
and westernization. India was becoming an increasingly im- 
portant source of raw materials (cotton, hides, oil-seeds) as 
well as a market for British manufactures. Under Dalhousie 
telegraphs and railways were introduced; roads were con- 
structed, the most important being the Grand Trunk Road 
from Delhi to Calcutta; an immense irrigation canal was built 
in the Ganges basin ; and a flat postage-rate of three-farthings 
was introduced throughout India. When Dalhousie departed 
in 1856 he left behind a much-improved, but a somewhat 
bewildered and suspicious country. 

The Indian Mutiny (1857) 

Dalhousie was succeeded by Lord Canning, son of the famous 
Foreign Secretary, Within a year he was faced by the Indian 

Mutiny. 

This mutiny was a rising of the sepoys or native troops ot 
northern India and was in no sense a national revolt. Indee j 
many natives, such as the Sikhs and the Gurkhas, helped in its 
suppression. Its causes were manifold. Dalhousie’s annexa- 
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tions had created ill-feeling, especially in Oudh where the 
aristocracy lost much of its land. The Afghan, Sikh, and 
Crimean Wars had damaged the reputation of British arms — 
and there were only 40,000 white troops in India as against 
230,000 native. Western methods, however beneficial, had at 
times been rashly introduced. Bentinck’s suppression of suttee 
and thuggism, and Dalhousie’s doctrine of lapse, undermined 
eastern faith and practice. The railway and the telegraph 
savoured of magic; the former also conflicted with the caste 
system by herding people into common waiting-rooms and 
carriages. A new order that Indians were liable for service 
abroad contravened the objection of some castes to the crossing 
of salt water. Finally came the new Enfield rifle replacing 
the old Brown Bess. The new cartridges were smeared with 
grease and the end had to be bitten off before use. It was 
rumoured that the grease was obtained from cows and pigs; 
Hindu and Moslem united in opposition, as the cow is sacred 
to the Hindus, and the pig unclean to the Moslems. This was 

^^ 57 ? exactly a century after Plassey, when the superstitious 
believed that British power would end. 

On May 10, 1857, the sepoys of Meerut revolted and marched 
on Delhi, where they enthroned the descendant of the Mogul 
emperors. The mutiny then spread down the Ganges. At 
Gawnpore Nana Sahib treacherously slaughtered several 
hundred Europeans, men, women, and children, and cast their 
bodies down a well. At Lucknow, the capital of Oudh, a small 
garrison under Sir Henry Lawrence was besieged for three 
months. In September . the tide began to turn. Sir John 
Lawrence sent a force composed of British and Sikhs under 
John Nicholson to recapture Delhi, which they did after blow- 
ing in the Kashmir Gate and engaging in six days’ street 
fighting. Lucknow, where Sir Henry Lawrence had been 
killed, was reinforced by Havelock whose small army fought 
its way in. In November Sir Colin Campbell arrived with 
larger forces to raise the siege. The next year saw the embers 
of mutiny finally stamped out, not without many cruel and 
unnecessary reprisals by the British. These» with the massacre 
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at Cawnpore, left behind bitter memories on both sides. Lord 
Canning earned the honourable nickname of ‘Clemency’ 
Canning by his efforts to prevent reprisals and his refusal to 
adopt a policy of severe punishment. 

The mutiny had important consequences. In 1858 the East 
India Company was abolished and the dual government of 
Pitt s Act of 1784 was ended. Henceforth a Secretary of State 
for India presiding over the India Office managed affairs in 
London, while in India the Governor-General was trans- 
formed into a Viceroy. Apart from disturbed frontier districts 
no more annexations occurred ; thus India has come to consist 
of two parts — British India, amounting to roughly two-thirds 
of the country, and native India under its separate princes 
bound to Britain by various treaty-ties. Western reforms con- 
tinued, but with greater regard to native susceptibilities; in 
1858 the Queen issued a famous Proclamation enjoining those 
in authority to “abstain from all interference with the religious 
ehefs or worship pf any of our subjects on pain of our highest 
ispleasure.” To safeguard against further disturbances the 
proportion of British to native troops was henceforth raised. 

India from 1858 to 1914 

After the mutiny India settled down to a period of peace, the 
On y troubles occurring on the frontiers. In 1876 Britain 
an^nexed Baluchistan. From 1878 to 1880 occurred the second 

which arose out of Russian penetration into 
ghanistan. When the Amir received a Russian mission, Lord 
ytton the Viceroy forced him to accept a British resident at 
abul. Soon afterwards (1879) the British resident was mur- 
T^*^ n .^ptain sent a punitive expedition and deposed the Amir. 

^ ^*^^tish force became involved in difficulties and was only 
K K brilliant march of Sir Frederick Roberts from 

^ u to Kandahar (1880). British troops were then with- 
*'awn and the independence of Afghanistan was restored. Five 
years later Russia’s encroachment on Afghan territory at 
enjdeh was sharply resisted by Britain. On India’s other flank 
ntam annexed Upper Burma in 1885. 
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During these years the economic development of India pro- 
ceeded apace. All kinds of public works were constructed, 
financed mainly by British capital. Foremost were the railways, 
of which over 20,000 miles were constructed in the half-century 
1857-1907, and the canals. The latter, for irrigation purposes, 
were built mainly in the dry north-west, where they brought over 
thirty million acres into safe cultivation. Railways and canals 
killed the spectre of famine which had haunted India for 
centuries. They also developed India as an important source 
of food and raw materials, such as wheat, cotton, tea, and jute. 
India’s exports increased tremendously ; so too did her imports, 
which, consisting largely of Lancashire cotton goods, hit the 
old domestic industries of India very hard. In time India began 
to build her own cotton mills. Peace and security resulted in a 
startling increase in India’s population. In forty years (1861- 
1901) the population of British India jumped from 143 millions 
to 231 millions. Most of these still live at an appallingly low 
standard of life, judged by European standards, for India s 
social and educational services are grossly inadequate for her 
needs. But the district officer, who is the man-of-all-work of 
the Indian Civil Service, has usually striven hard to improve 

the lot of the backward natives. 

Responsibility for government remained in British hands, 

although small steps were taken to associate the natives with the 
ruling power. In 1861 an Indian Councils Act provided for a 
few nominated Indians on the legislative councils in the pro- 
vinces. Since 1853 the Indian Civil Service had been open to 
competitive examination, and in 1864 the first Indian secure 
a place. In 1877 Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress 
of India, thus filling the gap left by the Mogul emperors 
who, after the mutiny, had been deprived of all their former 
pretensions. In 1880 Lord Ripon began to give Indians 
more control over local affairs through their own electe 

bodies. . 

Towards the end of the century a new Indian national! 

arose— the result not so much of the defects as of the benen 
of British rule ; the railways which bound the country together, 
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the unwonted period of peace which turned men’s thoughts 
from destruction to nation-building, and the education that 
ntany Indians received in the classical writings of English 
liberty. In 1885 the Indian National Congress was born to 
further Indian demands. As it was largely, but by no means 
entirely, a Hindu organization, the Moslems in 1906 formed a 
League of their own. The turn of the century was a time of 
unrest with India chafing under the rule of the foreigner. In 
1909 the Morley-Minto reforms were passed, called after the 
Liberal John Morley at the India Office and Lord Minto 
the Viceroy. Indians were allowed to elect a majority of the 
members to the legislative'councils in the provinces, and a few 
Indians were placed on the various executive councils through- 
out India and on the Secretary of State’s Council in London. 
It was a step, but a very small step, towards self-government, 
for the provincial legislative councils had no real powers over 

their governments. 

Constitutional Problems since the Great War 

During the Great War India played her part on the field of 
battle and at the council-board, and in 1917 the Secretary of 
^tate, Mr Montagu, promised her a progressive development 
towards complete self-government. 

Indian self-government, however, is complicated by many 
problems, the most important of which are the existence of 
native states side by side with British India, the rivalry 
^ween Hindus and Moslems, and the Hindu caste-system 
^ich tolerates the existence of 40 million untouchables. The 

ontagu-Chelmsford reforms (1919) continued the election of 
provincial legislative councils, and al^ allowed Indians in the 
provinces to control certain of the less important (but by no 
.means insignificant) government subjects such as education 
^nd agriculture. For the whole of British India a legislature 
was to be created, mainly on an elective basis, but with no 
powers over the Viceroy’s government. Thus India was granted 
part-responsible government in the provinces only. This com- 
pletely failed to satisfy Indian demands, and an unfortunately 
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severe suppression of disorders at Amritsar (1919) still further 
embittered relations. Under the guidance of Gandhi Congress 
adopted an attitude of non-co-operation and boycotted every- 
thing British. 

In its efforts to find a solution the government dispatched 
Sir John Simon to India in 1928. Little emerged from his visit 
except a valuable account of the Indian problem, and in 1930 
a Round Table Conference was summoned in London. After 
many tedious negotiations and discussions the Government of 
India Act (1935) was passed. This allowed full responsible self- 
government in the provinces, and provided for an all-India 
federation with large powers of self-government as soon as a 
sufficient number of the Indian princes agreed to join. India 
availed itself of its new opportunities in the provinces, and the 
Congress party soon controlled most of the eleven provincial 
governments. But all-India federation was still in the future 
when the Second World War intervened (1939)* I^idians 

resented the Viceroy’s declaration of war without consulting 
Indian leaders, and in view of India’s continued demand foi 
self-government and the growing threat of Japanese invasion 
the British government in March, 1942? dispatched Sir Staffor 
Cripps to India with a new offer of complete, self-government 
immediately after the war under a constitution drawn up y 
Indians themselves. Unfortunately, after three weeks nego 
tiations, the Indian leaders rejected the scheme, partly because 
it did not give them immediate powers, including contro o 
defence, and partly on account of the old Hindu-Mos em 
rivalry, the Hindus opposing any plan that left the Mos ems 
free to form a separate state. Later in the year the Britis 
Government ordered the arrest of Gandhi and other Congress 
leaders to prevent them from jeopardizing the country s 
security by a fresh civil disobedience campaign. At t e sam 
time it emphasized that the Cripps offer still held goo . 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1 . Describe the various stages by which the British governmenr 
took over the control of India from the East India Company. 
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2. Write notes on the following: Warren Hastings, Marquis 
Wellestey, Lord Bentinck, I^ord Dalhousie. 

3. Describe the causes, events, and results of the Indian Mutiny. 

4* Describe Britain’s relations with Afghanistan in the nineteenth 
century. 

5. Trace the development of India from 1858 to 1914. 


CHAPTER XX 

ECONOMIC, TECHNICAL, AND SOCIAL CHANGES 


{Note: Some oj the tofjicy dealt with in this chapter have been unavoidably mentiomd in 
preceding chapters. Where this is w, the most important references are o\ven at die end of 
the relevant section in each case.) 


(A) Economic and Technical Developments 


Transport and Communications : Railways 

About 1800 experiments were being made to adapt Watts 
steam-engine to the purpose of transport. In 1801 a Cornish- 
man, Trevithick, constructed a road locomotive which broke 



The Rocket, 1830 


30 the engine and tender was only about 7} tons. 

Itetroduced from ^•European History ” h Professor HuUon Websler 


lown after four days, and in 1 802 he laid down near prese 
lay Euston Square a circular track over which ran a ^^o 
ive called “ Catch-me-who-can.” For a ^hdlmg a head the 
jublic could witness this modern miracle, and, d ^ 

-ide in the carriage behind. In 1814 George tep ^ ’ 

Ollier’s son, began his experiments with steam locomotion a. 
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the Killingworth Colliery, Northumberland. In 1825 he con- 
structed the Stockton and Darlington Railway to carry coals 
to the coast. In 1830 came the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway (again constructed for goods traffic such as cotton and 
food) over which Stephenson’s locomotive, the Rocket, ran at 
thirty miles an hour. The opening of this railway was marred 
by the fatal accident to William Huskisson. Stephenson was 
the real father of the railway. He chose the standard gauge of 
4 ft- 8J in. (based on the width between the old colliery rails), 
and after 1830 did much work in the Lancashire and Northum- 
berland districts. His son, Robert Stephenson, built the tubular 
railway bridge over the Menai Straits. 

Another father and son were the two Brunels. The father 
built the Thames Tunnel, and his more famous son, Isambard 
Kingdom Brunei, was engineer for the Great Western Railway. 
I. K. Brunei also began the beautiful Clifton Suspension 
Bridge. Typical of the haphazard way in which laissez-faire 
governments allowed the railways to grow up is the fact that 
Brunei chose the broad gauge of-seven feet. Not till 1892 did 
the Great Western adopt the standard gauge throughout. 

In the 1840’s a veritable railway mania occurred. Specula- 
tion was encouraged by the projects of George Hudson, the 
railway king,’ who believed that the end (railway construc- 
tion) justified the means (deluding and swindling the investing 
public). In 1844 Parliament passed the Cheap Trains Act pro- 
viding for third-class carriages at a penny a mile. 

The railways met with much opposition from landowners and 
canal-companies, and from those who argued that the belching 
tnonsters would desecrate the countryside and even ruin the 
nation’s milk supply by scaring the cows. Railways ended the 
canal age and created a new and important industry, giving 
rise to railway towns like Swindon and Crewe. British capital, 
^gineers, and navvies built railways throughout the world. 

oods and people could move about more quickly and cheaply, 
and flourishing holiday resorts like Brighton and Blackpool 
sprang up. As the century progressed the many lines amal- 
gamated into a few large companies, and since 1890 a certain 
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amount of electrification has taken place, beginning with the 
London tubes, and now including important main lines. 

Transport and Communications : Shipping 

The adaptation of steam-power to water-transport began 
quite as early as its use for land-transport. In 1801-1802, a 
steamship, the Charlotte Dundas, ran on the Forth and Clyde 
Canal. In 1807 the steam-driven Clermont was launched on the 
River Hudson in the U.S.A. In 1812 Henry Bell’s famous Comet 
plied for hire on the Clyde. Gradually more ambitious journeys 
were attempted. In 1818 the Savannah arrived in Liverpool from 
New York ; this vessel, like many of the early steamships, used 
sails as well as steam. In fact the Savannah was under steam for 
only eighty hours in twenty-nine days and was chased for a day 
by an Admiralty cutter which thought she was on fire. The 
first boat to cross the Atlantic under steam the whole way was 
the Canadian Royal William, which took twenty days from Nova 
Scotia to London (1833). In 1838 the Atlantic was thrice con- 
quered by steam, the most famous journey being that of the 
Great Western in fourteen days. In the following year a Cana- 
dian, Samuel Cunard, obtained the North Atlantic postal con- 
tract, and in 1840 the first Cunarder sailed from Liverpool. 

The complete victory of the steamship took much longer than 
that of the railway, partly due to the difficulties of coaling 
during long voyages and partly because of the excellence of the 
sailing vessels. At the beginning of the century the three-masted 
East Indiamen were unrivalled in the eastern trade. The second 
half of the century saw the fast sailing clippers (of which the 
Cutty Sark is the best known) that engaged in the China tea 
trade. During the years 1850 to 1880, however, sailing vessels 
were fighting a losing battle against steamships, which were 
constantly being improved. Wooden hulls were replaced by 
iron in the i86o’s and (after the great steel inventions of Bes- 
semer and others) by steel in the i88o’s. After 1840 screw pro- 
pellers replaced the early paddles. In the 1850’s compoun 
(and later triple expansion) engines economized fuel and ma e 
longer journeys possible. The Suez Canal after 1869 contn- 
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buted to the same end. Before its construction the sailing vessels 
of the Peninsular and Oriental line took passengers to the 
isthmus where they crossed overland to another vessel ; the new 
canal rendered this method obsolete, but it was only suitable 
for steamships. After 1880 the introduction of chilling and 
freezing processes for food gave shipping a new significance in 
world trade. In 1894 Sir Charles Parsons fitted his first boat, 
the Turbinia, with a turbine engine which was perfected in 1897. 
In our own century oil and the internal combustion engine have 
partly replaced coal and steam-power, 

Britain became the world’s leading shipbuilder and ship- 
owner, and the yards of Glasgow, Birkenhead, and Belfast grew 
to be world-famous. After 1900 Germany wrested the ‘blue 
ribbon of the Atlantic from Britain till the Cunard Company 
built the Mauretania which, beginning in 1907, held the ‘blue 
ribbon’ for twenty-two years. Her fastest crossing (1929) was 
accomplished in 4 days 17 hours* 50 minutes. In 1914 Britain 
possessed nearly half the world’s iron and steel tonnage; since 
then her lead has declined, but she still holds first place with 
about one-quarter of the world’s total. 

Transport and Communications : Later Developments 

After 1870 the bicycle was in use as a means of travel, the 
earliest models being of the penny-farthing variety; in the 
t 80 s the safety model and pneumatic tyres (invented by 
unlop) were introduced. In the i88o’s electric trams were 
eveloped, mainly in Germany. About 1887 a German named 
aimler invented the internal combustion petrol engine. This 
c to the invention of the motor-car about ten years later by 
anchester, Austin, and others ; motor-cars and electric trams 
proved in time serious competitors to the railways and brought 
road transport into its own again. 

The petrol engine also made flying possible in heavier-than- 

Balloon ascents date from 1783; two years later 
e fir^ cross-Ghannel balloon voyage was accomplished. In 
1900 the German Count Zeppelin made his first voyage in a 
ingible balloon. The aeroplane dates from 1903 when 'the 
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American brothers, Orville and Wilbur Wright, produced their 
first model. In 1909 a Frenchman, Bleriot, first flew the Chan- 
nel. The Great War stimulated developments, and in 1919 



A 6-horse-j*ower Daimler made for Edward VII in 1900. 


Alcock and Brown made the first transatlantic flight. Since 
then numerous records hav'^e been made — only to be broken 

again. 


The Transmission of News 

Rowland HilFs penny postage in 1840 led to a tremendous 
expansion in letter-writing, both for business and pleasure. In 
1837 Wheatstone and Cooke invented the magnetic need e 
telegraph, which, with the use of the code drawn up by Samue 
Morse of America, made possible the development of the tde- 
graph. In time submarine cables were laid, the most nota e 
achievement being the Atlantic cable in 1865. Next came t le 
telephone (1876-1880) which made possible the transmission 
of actual words over wires; it was the work mainly ol Gra am 
Bell (who invented the best receiver) and of the versati e 
Am'erican inventor, Edison (who invented the best transmitter]. 
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At the turn of the century wireless communication was devel- 
oped by the Italian, Marconi, working on the scientific dis- 
coveries of the German, Hertz. In 1899 the first message was 
transmitted across the Channel, and in 1901 across the Atlantic 
from Cornwall to Newfoundland. Wireless proved a boon to ship- 
ping and, through the radio, has now passed into common use. 

Medical and Applied Science 

It is convenient here to record some of the other scientific 
achievements of the nineteenth century. In 1831 Michael Fara- 
day laid the foundations of our knowledge of electricity when 
he succeeded in inducing an electric current. In the i88o’s 
Edison in America and Swan in England introduced the in- 

fi^^tnent electric lamp; they joined forces to patent 

t e Ediswan’ lamp, and gas-lighting, which had been introduced 

^ the Napoleonic period, began to have a serious competitor. 
Edison was also largely responsible for the invention of the 
earliest^moving pictures, which led to the modern cinemato- 
graph. Photography of still subjects dates from about 1840, 
eing based on the earlier experiments of the Frenchmen 
aguerre and Niepce. Medical science made tremendous 
strides. In 1847 Dr Simpson of Edinburgh discovered the 
anesthetic properties of chloroform. The French surgeon Louis 
asteur in the second half of the century made researches into 
J e nature of disease and bacteria. His discoveries led to inocu- 
ation and the use of antiseptics, the latter being first used for 
operations by Lord Lister of Glasgow. In the 1890’s the 
erman Rontgen discovered X-rays, and Sir Ronald Ross 
( orn in India of Scottish parents) traced malaria to the mos- 

after 1900 the French scientist, Pierre Curie, and 
IS olish-born wife, Madame Curie, discovered radium and 
Us properties. -Scientific advance — the distinguishing feature 
0 modern civilization — Is thus truly international in its origins. 

Industry and Trade 

The chief British industries in the nineteenth century were 

Agriculture, textiles, engineering, shipbuilding, coal-mining, 
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and iron and steel. Among textiles cotton easily held first place, 
drawing raw materials from the U.S.A. (and after the cotton 
famine of the American Civil War of 1861-1865 Egypt, 
Africa, and India) and selling its products throughout the 
world, particularly in India and China. About 1830 a new 
textile industry, jute, was developed at Dundee. Britain was 
the home of engineering and machine-making, which received 
an impetus after 1824 ^^e removal of the ancient ban on the 

export of machinery. Side by side a machine-tool industry grew 
up to supply the mother-industry with instruments of precision; 
about 1800 Henry Maudslay invented the lathe, and fifty years 
later James Nasmyth the steam-hammer. The basis ofBritain’s 
industrial supremacy lay in her coal-fields, but it was not till 
after xgoo that mechanical coal-cutters began to be used. The 
most important changes, constituting almost a second industrial 
revolution, took place in the iron and steel industry. In 1856 
Bessemer invented the converter process of producing malleable 
steel; in 1865 Siemens brought out the rival open-hearth 
method. Both these processes were suitable only for acid iron 
ores, but in 1878 Gilchrist Thomas invented a process of trans- 
forming phosphoric ores into basic steel. This enabled Britain 
to use her native Middlesbrough ores, and Germany those of 
Lorraine. The result of these inventions was to replace the 
wrought iron of Gort’s puddling process by cheap steel products 
— rails, bridges, ships, machine-parts, and numerous household 
articles. 

In the nineteenth century Britain was the 'workshop of the 
world,’ drawing upon foreign nations for her food and raw 
materials and supplying them with manufactured goods. But 
by the end of the century Britain had been surpassed by the 
U.S.A. and Germany in steel production and by the U.S.A- 
coal-mining, and in the twentieth century many of her cotton 

markets in the east were lost to Japan. 

In 1815 Britain produced the bulk of her wheat, and as late 
as 1850 still supplied about seven-eighths of her needs; before 
the outbreak of war in 1939 she was producing about one- 
fifth. In 1815 her total exports were valued at £^0,000,000, 
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and her imports at ^^34, 000, 000. In 1939 exports amounted to 
£440,000,000. The leading exports in order of value were tex- 
tiles (of which the great bulk were cottons), iron and steel goods, 
machinery, and coal. Britain’s imports in 1939 amounted to 
£885,000,000, of which £400,000,000 covered food and drink 
and £240,000,000 raw materials and partly manufactured 
articles. The vast difference between her exports and imports 
IS accounted for by Britain’s ‘invisible’ exports arising from her 
overseas investments and her shipping and financial services for 
foreign countries. 


Agriculture 

Agriculture had benefited from the high prices of the Napo- 
leonic Wars, but with the peace of 1815 it was threatened with 
foreign competition. The Corn Law of 1815, passed to counter 
this competition, remained (with modifications) on the statute 
book till 1846. But agriculture failed to prosper, suffering from 
high rates and wildly fluctuating prices. The repeal of the Corn 
Laws did not ruin agriculture; indeed the next thirty years 
(i 846’I876) were a ‘golden age.’ It was a period of rising 
prices following gold discoveries in Australia and California, 
while the railways cheapened the cost of carriage. The Crimean 
War and the American Civil War retarded possible competition 
and created scarcity. After 1875 the great depression set in, 
affecting not only industry but, still more, agriculture. Prices 
ell all round, but the farmer found himself in the worst plight 
because of new sources of competition. The extension of rail- 
ways in North America opened up the prairie provinces of the 
.S.A. and Canada, while the use of cold storage and canning 
rought meat and meat products from the Americas and Aus- 
tralia. In time the farmer/adapted himself to the new situation 
y concentrating on local and specialized work like dairy farm- 
market gardening, fruit-growing, and the raising of pedi- 
gree stock. After 1900 the position somewhat improved. The 
'reat War of 1914 brought war-time scarcity again, but with 
t e peace another period of depression followed. The Second 
orld War is repeating the story of 1914-1918. Will the result- 
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ing peace bring another depression? (See pp, 140, 142, 147, 
165-167 for the Corn Laws.) 

{B) Social and Working-conditions 

The New Towns and Factories 

Industrial England was born at a time when governments 
believed in doing nothing to curb the economic activities of 
their subjects. Consequently large towns developed without 
plan; houses were built back-to-back with no gardens; sani- 
tary arrangements were non-existent or inadequate; street- 
lighting and paving were often unprovided for and in many 
cases water-supplies were not laid on. Insanitary conditions pro- 
duced many cholera epidemics. Hours of work were extremely 
long and wages often low. Women and young children were 
widely employed because of their cheapness. Small children 
who should have been in the nursery cleaned the machinery 
in textile mills; in coal-mines they acted as Trappers,’ opening 
and closing the ventilation-doors, while women were harnessed 
to trucks of coal. Many of the mill-children were pauper 
apprentices whom the workhouse authorities were only too 
glad to turn over to someone else. Accidents frequently re- 
sulted from the unfenced machinery and the lack of precautions 
in mines. Despite the Truck Act of 1831 many workers were 
paid in tommy-tickets which they had to exchange for goods 
at a shop under their employer’s control where they were often 
defrauded. It should always be remembered, however, that 
bad living- and working-conditions existed before theindustria 

Revolution as well as after. 

Reformers and Critics 

Voices were raised from the outset against the evils ol the 
new industrialism. Robert Owen rose from humble Welsh 
origins to be manager and part-owner of the cotton mills at 
New Lanark. Here he introduced good working- and housing- 
conditions and established an attractive school for the workers 
children. He showed that large profits could be made even 
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though hours were reduced and wages raised, and his factory 
attracted visitors from all over Europe. Owen worked after 1815 
to obtain Factory Acts, and after 1830 to teach the workers 
self-help through trade unions and co-operative societies (see 
later). Lord Ashley (Earl of Shaftesbury) devoted a long life 
(1801-1885) helping the downtrodden and defenceless. In- 
spired by a true Christian outlook, he laboured incessantly 
to humanize the lunacy laws, pass Factory Acts, improve con- 
ditions in the mines, and protect the boy chimney sweeps. He 
founded ragged schools for destitute children. 

The pen proved a powerful instrument in exposing evils and 
shaking the complacency of governments and the well-to-do. 
The novels of Charles Dickens emphasized above all the human 
side of social problems. In Pickwick Papers he ridiculed the 
absurdities of the law in the famous Bardell versus Pickwick case. 
Nicholas Nickleby exposed the inefficiency of many boarding- 
schools as exemplified in the imaginary Dotheboys Hall. Oliver 
Twist attacked the harshness of the Poor Law of 1834. Hard 
Times stressed the unsympathetic nature of the new industrial- 
ism and of its hard-headed captains or Mr ‘ Gradgrinds.’ In 
Little Dorrit prison-life is depicted and the red tape of govern- 
tnent departments ridiculed in the Circumlocution Office. In 
the middle years of the century other novelists joined in the 
attack. Mrs Gaskell’s Mary Barton is a story of the Manchester 
slums and of the Chartist movement. The injustices that had 
produced Chartism (factory and mining-conditions, the truck 
system, the gulf between rich and poor) provided the theme for 
Disraeli’s Sybils or The Two Nations. The Christian Socialist 
parson, Charles Kingsley, described the degradation of the 
country labourer in Teast, the sad life of little chimney sweeps 
in Water-BabieSy and the sweating-conditions of the tailoring- 
trade in Alton Locke. In Punch appeared Thomas Hood’s poem 
The Song of a Shirt : 

With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

^ A woman sat in unwomanly rags. 

Plying her needle and thread — 
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Stitch — stitch — stitch ! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the ‘Song of the Shirt.’ 

In i860 Unto This Last^ a series of essays by John Ruskin, 
passionately attacked Britain's pursuit of wealth to the neglect 
of the welfare of her people. Slowly improvements came either 
from above or from the efforts of the workers themselves. 

State-Help : Factory Acts 

In 1802 Sir Robert Peel, father of the famous statesman, 
secured the passage of the Health and Morals of Apprentices 
Act. This applied only to pauper apprentices in cotton and 
woollen mills, limiting their hours to twelve a day, abolishing 
night work, and making provisions for the cleanliness and health 
of the children. Thi^ first act was thus partly an extension of 
the poor laws. The next act in 1819 was largely due to the 
efforts of Robert Owen and applied to all children in cotton 
factories. Children under nine were not to be employed at all ; 
from nine to sixteen they were limited to twelve hours a day 
exclusive of meals. The next important act was that of 1833) 
due largely to the efforts of Richard Oastler, Michael Sadler, 
and Lord Shaftesbury. It applied to all textile mills and con- 
tinued the prohibition of work under the age of nine. Children 
from nine to thirteen were limited to a nine-hour day and were 
to receive part-time schooling; young persons from thirteen to 
eighteen were limited to twelve hours. Night work was pro- 
hibited in both cases. Above all, four full-time factory inspec- 
tors were appointed, thus remedying the fact that previous 
laws had often not been enforced. In 1842 Shaftesbury 
secured the Coal Mines Regulation Act which forbade the 
employment in mines of women or of children under ten. The 
1840's were occupied with the famous ‘ten hours '* agitation m 
which John Fielden played a prominent part. The result was 
the Ten Hours Act of 1847, which limited the daily working- 
hours of women and young persons to ten. A further act in 
1850 restricted the times during which these ten hours cou 
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be chosen. By this time the principle of laissez-faire had been 
abandoned, and henceforth factory legislation is largely the 
consolidation and extension of principles already recognized. 

Important consolidating acts were passed in 1878, by Disraeli, 
and in 1901 and 1937. At the end of the nineteenth century 
acts were passed dealing with occupational diseases, and in 1 9 1 1 
a weekly half-holiday for shop assistants was prescribed. The 
Trade Boards Act of 1909 introduced the principle of regulating 
wages in the ‘sweated’ industries, a principle considerably ex- 
tendedin 1918. DuringtheGreatWar (1917) agricultural wages 
were regulated, and although the act was repealed in 1921, 
U was re-enacted in 1924 so that nowadays every county has its 
Agricultural Wages Committee. (See also pp. 155, 164, 198, 216.) 

State-Help: Public Health and Local Government 

Public health covers a variety of topics such as street-lighting, 
paving, sewage, disposal of refuse, water-supply, housing, infec- 
tious diseases, medical and dental inspection of children, and 
so on. The most notable public health reformer was Edwin 
Chadwick, the secretary of the Poor Law Commissioners of 
*834> and the first important measure was the Public Health 
Act of 1848, which established a central Board of Health and 
permitted local authorities (unless the death-rate was high, in 
which case they were compelled) to establish local boards of 
health. The main objects were to provide water-supply, main 
drainage, and street cleaning. But Chadwick was not a tactful 
I'eformer and after ten years the original scheme expired. In 
1872 a further Public Health Act divided the country into sani- 
tary districts and gave certain powers to local authorities. These 
were extended by Disraeli’s important Public Health Act of 
*875, which together with his Artisans’ Dwellings Act of the 
^me year, laid the foundation-stones for further developments. 
Evety sanitary authority had to appoint a medical officer of 
health, a surveyor, and a sanitary inspector to supervise the 
numerous duties now or previously laid upon local authorities. 
In 1894 these powers were transferred to the newly created dis- 
trict councils. Soon after 1900 the schools began to be used as 
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centres for improving the health oi' the growing generation- 
work with which the name of Sir George Newman will be for- 
ever associated. In 191 1 caine Lloyd George’s National Health 
Insurance scheme, and in 1919 the Ministry of Health was 
created to take over the functions of the old Local Government 
Board. 

In 1800 the counties were managed by the nominated Jus- 
tices of the Peace, the parishes by overseers, constables, and 
churchwardens, the towns by mayors and corporations still 
chosen by medieval methods. In 1834 the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act superseded the overseers as poor law authorities by 
elected boards of guardians. The Municipal Corporations Act 
of 1835 created the modern town councils. In 1888 elected 
county councils were created to take over the administrative 
work of the magistrates, and in 1894 district councils were 
established and an attempt made to revive the parish. By vari- 
ous steps these new authorities obtained wide powers, 'taking 
over the duties of the old authorities and also those belonging 
to special bodies such as Police Commissioners and School 
Boards. In 1929 an important Local Government Act was 
passed which overhauled the whole system. Boundary adjust- 
ments were made, the boards of guardians surrendered their 
powers to the county authorities (working through public 
assistance committees) industry and agriculture were relieved 
of much or all of their rate-burden, and an attempt was made 
to help poorer areas by carefully calculated government ‘block 
grants to local authorities instead of percentage grants based 

upon what the authority had spent. 

.(See also pp, 198, 215-218 for Public Health, and pp- i 57 " 
158, 196, 208-211, 312 for Local Government.) 

State and Self-help: Education 

Despite the existence of the old-established public and gi"am- 
mar schools and the private and dame-schools run for profit, 
there were no proper educational facilities for the working- 
classes in 1800. The first move came from religious bodies, 
beginning with the establishment of Sunday Schools by Robert 
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Raikes of Gloucester in 1780. In 1811 Dr Bell founded the 
Church of England National Society, and in 1812 Joseph 
Lancaster the Nonconformist British and Foreign School 
Society. These voluntary bodies depended upon private sub- 
scriptions and endowments, and they used the monitorial system 
by which the more advanced pupils taught the others. From 
the beginning the National Society, with its larger resources, 
possessed by far the greater number of schools. 

In 1833 tbe government gave its first material help when it 
granted £20,000 to the voluntary societies. In time the grant 
increased, and in 1839 a special committee of the Privy Council 
was charged with its administration. Soon followed govern- 
nient inspection which led to the establishment of the pupil- 
teacher system, aided by State grants, and later (1861) to the 
system called ‘payment by results.* Under this scheme govern- 
ment inspectors recommended grants to the voluntary schools 
based upon the examination of every scholar in the ‘3 R*s’ 
(reading, writing, and arithmetic). This acted for thirty years 
as a blight upon real education since it led to much unhealthy 

cramming. 

After the Reform Act of 1867 the need was felt for educating 
the working-classes. The voluntary schools had increased their 
activities considerably since their beginning, but they still 
catered for only about one-half of the nation’s children. For- 
ster s Elementary Education Act of 1870 filled the gap. In 
districts where voluntary schools were insufficient the rate- 
payers were to elect school boards whose duty it was to provide 
elementary education for children from five to thirteen years, 
With the power of compulsion if the boards so desired. The 
early school attendance officers had a trying time; healthy 
children were hurriedly popped into bed ‘ill,’ or strong boys 
at work were reported dead ! Voluntary schools continued with 
increased government grants, while the new board schools were 
financed out of the rates with government grants added. Reli- 
gious controversy was settled by providing for undenominational 
Bible teaching in board schools, and inserting the ‘conscience 
clause’ for voluntary schools. In 1876 elementary education 
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was made compulsory throughout the country, and in 1891 it 
was made free. In 1899 the Board of Education was established. 
The present-day system was created by Balfour’s Education Act 
of 1902. The school boards were abolished and their powers 
over elementary education transferred to counties, county 
boroughs, and the larger boroughs and urban district councils. 
The county authorities were also made responsible for building 
secondary schools and extending technical schools, and they 
could establish teachers’ training colleges. Scholarships could 
be provided to build a ladder from the elementary school to the 
university. Religious controversy unfortunately flared up again 
when the voluntary schools were given grants out of the local 
rates. After the Great War efforts were made to provide part- 
time education after fourteen, and later to regroup elementary 
schools into junior and senior departments. 

In the nineteenth century the old monopoly of Oxford and 
Cambridge was challenged by the establishment of London 
University (1828) followed in succeeding decades by the pro- 
vincial universities. The development of women’s education 
has already been described on pp. 220-222. Adult education 
was furthered by mechanics’ institutes in most of the large 
towns and by the establishment of the Working Men’s College 
in London in 1854. In 1873 Cambridge began the university 
extension movement and in 1903 the Workers’ Educational 
Association was founded. Nor must*less tangible changes be 
overlooked. Dr Arnold, Headmaster ofRugby 1828-1842, led 
a reform of the public schools by increasing the variety of sub- 
jects taught and above all by emphasizing the importance of 
character-building in education. (Seealso/^/^. 156, i95-i9^> 212.) 

Self-Help : Trade Unionism 

Although trade unions date from the end of the seven- 
teenth century, until the Industrial Revolution they existed 
on only a small scale. The Industrial Revolution provided an 
impetus by congregating workers into factories and towns and 
by widening the gulf between rich and poor. The Anti-Cona- 
bination Acts of 1799 and 1800 forbade associations of both 
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masters and men, but in practice they were only applied to 
the latter. The prosecution of The Times printers in i8io led 
Francis Place, the Charing Cross tailor, to work for the repeal 
of these acts. In 1824-1825 he secured his object by obtaining 
a Parliamentary inquiry and mixing up the question with other 
matters such as the export of machinery. For the next fifty 
years trade unions, though not illegal, were not recognized by 
the law, and they could still be hampered in various ways. 

In the 1830’s trade unionism under the influence of Robert 
Owen took on a revolutionary character. Attempts were made 
to form huge nation-wide unions with the vague aim of calling 
a general strike and taking over the nation’s industry in the 
interests of the workers. The outstanding example was Robert 
Owen’s Grand National Consolidated Trades Union (1834). 
In the same year six farm labourers of Tolpuddle, near Dor- 
chester, made a harmless attempt to form a union and engaged 
m the elaborate ritual that characterized the unions of this 
period. Under an act passed at the time of the naval mutinies 
^797 fhey were charged with administering illegal oaths and 
'vere sentenced to seven years’ transportation. Widespread 
Agitation succeeded in obtaining the return of most of the men 
after four years. The Tolpuddle case and the over-ambitious 

aims ofthe Grand National soon ended this revolutionary period. 

After 1840 the ‘New Model’ period began, so called because 
me Amalgamated Society of Engineers (formed definitely in 
*851) was the new model for trade union organization. Small 
compact unions were organized with limited aims such as legal 
re orm. High contributions were levied to build up funds, 
provide friendly benefits and pay officials. Strikes were dis- 
couraged, the unions relying upon constitutional means and 
^ "^P^^IIcity of lectures and magazines to win their aims. In 
^ 00 trades councils containing representatives from local trade 
Ninons were begun, and eight years later the first national Trade 
mon Congress was held. Legal questions occupied much 
^ttention, especially when the Hornby versus Close case of 1867 
ccided that trade union funds were not protected by law and 
the unions could not obtain legal protection by registering 
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as friendly societies. A Royal Commission in 1867, appointed 
after certain outrages at Sheffield, reported that trade unions 
were not so dangerous as their enemies alleged, but the com- 
mission was by no means unanimous in its recommendations. 
In 1871 Gladstone's government passed tw'o important acts. 
The Trade Union Act allowed unions to protect their funds 
by registering as friendly societies. The Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act imposed heavy penalties on picketing, thus making 
strikes almost impossible. Seven women were imprisoned under 
the act for saying “Bah!” to a ‘blackleg’ in South Wales. The 
workers voted against Gladstone in the 1874 election, and Dis- 
raeli" in 1875 made trade unions and peaceful picketing legal 
for the first time by his Employers and Workmen Acts. 

In the seventies and eighties a ‘New Unionism’ developed 
and was characterized by efforts to organize the unskilled 
workers into big industrial unions, by large strikes, and by 
socialist schemes. In 1872 Joseph Arch began the difficult task 
of organizing the agricultural labourers. In 1889 occurred the 
famous strike of the London dockers for sixpence an hour. 
Their leaders, John Burns, Tom Mann, and Ben Tillett, won 
public sympathy for the dockers, who with financial support 
from many quarters, including Australia, eventually gained 

their main demands. 

Since 1874 trade unions and other labour bodies had been 
returning members to Parliament, and these had usually acted 
with the Liberal party; but in 1900 the Labour Representa- 
tion Committee (forerunner of the Labour Party) was forme 
In 1 900- 1 90 1 the Taff Vale case again imperilled union funds. 
The Labour Party supported the Liberals who in 1906 reversed 
the Taff Vale decision in the Trades Disputes Act. In 1909 the 
Osborne judgment prevented unions from using their funds for 
political purposes, but this again was remedied by Trade 
Union Act of 1913 which sanctioned a political levy with 
right of every member to ‘contract out.’ During the anxious 
years 1910 to 1914 large strikes by miners, rail way men, dickers, 
and others threatened the nation’s life. Big unions beca 
fashionable again ; in 191 1 was formed the National Transp 
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Federation, in 1913 the National Union of Raihvaymen, and in 
1914 the Triple Alliance of miners, railwaymen, and transport 
workers. 

The trade unions, like the suffragettes, buried their griev- 
ances during the Great War, and Labour members served in 
the coalition government. Post-war distress and unemployment 
produced a revival of trade union unrest which culminated in 
the General Strike in 1926. The result was a fresh Trade Union 
Act in 1927. Henceforth general strikes and sympathetic strikes 
were illegal and civil servants were not allowed to link up with 
other unions. Labour’s finances were injured by the provision 
that henceforth no trade unionist should pay the political levy 
unless he ‘contracted in’ to do so. This act aroused much 
resentment but so far (1942) has remained on the statute book. 
(See also /»/?. 13-1, 132, 159-162, 196-197, 211-212, 215-217, 
2 i 9 > 312.) 

Self-Help : Friendly Societies and Co-operation 

Friendly societies are really mutual insurance clubs formed 
by the poorer classes to provide against sickness, death, and 
other emergencies. They stimulate thrift, which the govern- 
ment itself encouraged when in 1861 it created the Post Office 
Savings Bank. The Victorian age was the heyday of the 
Friendly Societies, but they still perform useful work and help 
to administer the National Insurance Act of 191 1. 

The early Co-operative movement owed much to the inspira- 
tion of Robert Owen, whose own schemes of co-operative pro- 
duction, however, proved to be failures. In 1844 the Rochdale 
Pioneers, some of whom were Owenites, founded the modern 
consumers’ Co-operative movement. Twenty-eight men sub- 
scribed each to open a shop in Toad Lane, Rochdale. They 
bought wholesale and sold at retail prices, and had the happy 
notion of distributing their profits to members in proportion to 
their purchases. Thus arose the dividend which represents the 
cutting-out of middlemen’s profits. In 1863 the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society (C.W.S.) was established, followed five years 
later by a separate Scottish Society. The Co-operative move- 
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ment has not confined itself to trade ; it has its own political 
party and engages in useful educational and social work. In 
1935 there were over 1000 separate retail societies with a total 
membership of nearly seven and a half millions; their trade 
amounted to ^(^'2 19,000,000 — which is estimated to be about 
one-tenth of the total retail trade of the country. 

A Balance-sheet of Social Progress 

Despite the many difficulties in comparing one age with 
another, it can safely be asserted that the average person is 
materially much better off than his ancestors of a century 
or more ago. Shorter working-hours, wider opportunities for 
travel and recreation, educational facilities, increases in scien- 
tific and medical knowledge, higher wages — all these are but 
a few of the evidences of material advance. Figures tell the 
same tale. In 1851-1855 the total death-rate was twenty-three 
per thousand; in 1931-1934 it was twelve. In 1851-1855 the 
infant-mortality rate under one year of age was 156 per thou- 
sand; in 1931-1934, sixty-four. Careful calculation has also 
shown that from 1790 to 1910 money wages increased about 
two and a half times, while prices fell about twenty-five per 
cent., thus giving an increase in real wages of about three times. 

It should be remembered, however, that much of this pro- 
gress has existed side by side with dire poverty. In 1889 Charles 
Booth showed in his Life and Labour of the People of London that 
thirty per cent, of the inhabitants of the richest city in the world 
lived in poverty. Investigations in York by Seebohm Rowntree 
tell the same tale. His first survey in 1899, published in Poverty 
and Progress^ showed that fifteen and a half per cent, of the 
population was subject to severe poverty. A second similar 
survey in 1936 showed that this figure had fallen to under 
seven per cent., an indication both of what has already been 
achieved and of what still remains to be done. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

I. Outline the chief developments in means of transport since 

1800. 
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2. State the main facts concerning {a) the factory acts, (b) public 
health legislation, (c) local government changes. 

3. Describe the development of State control ol' education since 

•833- 

4. Outline the development of trade unionism since 1800. 

5. Write notes on: Tolpuddle Labourers, Robert Owen, Lord 
Shaftesbury, Rochdale Pioneers, the Great Depression after 1875. 

6. Write down the name of one person associated with each of 
the following : electricity, antiseptics, cheap steel, telephone, tropical 
medicine, wireless. 

7. Turn to the following books for illustrative reading: 

Nicholas Nickleby, for life at Dotheboys Hall. 

Hard Times, for education under the new industrialism. 

Mary Barton, for working-class conditions in the new towns. 

Alton Locke, for conditions in the tailoring trade. 

Sybil, Book III, for the truck system. 

Sybil, Book IV, for trade union ceremonial. 


CHAPTER XXI 

CULTURAL AND RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENTS 


Literature: The Romantic Revival 

Cultural and literary developments fall very broadly into 
three main periods : the Romantic Revival, the Victorian Age, 
and the Twentieth Century. The writers of the Romantic Re- 
vival looked to simple Nature for their subjects, or in many 
cases they returned to the past — not to ancient Greece or Rome 
but to the Middle Ages whose knights and damsels, ballads and 
courts they idealized, forgetting in their enthusiasm the disease 
and poverty of medieval life. They expressed themselves in 
simple and spontaneous language and refused to be bound by 
a few set forms. 

Robert Burns (1759-1796), the national poet of Scotland, 
wrote straight from the heart, choosing as subjects the common 
folk and experiences of everyday life. His songs, such as Auld 
Lang Syne^ have long since become part of our national heritage. 
Simplicity also characterizes the songs and poems of William 
Blake, whose Jerusalem can still stir English gatherings. The 
Romantic Revival begins in earnest with the publication in 1 798 
of the Lyrical Ballads, the joint product of William Words- 
worth (1770-1850) and Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834)* 
It contained Coleridge’s masterpiece, The Rime of the Anctenl 
Mariner. Wordsworth as a young man had hailed the french 
Revolution, but he was more interested in nature than in 
politics, in flowers and trees than in men. Most of his life was 
spent in the Lake District away from human distractions. 
Among his masterpieces are Tintern Abbey, The Ode on the Inti- 
mations of Immortality, and The Prelude. 

Three other poets reached their flowering period in early hfe, 
only tragically to be cut short. John Keats (i 795 “*^^*_)’ whose 
Odes are unmatched for their beauty of thought and imagery, 
died of consumption. Shelley (1792-1822) was a poet of revo t 

who slashed at the politics and religion of his time. Lord Byron 
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(1788-1824), the author of Ckilde Harold^ died helping the 
Greeks to win their independence. 

In Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) can be seen the revived 
interest in the Middle Ages. Soaked in the ballads and legends 
of the Scottish border, he produced his own ballad-like poems, 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel and Marmion. In 1814 appeared his 
first novel, \Vaverley\ during the next fifteen years Scott wrote 
about thirty others, mostly on historical themes. 


Literature: The Victorian Age 

Victorian literature may be regarded as beginning with the 
publication in 1836 of Pickwick Papers by Charles Dickens. 
Dickens (1812-1870) was born of humble parentage and the 
hardships of his early life were increased by his father’s spend- 
thrift habits. His novels deal almost entirely with the common 
people. David Copperfield is largely autobiographical, and Mr 
Micawber, who was always waiting “for something to turn 
^P) is a portrait of his father. His great contemporary, William 

Makepeace Thackeray (181 1-1863), enjoyed the advantages of 

wealth and education that Dickens lacked. Anthony Trollope 
wrote novels of English clerical and provincial life. Robert 
Louis Stevenson drew upon history, romance, and adventure 
ot* his themes; his Treasure Island^ perhaps the greatest boys’ 
ook ever written, appeared in 1883. Among women novelists 
were the Bronte sisters and George Eliot. 

Poetry achieved widespread popularity in the hands of Lord 
ennyson (1809-1892). In his tremendous faith in God’s pur- 
pose Tennyson mirrored his age: 


Yet 1 doubt not thro’ the ages one increasing purpose runs, • 

And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process of the suns. 

After the publication of In Memoriam (1850) he was made Poet 
aureate in succession to Wordsworth and was always ready 
lo commemorate events of national importance, whether it were 
I e death of the Duke of Wellington, the Charge of the Light 
rigade, or the Queen’s first Jubilee. Tennyson’s greatest con-, 
temporary was Robert Browning (1812-1 889) . 
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Historical, political, and economic writers include John 
Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, Lord Macaulay, Carlyle, Froude, 
and J, R. Green. Macaulay and Spencer accepted and glori- 
fied the achievements of their age. 
Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881), writ- 
ing with the fervour of an Old Testa- 
ment prophet, lashed his generation 
for its neglect of spiritual values in 
its hurried scramble after material 
wealth. He was followed by his 
more polished but equally passion- 
ate disciple, John Ruskin (1819- 
1900), who hated the ugliness of 
Victorian civilization with its cheap 
machine-made goods, its drab in- 
dustrial towns, and the elaborate 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson ornamentation which it mistook for 

beauty. William Morris (1834-1896), 
like Ruskin, deplored the ugliness around him; he sought 
refuge in making wallpapers, tapestries, and lettering of his 
own design, in writing of medieval romance, and in depicting 
an ideal Socialist state in his News from Nowhere. Thomas Hardy 
(1840-1928) produced in the last thirty years of the century 
his Tess of the D' Urbervilles and other novels of Wessex life. 

Literature: The Twentieth Century 

Towards the end of the century there appeared new yriters 
who reached their zenith after 1900. H. G. Wells, beginning 
with scientific stories such as The Invisible Man, passed to novels 
of social life and thence to schemes of social reform and modern 
Utopias. The outstanding feature of the new age was the re- 
vival of play-writing, which had languished during the nine- 
teenth century. George Bernard Shaw used the play as a 
vehicle for attacking the social conventions of his time, John 
Galsworthy similarly to ’assail the cruelty and stupidity of many 
^f our laws and institutions. Galsworthy also achieved fame as 
a novelist, and his Forsyte Saga is a remarkable picture of severa 
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generations of English middie-class life. J. M. Barrie’s fanciful 
plays such as Peter Pan served to relieve the seriousness of other 
writers. In John Masefield appeared a writer equally at home 
with plays and novels, but excelling above all in poetry. Other 
writers, whose work it is impossible to summarize, have con- 
tributed to all forms of literature ; they include Arnold Bennett, 
Rupert Brooke, Robert Bridges, W. B. Yeats, and T. S. Eliot. 

The present century has also witnessed a revolution in the 
press. The repeal of the newspaper tax in 1855 and the aboli- 
tion of the paper duties in 1861 led to a cheapening of news- 
papers and periodicals which placed them within the reach of 
the working man. But newspapers still catered primarily for 
middle and upper classes till near the end of the century, 
hen were founded popular magazines like Tit-Bits and Answers. 
n 1896 Alfred Harmsworth (Lord Northcliffe) launched the 
ai/y Mailj eminently suited to the new reading public which 
1 ed its news well-spiced. In 1900 Pearson followed suit with 
t e Daily Express^ and four years later Harmsworth produced 
tn the Daily Mirror the first cheap picture paper. 


Painting and Music 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century painting was 
represented by Raeburn, who painted portraits of Sir Walter 
cott and other notables, and by Lawrence who chose states- 
nien and kings as his subjects. Crome founded the Norwich 

landscape painting. These were followed by Con- 
s a e (1776-1837), who portrayed in a Wordsworthian spirit 
simp e English landscapes, and by Turner (1775-1851), one of 
e world s great rhasters of colour. In the middle of the cen- 
^ group of artists, including Rossetti, Holman Hunt, and 
* ais, formed the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood ; their work 
'vas ased on early Italian models, .their subjects were religion 
or an over-romanticized medievalism, and they relied on 
accuracy of minute detail. Other painters of note were Watts, 
oig ton, and Landseer, the latter specializing in animal sub- 
ec s as in his popular Dignity and Impudence. Towards the end 
t e century the American-born painter, Whistler, began 
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the revolt against the photographic style of painting, a revolt 
which in modern times has led to the rise of many curious 
schools. 

In musical composition Britain produced little of note till 
near the end of the century. In 1858 Sir Charles Halle of 
German origin began the famous Halle Concerts which made 
Manchester a European centre of music. The first Promenade 
Concert at Queen's Hall, London, was held in 1894. After 
1880 musical composition was revived by Parry and by Sulli- 
van, the latter collaborating with the writer Gilbert to produce 
the popular series of light operas. Soon Sir Edward Elgar with 
his Enigma Variations and other works raised British music to 
the first rank, and after 1900 Cecil Sharp began collecting the 
old folk-songs of England before modern civilization destroyed 
them. 

Architecture 

Material advance and a growing population naturally made 
the nineteenth century an age of building. New and expanding 
towns called for houses, churches, chapels, schools, libraries, 
and town halls; new travel facilities demanded railway sta- 
tions, hotels, and post offices. Much of the new building 
was ugly and ornate, revealing a commercialism with little 
artistic taste. 

In general, nineteenth-century architecture was imitative o 
classical or Gothic models. During the Regency period after 
1810, John Nash built Regent Street and the Marble Arch an 
laid out Regent’s Park in accordance with classical forms. T ^ 
Gothic revival, which fitted in with the medievalism^ of t e 
romantic revival, was seen in the new Houses of Parliament, 
built by Sir Charles Barry after the destruction of the o 
buildings by fire in 1834. At the end of the century the Roman 
Catholic cathedral at Westminster struck a new note by reviv- 
ing Byzantine architecture. In the twentieth century attempts 
have been made to create new styles free from the fancy- 
trappings of past ages. 
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Religious Movements 

The nineteenth century, in marked contrast to the eighteenth, 
was an age of firm religious belief and of strict religious observ- 
ance. Nearly every great Victorian was influenced by high 
moral and religious motives. Gladstone is an obvious example. 
The Bible and other religious works such as Pilgrim's Progress 
were not only to be found in most houses ; they were frequently 
read. Sunday was devoted to church-going and family prayers, 
entertainments and outings being considered irreligious. It 
is noteworthy that the Victorian age produced in 1885 the 
Revised Version of the Bible. 


Since its formation under Elizabeth the Church of England 
has usually contained three broadly defined parties : the Low 
Church or Evangelical party, the High Church party, and the 
Broad Church party. 

For the first thirty years of the nineteenth century the Evan- 
gelicals were the most prominent, being in fact a result largely 
of the Methodist revival. They included the ‘Clapham Sect’ 
of Wilberforce, Clarkson, and Thornton, and also the ‘good’ 
Lord Shaftesbury. In the middle of the century the Christian 
Socialists exhibited many of the features of the Broad .Church 
party; Charles Kingsley, Frederick Denison Maurice, and 
Thomas Hughes (the author of Tom Brown's Schooldays) were 
inclined to be tolerant in outlook and up-to-date in belief. 

It was the High Church party which, through the Oxford 
Movement, created the biggest stir in the middle of the century. 
This movement was begun at Oxford in 1833 by Keble, New- 
nian, and Pusey, who soon set forth their views in a series of 
Tracis for the Times. They emphasized the corporate nature and 
the privileges of the Church and opposed all . claims of State 
interference. They placed great store by Church tradition and 
the powers of the clergy, and in time developed a ceremonial 
and ritual which harked back to the Middle Ages. Above all 
they maintained that the Reformation was a mere incident 


which had not altered the fundamental nature of the English 
Church ; the latter was still part of the great Catholic Church 
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brought to England by Saint Augustine, and its clergy could 
trace their spiritual powers back through apostolic succession 
to Christ’s disciples. These views naturally provoked in many 
minds the old suspicion of Rome — a suspicion which seemed 
justified when Newman in Tract go argued that the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the English Church were quite consistent with 
Catholic beliefs. In 1845 Newman took the final plunge and 
joined the Church of Rome in which he later became a Car- 
dinal. Newman was one of the finest intellects of his age. He 
defended his action in his Apologia^ and composed many well- 
known hymns of which Lead^ Kindly Light and Praise to the 
Holiest are still popular. Keble and Pusey remained Anglicans, 
but others, such as Manning, followed Newman’s example. 

The Oxford Movement coincided with the efforts of Pope 
Pius IX to reintroduce Catholic bishops into England with 
titles named after the old dioceses which in many cases were 
the same as those of Anglican bishops. This was regarded as a 
direct challenge to the English Church, and Lord John Russell, 
under the influence of ‘No Popery,’ passed the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act (1851) to prevent it. But the act proved difficult to 
enforce and was soon abandoned. In 1874 Disraeli passed the 
Public .Worship Regulation Act which aimed at compelling 
Anglo-Catholic clergy to abandon the ritual that they had 
adopted as a result of the Oxford Movement; but this too 
proved impossible to enforce. 

In 1843 the Scottish Presbyterian Church was rent in two, 
when Dr Chalmers and nearly 500 ministers left it to form the 
Free Church of Scotland. Their quarrel was over the method of 
appointing ministers, who in the older church were often chosen 
by lay patrons in opposition to the wishes of the congregation. 
In 1878 William Booth founded the Salvation Army, distin- 
guished for its evangelism and its social and religious wor 

among the poor. 

Scientific Thought 

In the second half of the century many traditional religious 
beliefs were shaken by startling developments in scientific 
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thought. As early as 1830-1833 Sir Charles Lyell in his Frin~ 
ciples of Geology had demonstrated from the ‘record of the rocks’ 
the immense age of the earth, in conflict with the Biblical 
account of its creation about 4,000 years b.c. In 1859 Charles 
Darwin published his book. The Origin of Species. After years 
of travel and research investigating various forms of life, Darwin 
announced his conclusion that different species had evolved 
because they had been better equipped than their rivals in the 
struggle for existence. The long neck of the giraffe, for example, 
had enabled it to reach food outside the grasp of its competi- 
tors. Thus the emergence of modern forms of life was due to 
the ‘survival of the fittest.’ Evolution as suggested by Darwin 
conflicted with the account of special creation as given in Genesis^ 
and a sharp controversy resulted. Darwin himself stood aloof 
from the conflict and went on with his science. Some twenty 
years later his Descent of Man argued that man himself was the 
result of evolution, and that both man and apes sprang from 


a common stock. “ Is man an ape or an angel? ” asked Disraeli. 

I am on the side of the angels.” But this did not answer Dar- 
win s evidence. From the outset many broadminded church- 


jnen accepted the discoveries of science, and, though the latter 
jwe proceeded much further since Darwin’s time, they have 


^ no sense solved the ultimate mystery of life and the unverse. 
Rather they have enhanced the miracle. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Describe and illustrate the main features of the Romantic 

Revival. 

2. Illustrate and account for {a) Victorian optimism, {b) the 

revolt against it. 

... f^^^d out, in your neighbourhood if possible, buildings that 

1 ustrate (a) the classical revival, (b) the Gothic revival, (c) 
twentieth-century architecture. 

4 * Describe briefly the three main parties in the Anglican Church, 
We an account of the Oxford Movement. 

5 - Write brief notes on: Lyrical Ballads, Waverley Novels, The 
^iin of Species, the Revised Version of the Bible. 


PART VI 

THE WORLD AT WAR (1914-1942) 

CHAPTER XXII 

THE GREAT WAR AND THE PEACE TREATIES 

1914 : Germany’s Western Attack held 

Faced with a war on two fronts Germany aimed at defeating 
France before the cumbersome Russian ‘steam-roller’ could be 
set moving. In accordance with long-prepared plans Germany 
invaded Belgium with the intention of sweeping her armies 
round so as to encircle Paris. The heroic defence of Liege and 
Antwerp by the Belgians saved valuable days for the Allies. 
None the less the small British army under Sir John French was 
forced on August 24 to retreat from Mons, and General Joffre, 
faced with superior forces, ordered a general retreat of the 
Allies. By September 6, when the Germans were only twelve 
miles from Paris, Joffre ordered a counter-attack, and by heroic 
efforts the French forced the Germans back at the battle of the 
Marne, one of the decisive battles in history. The Germans then 
strove to wheel their right flank round and capture the Channel 
ports but they were held by the British at the first battle of 

Ypres, fifty miles east of Calais. 

Elsewhere things went more completely in Germanys 
favour. On August 28 von Hindenburg and von Ludendorff 
defeated the Russians at Tannenberg and began an invasion 
of Poland. In October Turkey joined the Central Powers, 
and in November a German naval squadron under von Spee 
won a victory at Coronel, off Chile. The naval balance was 
soon restored, however, by the sinking of the German raider, 

Emden, by the Australian cruiser Sydney in the ! 

and by the defeat of von Spec’s squadron at the Falklan 

Islands. 
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1915: Western Trenches and Eastern Adventures 

During the winter of 19 14- 1915 both sides dug themselves in 
from the Swiss frontier to the Channel coast. Despite efiorts to 
dislodge each other, as at Neuve Chapelle and the sec(jnd bailie 
of Ypres, neither side could gain ihe advantage. At home 
Kitchener, the Secretary for War, was busy raising a huge army 
of two millions for a struggle whose long duration he had been 
one of the very few to anticipate, while Lloyd George was 
placed in charge of the munitions production that the new type 
of warfare made supremely important. In May Italy joined the 
Allies, hoping thus to win coveted territories from Austria. The * 
new type of trench-warfare, which began in earnest in 1915, is 
vividly described in H. M. Tomlinson’s All our Yesterdays: 

The rapid battles in the open, with victory or defeat depend- 
ent on chance were at an end, and generals could no longer 
manoeuvre their men, because the troops were crouching in 
trenches, below the level of the ground. Their men dared not 
even stand upright. The lines of the ditches into which the armies 
had drained, and were stagnant, began at the Swiss mountains, 
and meandered as though they were raw interminable wounds in 
the green of the earth for hundreds of miles, over the hills and 
through the valleys of France, having no design in their positions 
anywhere except the ruthless truth that the war was stabilised 
because men were worn out, or had been killed on both sides in 
numbers so great yet equal that the survivors tried to find rest 
where they were and under cover, which only spades could give 
them. 

For four years, till the very last weeks of the war, neither 
side could shift its line by more than thirty miles and then 
only after enormous casualties. 

It is not surprising that an ‘eastern’ school of thought arose, 
urging that a decision should be sought in the east. In March 
the navy failed in an attempt to force the Dardanelles and thus 
bring help to sorely pressed Russia. In the following month the 
Anzacs’ (Australia and New Zealand Army Corps) forced a 
landing on the Gallipoli peninsula at the entrance to the Dar- 
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dandles, tor eight months the foothold was maintained, but 
no headway could be made and in December evacuation took 
place. The Turkish Empire was also attacked in Mesopotamia, 
where in December General Townshend’s forces found them- 
selves besieged at Kut-el-Amara. Alcanwhilc Allied forces 



Returning from the Trenches, Ypres Salient, 1918 

Imperial War Museunj, copyright reserved 


landed at Salonika to render help to the Serbians, and Bulgaria 
declared in favour of the Central Powers. 

At sea Germany proclaimed a blockade of Britain and 
declared British waters a war-zone (February 18). This was 
followed in May by the sinking of the Lusitania^ when over a 
thousand civilians, including one hundred Americans, were 
drowned. 

N. 

1916 : The Western Front again and Jutland 

Early in 1916 activity revived on the western front when 
Germany began her massive attacks on the French foi tress o 
Verdun. For five months the French resisted, suffering enoi 
mous casualties, but vindicating their boast, Ils ne passeronl 
pas."' Russia and Italy launched diversionary attacks, biR the 
biggest effort was made by Britain when Sir Douglas aig, 
successor to French, began the long battle of the Somme in 
July. It was now the turn of the Allies to try to biea t e 
western stalemate, but after five months of bloody warfare t ey 
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had achieved little, and when the Germans retreated to their 
well-prepared Hindenburg line in the winter of 1916-1917 tiie 
impasse still remained. Jt was during the Somme battle, on 
September 15, that tanks — so-called to keep their purpose a 



secret even from* the workers who constructed them — were 
first used. 

At sea the biggest battle of the war took place on May 3 1 , 
when Beatty’s scouting cruisers sighted Hipper’s forces off 
Jutland. Soon the main battle-fleets of Jellicoe and von Scheer 
were engaged, but the battle was never really fought out because. 
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under cover of night, the German battle-fleet escaped to its 
bases. The British losses were numerically heavier, but the 
German fleet had had enough and never again put out for 
action. 

In the other theatres of war Townshend was forced to sur- 
render at Kut in April, and Lawrence of Arabia began his 
work of inciting the Arabs against their Turkish masters. 
Roumania joined the Allies in August but was overwhelmed 
before the end of the year. In Britain conscription was intro- 
duced and the nation was stunned by the death of Kitchener, 
drowned on his way to Russia. In December Asquith, whose 
Liberal governmeot had early been transformed into a national 
coalition, was replaced by the more energetic Lloyd George, 
who possessed Chatham’s knack of inspiring the nation to 
greater efforts, 

1917 : Russia’s Revolutions and the U.S.A.’s Entry into 
the War 

At the beginning of 1917 Germany declared an unrestricted 
blockade of Britain, threatening to sink at sight every ship, 
belligerent or neutral, in British waters or their approaches. 
British shipping-losses mounted terrifically ; at one time about 
a quarter of all the ships leaving British ports failed to return. 

. The food-situation became serious and rationing was intro- 
duced. At sea counter-devices were adopted, the most success- 
ful being the convoy system, due almost entirely to the Prime 
Minister himself. Indiscriminate sinkings were the chief cause 
of America’s changing attitude. True to tradition, the United 
States under President Wilson had avoided foreign entangle- 
ments and tried to remain aloof from European quarrels. Her 
insistence on the freedom of the seas led her at first to dispute 
Britain’s blockade of Germany and the right of search , ut 
German sinkings, spyings, sabotage, and propaganda far 01^ 
weighed British search-parties, and on April 5 the U.b.A. 
declared war on Germany. Her fleet was an immediate gam 
to the Allied cause, but it took time before her immense mdus- 
trial and human resources could make their influence le t. 
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As the U.S.A. came in Russia went out. The Tsarist regime 
had proved incapable of organizing the nation for war, and the 
Russian ‘steam-roller’ had long been in reverse gear. Defeat, 
starvation, and lack of all kinds of equipment produced in 
March, 1917, the overthrow of the Tsardom and the establish- 
ment of a moderate government which tried to carry on the 
war. Germany allowed Lenin to pass from Switzerland to 
Russia to incite further revolution, a*nd in October-November 
Lenin and Trotsky established a communist state based upon 
workers’ soviets or councils. Realizing the need for peace to 
consolidate their power, the new Russian leaders agreed to the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk (March, 1918) whereby the independ- 
ence of Finland and the Baltic states was recognized and the 
Ukraine became a granary under German control. 

On the western front costly and fruitless attempts to break 
through on the Aisne produced a mutiny among the French 
troops. From July to November the British diverted Germany’s 
attention by the third battle of Ypres, fought round Passchen- 
daele amid indescribable conditions of mud. This was followed 
by the battle of Cambrai when tanks were first used on a large 
scale. From all the horrors of mud and blood no real gains 
emerged, and when Italy was defeated at Caporetto in October 
the outlook seemed very black. But the eastern sky was already 
brightening. Early in 1917 General Maude captured Bagdad, 
and in December Allenby, operating from Egypt, entered 
Jerusalem — which had not been in Christian hands since the 
early Crusades. 

t 

1918 : The End 

With large German armies set free by the defeat of Russia 
and Roumania, and with the disquieting prospect of growing 
American aid to the Allies, Germany had every inducement to 
launch a large-scale attack in the west. On March 21 the 
spring offensive of Hindenburg and Ludendorff began, and 
soon the Allies were in retreat. General Gough’s Fifth British 
Army was destroyed, and the usually silent Haig issued his 
famous “backs to the wall” order. The French general Foch 
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was appointed generalissimo over the whole western front, an 
action that should have been taken much earlier in the war. 
The only bright spot was the success of the navy on St George’s 
Day, April 23, in blocking the enemy’s submarine base at 
Zeebrugge. By Alay the Germans were at the Marne again, 
though never so close to Paris as in 1914. Then on July 18, 
three days after Ludendorff’s final effort to break through, 
Foch ordered the Allied *counter-ofFensive. Superior for the 
first time in military equipment, and heartened and helped by 
American troops, the Allies soon had the enemy in retreat. 
August 8, when British forces drove the Germans across the old 
Somme battlefield, was in Ludendorff’s words “the black day 
of the German army.” In September the Hindenburg Line 
was pierced. Germany’s allies were fast falling out : Bulgaria 
in September, Turkey in October after a brilliant campaign by 
Allenby, and Austria at the beginning of November. German 
morale crumbled as the certainty of defeat dawned upon a 
starving nation. In the early days of November the German 
fleet at Kiel mutinied, the Kaiser abdicated and fled to 
Holland, and the last Imperial Chancellor yielded his powers 
to the socialist Ebert. Germany asked for an armistice which 
was signed in Foch’s train in a. wooded siding at Rethondes, 
and at 1 1 a.m. on November 1 1 the fighting ceased. Germany 
laid down her arms, and her fleet sailed to Scapa Flow where 
it scuttled itself rather than face the shame of surrender. It is 
impossible to estimate the human and material cost to the 
world of these four years of war. The British Empire alone lost 
nearly one million killed, and her losses were considerably less 
than those of Germany, Russia, France, or Austria. Millions 
more were wounded, and of those left behind many were 
bereaved, half-starved, diseased, and perhaps refugees from 
what had once been smiling homes. 

The Peace Settlement 

The main Allied powers (Britain, France, the U.S.A., Japan, 
and Italy) met at Paris in the following year, and on June 28, 
1919, concluded the Treaty of Versailles with Germany. It was 
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the work mainly of three men — President Wilson, an idealist 
with a strong belief in democracy and self-determination and 
an ardent desire for world-peace: ‘Tiger’ Clemcnceau, who 
embodied the French desire for revenge -and the punishment 
of the defeated foe: and Lloyd George, quick-witted and 
realistic, who tried to steer a middle course. The terms ol the 
Treaty of Versailles and its related treaties group themselves 
under three main heads : penal provisions, territorial changes, 
and the establishment of the League of Nations. 

Under the first heading “the aggression of Germany and her 
allies” was declared responsible for the war, and Germany was 
obliged to shoulder a huge bill of reparations, the exact amount 
of which was left to a commission to determine. The German 
army was reduced to 100,000, and Germany was stripped of 
weapons of offence like tanks, submarines, and aircraft. She 
was to demilitarize permanently the left bank of the Rhine 
and part of the right bank, and Allieci troops were to occupy the 
Rhineland for fifteen years. ^Attempts were made to bring 
German war-criminals to trial but were soon abandoned. 
Germany and Austria were forbidden to unite. 

The territorial changes were on such a scale as had never 
before been attempted, including as they did the funeral 
arrangements of four large empires — Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, and Turkey. Germany restored Alsace- 
Lorraine to France, who also obtained a fifteen-year lease of 
the Saar coal-field. Small districts were transferred to Belgium 
and Denmark. On Germany’s eastern border much larger 
changes were made. Here the old state of Poland was revived, 
composed of territories from Germany, Russia, and Austria, 
stolen by those states in past centuries. Poland’s outlet to the 
sea, a corridor along the Vistula, cut off Germany from her 
province of East Prussia — an awkward solution of a still more 
awkward problem. Germany also lost Memel to Lithuania. 
Germany was deprived of all her overseas possessions, her 
African empire going mainly to the British Empire and France, 
her Far Eastern islands to the British Empire and Japan. The 
government of these colonies embodied the new mandates 
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system, whereby the ruling power governed according to 
mandate and answered to the League of Nations for its actions. 
The ‘ramshackle empire’ of Austria-Hungary had largely dis- 
solved of its own accord in the last months of the war. It was 
now definitely broken up into its own component parts. A new 
state, Czecho-Slovakia, was formed witli old Bohemia as its 
core; Serbia, considerably enlarged by the addition of the 
Serbo-Croats from Austria-Hungary, took the new name of 
Jugoslavia. Roumania was likewise enlarged by obtaining its 
compatriots of Transylvania. Italy obtained parts of the Tyrol, 
including a quarter of a million German-speaking Austrians. 
Two small states were thus left behind, Austria and Hungary, 
‘orphans of the storm’ which had swept away their family 
heritage. In the Balkans Bulgaria lost to Greece her valued 
outlet to the ^Egean. As far as Russia was concerned the 
independence — proclaimed by the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk — 
of Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania was confirmed. 
The Turkish Empire was also broken up; Arabia was granted 
independence, Syria placed under French mandate, Trans- 
jordania, Iraq, and Palestine under British mandate, the last- 
named being intended as a national home for the Jews. 

Among the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles was the 
Covenant establishing the League of Nations, the creation 
largely but by no means exclusively of President Wilson. The 
League, with headquarters at Geneva, was open to every 
sovereign state, and its objects were to prorhote international 
justice and well-being and to prevent the recurrence of wars. 
Government was in the hands of a small council of the Great 
Powers and elected lesser powers, and of an annual assembly 
representing every member, large or small. The terntona 
integrity of all member-states was guaranteed, and issues like y ^ 
to produce war were to be referred to the council ^ % 

Permanent Court of International Justice at The Hague. War ^ 

indeed was not completely outlawed, but provision was ma e 
for economic and military sanctions against members t a 
broke their obligations under the Covenant. The League 
given the task of governing the Saar and Danzig, of supervisin 
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mandates and of safeguarding racial minorities. Through the 
International Labour Office at Geneva efforts were to be made 
to raise labour-conditions and tackle other economic problems 
of world importance. 

The peace settlement provoked the criticism and opposition 
of Germany, who maintained that it was not binding because 
it had been dictated and not negotiated. Germany objected to 
the war-guilt clause, pointing out that other nations shared the 
guilt for the war, and she also argued that the terms were not 
in accord with Wilson’s Fourteen Points on the basis of which 



The Palace op the Nations, Geneva 
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the armistice had been signed. As for the League, it soon 
became, in many German minds, an instrument of the victors 
for perpetuating an unjust settlement. 

This settlement has met with much criticism from other 

quarters, which have maintained that the principle of national 

self-determination (neglected at Vienna in 1815) was now 

carried too far. New and often strongly nationalistic states 

were created, in some cases too small to stand alone in modern 

conditions. Economic considerations were ignored, as, for 

instance, by the painful attempts to extort reparations from 

Germany or by splitting up economic units like the Silesian 
u 
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coal-field or the Danube basin. The exclusion of Russia from 
the peace conference was regrettable. So too was the exclusion 
of Germany from the League, an indication of the general lack 
of any real attempt at co-operation between the ex-enemy 
powers which might have weaned Germany from her military 
traditions. 

None the less, the settlement was an honest attempt to solve 
conflicting interests by applying the doctrine of self-determin- 
ation. It is estimated that only three per cent, of Europe’s 
population was left under foreign rule, and in some cases this 
was unavoidable. The League was the most ambitious scheme 
for world-peace ever devised. That it failed to achieve its mam 
object was not altogether the fault of its framers, but of those 
who came after. 

The U.S.A. and the Washington Conference 

The first and in some ways the severest blow to the new 
world order came from the United States of America, where 
strong opposition existed to the foreign entanglements implied 
in the Versailles system and still more in the Covenant. Wilson 
returned to the U.S.A. to win over his countrymen, but he 
lacked tact and the ability to deal with men, and on November 
19 the Senate refused to cast the two-thirds vote necessary for 
the ratification of all treaties. The U.S.A. was thus out of the 
League, and Wilson, a broken man, died in 1924. But America 
was still vitally interested in the Far East and in 1921-1922 
Washington Conference of the Great Powers met to solve t e 
problems of the Pacific. The main powers, including Japan, 
agreed to respect one another’s rights in the Pacific and to 
guarantee the integrity of China; the capital ship strengt 0 
the British Empire, the U.S.A., and Japan was fixed on a 

5:5:3 *'atio. 

Dying Embers of War 

The armistice of 1918 did not immediately end the fighting 
everywhere. Till 1920 numerous Allied armies helped 
counter-revolutionaries in attempts to overthrow the Bols evi 
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government, and Trotsky spent over two years in a train 
travelling from point to point over sixteen fronts to organize 
resistance. As a result of these wars Poland pushed her frontier 
a hundred miles inside what was really Russian territory ; 
otherwise Russia remained intact with her leaders suspicious 
of capitalist designs. Inside Turkey Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
led a revolt against the worst features of the peace treaty 
imposed oh his country. In 1922 Kemal drove the Greeks from 
Smyrna and some small Allied forces from Gallipoli, and in 
1923 the Treaty of Lausanne modified the previous treaty in 
Turkey’s favour. By the early twenties the embers of war had 
been stamped out and men were free to rebuild the world upon 
the ashes. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Outline the main course of events on the western front from 
1914 to 1918. 

2. What military arguments could be brought forward in favour 
of eastern as opposed to western attacks during the Great War? 

3. Outline the main features of the peace settlement of 1919. 
Which of these features do you regard as (a) suitable, (b) unsuitable 
as contributions towards world-peace? 

4. Summarize the aims, machinery, and methods of the League 
of Nations. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

FROM THE FIRST TO THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


British Governments since the Great War 

When Britain declared war in 19/4 a Liberal government had 

held office for over eight years. In 1915 Asquith transformed 

his government into a coalition, which in 1916 was succeeded 

by Lloyd George’s coalition. Since the Great War there has 

not been a single Liberal ministry. The Liberal party suffered 

at the outset by rivalries between the Asquith and the Lloyd 

George groups. Many people, moreover, regarded the Liberals, 

♦ 

with their emphasis on political liberty, as played out and trans- 
ferred their allegiance either to the Conservatives or to the 
Labour party according to whether they opposed or desired 
far-reaching social and economic reforms. Consequently the 
Liberals, although continuing to poll many votes, often found 
themselves defeated in three-cornered contests. They advo- 
cated proportional representation as a solution, but so far 
nothing has been done to introduce this system. Political and 
economic crises have also given rise to National governments 
deriving support from all three parties. Since 1916 the follow- 
ing governments have held office: 


Date Type oj Government 

1916-1922 - Coalition 

1922-1924 Conservative 


1924 (January 
to October) 
1924-1929 . 

1929-193* 

1931 - 


Labour 

Conservative 

Labour 

National 


Prime Minister 

Lloyd George 

Bonar Law (1922-1923) 

Stanley Baldwin (^ 923 ' 

1924) ,, 

Ramsay MacDonald 

Stanley Baldwin 
Ramsay MacDonald 
Ramsay MacDonald 

(i93*-*935) 
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Date Type of Government Prime Minister 

1931- National Stanley Baldwin (i935“ 

1937) 

Neville Chamberlain 

(1937-1940) 

Winston Churchill 

(1940- ) 

Broadly speaking, the history of Britain (and indeed of most 
other countries) between the two world wars resolves itself into 
two periods. They are, first the period of the twenties when 
slow and often painful efforts were being made to rebuild the 
world, and second that of the thirties when crisis succeeded 
crisis and the world was heading towards the catastrophe of the 
Second World War. These two periods are separated by the 
world economic crisis of 1931* 

(i) The World in the Twenties 

Domestic Affairs in Britain (1918-1931) 

In 1918 Lloyd George’s government, having passed the 
Representation of the People Act granting the vote to women 
over thirty, appealed to the country and was returned with a 
large majority. For eighteen months things went well. The 
sudden demand for all kinds of articles which had been difficult 
to obtain during the war produced a trade boom. Unemploy- 
ment was small and the Prime Minister’s pledge of a “land fit 
for heroes” seemed in process of fulfilment. Then in the latter 
part of 1920 the boom broke, and the inevitable result of four 
years’ waste and destruction was seen. Countries could not buy 
one another’s goods and the domestic consumer had not the 
money to purchase what he wanted. Increased government 
expenditure resulted in high taxes. The National Debt, which 
in 1914 had been ^£650,000,000 bearing an interest of 
£24,000,000, had risen by 1920 to £7,800,000,000. Interest 
alone on this huge sum was £350,000,000, apart from any 
repayment of the principal ! As the depression deepened and 
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the demand for goods ceased, prices fell, business stagnated, 
and the grim spectre of unemployment appeared. In 1920 a 
new Unemployment Insurance Act was passed to cover many 
more workers. For the next twenty years the unemployed could 
at times be reckoned in millions. The so-called ‘dole,’ distrib- 
uted under the insurance scheme, prevented starvation (and 
incidentally revolution), but was no solution of a problem which 
baffled one government after another and was never really 
solved till the huge labour-demands of the Second World War 
arose. Industrial unrest occurred as wages fell, either by 
employers’ decrees, or by the undercutting of men eager for 
work at any price. Miners, railwaymen, and transport workers 
formed a Triple Alliance to back up one another’s demands if 
necessary. 

An important achievement of the Lloyd George coalition 
was the settlement (up to a point) of the Irish question. Irish 
Home Rule had been all but granted in 1914 when the Great 
War intervened. In 1916 the Irish extremists, organized in the 
Irish Republican Army, staged their Easter revolt at Dublin, 
when 450 people lost their lives. The British government 
executed fifteen ringleaders, pardoning one, Eamon de Valera, 
because of his American birth. The Irish republicans then 
formed the Sinn Fein (Ourselves Alone) party, and the years 
1918-1921 witnessed civil war in Ireland, the British .govern- 
ment replying to Irish murders by reinforcing the Royal Irish 
Constabulary with irregulars known as Black and Tans. At 
last, in December, 1921, Lloyd George and some of the less 
extrejfne Irish leaders negotiated the treaty which, when ratified 
in 1922, established the present position in Ireland. The Irish 
Free State was created with the rights of a self-governing 
dominion ; but the six northern counties of Ulster were allowed 
to remain outside with a separate government for local affairs, 
and with representation also in the Parliament at Westminster. 
Civil war now continued between those Irish who accepted the 
treaty, and those, led by de Valera, who opposed it. Eventu- 
ally peace was restored, but not contentment. The Irish Free 
State, now Eire, dissatisfied with the exclusion of Northern 
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Dale Type of Government Prime Minister 

1931- National Stanley Baldwin (i 935 “ 

1937) 

Neville Chamberlain 

(1937-1940) 

Winston Churchill 

(1940- ) 

Broadly speaking, the history of Britain (and indeed ol most 
other countries) between the two world wars resolves itself into 
two periods. They are, first the period of the twenties when 
slow and often painful efforts were being made to rebuild the 
world, and second that of the thirties when crisis succeeded 
crisis and the world was heading towards the catastrophe of the 
Second World War. These two periods are separated by the 
world economic crisis of 1931. 

(i) The World in the Twenties 

Domestic Affairs in Britain (1918-1931) 

In 1918 Lloyd George’s government, having passed the 
Representation of the People Act granting the vote to women 
over thirty, appealed to the country and was returned with a 
large majority. For eighteen months things went well. The 
sudden demand for all kinds of articles which had been difficult 
to obtain during the war produced a trade boom. Unemploy- 
ment was small and the Prime Minister’s pledge of a “land fit 
for heroes” seemed in process of fulfilment. Then in the latter 
part of 1920 the boom broke, and the inevitable result of four 
years’ waste and destruction was seen. Countries could not buy 
one another’s goods and the domestic consumer had not the 
money to purchase what he wanted. Increased government 
expenditure resulted in high taxes. The National Debt, which 
in 1914 had been 650, 000, 000 bearing an interest of 
£24,000,000, had risen by 1920 to £7,800,000,000. Interest 
alone on this huge sum was £350,000,000, apart from any 
repayment of the principal! As the depression deepened and 
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trade still further aggravated unemployment. The miners were 
among the worst off, their industry being adversely affected by 
the grovying use of water-produced electricity on the Continent. 
When the owners tried to lower the men’s standards, the fiery 
miners’ leader, A. J. Cook, retorted with the slogan: “Not a 
cent off the pay, not a minute on the day,” and suggested 
nationalization of the coal industry. The government’s efforts 
to avert a stoppage failed. The miners struck work, and on 
May 4, 1926, railwaymen, transport workers, and printers 
followed suit out of sympathy. The General Strike, an attempt 
to paralyse the nation’s life, was an open challenge to the 
government, and the latter replied by organizing all kinds of 
volunteer services and by taking over the wireless. After nine 
days the strike collapsed, and although the miners continued on 
their own till November they too eventually came to terms. 
The Trade Union Act of 1927 (see p. 285) aimed at preventing 
any repetition of a similar episode. 

Other important acts of these years, described elsewhere, 
were the Reform Act of 1928 (giving women the vote at twenty- 
one) and the Derating and Local Government Acts of 1928- 
1929. Baldwin then appealed to the country but was defeated 
on the unemployment issue. Labour obtained the largest 
number of seats but had qo clear majority, and MacDonald’s 
second Labour government (1929-1931) was, like the first, 
dependent upon Liberal votes. 

The new government gave J. H. Thomas, the railway leader, 
the special task of tackling unemployment. Having no solution, 
he took refuge in spectacular journeys and meaningless speeches. 
The world economic crisis was in fact approaching and un- 
employment was increasing in all countries. In 1931 the 
country was faced with bankruptcy ; ' the Bank of England had 
to borrow gold from the U.S.A., and the government was com- 
pelled to cut down expenditure, including unemployment 
benefits. This last pill vyas too bitter for MacDonald s sup- 
porters, and in August, 1931, the Prime Minister resigned. He 
immediately formed a National government composed of Con- 
servatives, Liberals, and a handful of his former colleagues. 
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World Trends in the Twenties 

Germany in 1919 adopted a Republican constitution drawn 
up at Weimar. The Weimar Republic was scorned by the old 
military and bureaucratic cliques who regarded it as but 
another symptom of Germany’s humiliation. Abroad German)' 
was excluded from the League (till 1926) and was pressed by 
the Allies for reparation payments whose total was fixed in 1 92 i 

£6)600,000,000. The German currency had been infiatecl 
during the war; in the post-war years it lost practically all its 
value, and people with savings were ruined. 

In other countries new experiments in government were 
being made. Italy, suffering from industrial unrest and dis- 
content with the peace terms, was an easy prey for Mussolini 
and his Fascists (1922). Turkey was modernized by Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, who introduced changes ranging from the Latin 
alphabet and ballroom dancing to abolishing the old fez and 
women’s veils. Even China was waking from its sleep of cen- 
turies and under the Kuomintang or Nationalist Party was pain- 
fully building up a united nation. By far the most important 
experiments were being made in Russia, where Lenin and Trot- 
sky were creating a communist state with the means of produc- 
tion under common control. Rtfssian communism was shunned 
by the capitalist world, which suspected it (with some justice) 
of stirring up trouble in other countries. After Lenin’s death 
in 1924 Trotsky was .gradually ousted by Stalin, who in 1929 
launched the first of his five-year plans to transform Russia into 
a modern industrial state. 

The United States during these years was enjoying a remark- 
able period of prosperity. It was the great creditor-nation of the 
post-war world, for, if Germany owed the Allies reparations, the 
Allies in their turn owed America huge debts. Unfortunately 
the U.S.A,, in common with most nations, erected high tariff 
barriers to exclude foreign goods, and so large consignments of 
gold left Europe to find their way into the vaults of American 
banks. 
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British Foreign Policy and International Relations in 
the Twenties 

When the U.S.A. retired into her shell in 1919 Wilson’s 
' > guarantee of the French eastern frontier was repudiated, where- 
upon Britain repudiated her similar guarantee, and France, 
with little faith in an untried League of Nations, sought security 
along other lines. She aimed at preventing a revival of Ger- 
many, at extorting as much reparations as possible, and at 
building up a system of alliance with the new countries on 
Germany’s frontiers. The absence of any sense of security tor- 
pedoed all attempts to carry out the Allied promises of dis- 
armament, for without security both Britain and France were 
unwilling to disarm. 

In 1923 France accused Germany of defaulting on her repar- 
ations payments, and French and Belgian troops occupied the 
Ruhr. Britain refused to follow suit and protested that France s 
action was contrary to the peace treaties, which only provided 
for a military occupation of the Rhineland. Germany refused 
to co-operate with the French, allowing workmen to strike and 
factories to lie idle, while her currency became so inflated that 
the mark grew valueless and Germans found their savings of a 
lifetime of no worth. The impasse was ended by the Dawes Plan 
of 1924 under which Germany’s annual reparations payments 
were diminished, and American and Allied loans were made to 
Germany to restore her currency and rebuild her life. 

A happier era now dawned, for in 1925 the Locarno Treaty 
was negotiated between Stresemann of Germany, Briand 0 
France, and Austen Chamberlain of Britain. ‘Locarno’ guaram 
teed the frontiers between France, Germany, and Belgium, an 
in a less definite way tried to stabilize Germany’s eastern fron- 
tier. In the following year (1926) Germany took her seat on 
the League of Nations. The middle years of the twenties were 
in fact the brightest period between the two world wars. ^ 
League was able to solve peacefully several small disputes, an 
with the help at times of powerful non-members such as the 
U.S.A. and Soviet Russia proved its immense value m waging 
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war on disease and the traffic in drugs. In 192B the Briand- 
Kellogg Peace Pact renouncing war as “an instrument of 
national policy” was signed by practically every nation in the 
world. In 1929 the Young Plan attempted a fresh settlement 
of reparations, and in 1930 the last Allied troops were with- 
drawn from the Rhineland — five years before the prescribed 

treaty-date. 

But by the following year the world was in the throes of 

the biggest economic crisis in history, and the work of the 

previous ten years collapseddike a house of cards. 

* 

(2) The Economic Crisis (1930-1933) 

Causes and Nature of the Crisis 

Whether the economic ‘blizzard* was the product merely 
of post-war difficulties or of grave deficiencies in the world’s 
capitalist structure is open to dispute. Increasing mechaniza- 
tion was producing far more articles than could be profitably 
sold, not because people had a surplus of these articles, but 
because they had not the necessary money to purchase them. 
Hence the familiar spectacle of poverty amid plenty — of natural 
resources, capital, productive equipment, and labour lying idle 
while millions of people (including, of course, the workless 
labourers^ themselves) lived in poverty. High tariff barriers 
contributed to the same end, causing a disastrous shrinkage in 
world-trade. Prices, especially of foodstuffs and raw materials, 
slumped so heavily that it became unprofitable to produce or 
sell them, and the world was shocked to learn that fish was 
being thrown back into the sea, food crops were being ploughed 
in, and crates of oranges were being thrown overboard — all 
while people went hungry ! 

The situation was aggravated by questions of trade and cur- 
rency arising out of war debts and reparations. Germany owed 
the Allies huge reparations, the Allies owed the U.S.A. huge 
debts. How could paymeat be made, in gold or goods? Large 
shipments of gold were in fact made, mainly to America, but 
the world’s total gold stores w^ere much smaller than the sums 
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that had to be paid. Payment in goods was likewise difficult 
because the U.S.A. and other countries kept out foreign goods 
by high tariffs for fear their own industries should suffer. If 
Germany, for example, paid Britain in coal, this threw more 
British coal-miners out of work. Then a comic way out was 
discovered. Under the Dawes Plan of 1924 the U.S.A., Britain, 
and others agreed to lend Germany money which she could 
pay back as reparations, the Allies then sending part of it back 
to the U.S.A., as war-debt repayments! By 1929 American 
investors began to doubt the wisdom of continuing their loans. 
They ceased to lend and even sought repayment of what they 
had already lent. Germany without loans found herself unable 
(or some said unwilling) to continue reparations; the Allies 
without reparations were in a similar position over war-debts. 
Everyone hastened to call in his loans but no one repaid. The 
comedy had become a tragedy. 


The Course of the Crisis 

In 1931 an important Austrian bank went bankrupt and was 
soon followed by others in Germany. Britain, through the Bank 
of England, borrowed gold from America, but this soon went 
in repayments, and existing stocks began to dwindle. In August 
Ramsay MacDonald ended his Labour government and formed 
a National government. In September, to save the country s 
last remaining gold, Britain went off the gold standard an 
example soon followed by others. In 1931 President Hoover 
of the U.S.A. arranged a year’s moratorium, i.e., non-payment 
of debts. Before the moratorium period expired Germany re- 
nounced all further reparations (1932). In the same year 
Britain reversed her ancient Free Trade policy by levying a 
ten per cent, duty oij foreign imports, and by building 
the Ottawa Conference a system of imperial preference. A so 
in 1932 Britain made her last annual debt repayment to t e 
U.S.A. A World Economic Conference in 1933 broke 
in an attempt to stabilize world currencies in terms of on 

another. 
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The Results of the Crisis 

Reparations and war debts were now gone, not as a result 
oi friendly agreement, but in circumstances which led e\ery- 
one to accuse his neighbour of defaulting. Tarifi barriers rose 
higher, and instead of economic co-operation, which alone 
could have saved the world, the policy was “ E\ cry nation for 
itself and the devil take the hindmost.” 

Politically too a new situation emerged. While the world 
was preoccupied, Japan flouted her Washington and League 
of Nations commitments by invading Manchuria (1931)* 
employment reached unprecedented figures; three millions in 
Britain, six millions in Germany, fifteen millions in the U.S.A. 
New governments took charge of affairs; in 1931 the National 
government in Britain, pinning its faith in Protection; in 1933 
(elected November, 1932) President Roosevelt in the U.S.A. 
with vast schemes of public works which he labelled the ^New 
Deal*; in 1933 the Nazis in Germany, where on January 30 
Adolf Hitler became Chancellor. 


(3) The Drift to War (1933-1939) 

British Domestic Affairs under the National Govern- 


I I 


% ^933 *^he worst of the economic crisis was over. Unem- 
ployment by no means disappeared but at any rate it improved, 
whether as a result of Protection or Of other factors such as the 
abandonment of the gold standard, the sweeping away of 
reparations and war debts, and a certain improvement in 
world-trade, one cannot say. In May, 1935, the Royal Jubilee 
celebrated George V’s completion of twenty-five years as King. 
Soon afterwards Baldwin succeeded MacDonald as Prime 
Minister, and an election in October, 1935, confirmed the 
National Government in power. In January, 1936, George V, 
the ‘well-beloved,’ died. The Prince of Wales was proclaimed 
as Edward VIII, but abdicated in the following December 
rather than give up his intention of marrying an American 
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woman previously twice married. He was created Duke of 
Windsor and was succeeded by his brother, the Duke of York, 
as George VI, the new king and his queen, Elizabeth, being 
crowned in May, 1937. Shortly afterwards Baldwin retired 
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to the House of Lords and Neville Chamberlain became Prime 
Minister. 

Important acts were passed during these years relating to 
transport, factories, education, and the suppression of private 
armies like Oswald Mosley’s British Fascists. Domestic affairs, 
however, were quite subordinate to the grave events taking 
place abroad. 

Nazi Germany 

Hitler, who became German Chancellor in January, i933> 
was an Austrian by birth. He had served in the Great War, 
was disgusted with GermanyVsUrrender (due in his view to 
the treachery of Jews &nd Comnlunists), and was determined 

% 
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to upset the peace settlement and build a new Germany. After 
an abortive attempt to seize power at the Munich beer-house 
in 1923 he forsook open violence for more or less constitutional 
methods and concentrated on the organization of his National 
Socialist or Nazi party. The economic crisis broke up the more 
moderate political parties, and the German electorate voted 
increasingly for the extreme^ of either Communism or National 
Socialism. At first Hitler headed a coalition government, but 
during the next few years he beat down all rival parties or 
disaffected Nazis by methods which in any civilized country 
should have been punished by death. After President Hinden- 
burg’s death in the summer of 1934 Hitler became Fuhrer, 
i.e., Leader or Dictator, of Germany. 

National Socialism proclaims the superiority of the German 
race and its right to rulo all lesser breeds for its own benefit. 
It has shown a complete disregard for the pledged word where 
the interests of Germany or the State are concerned, and it has 
dragooned the nation, especially the younger generation, for 
purposes of war. All who offend or oppose it, be they Jews, 
Democrats, /Socialists, or Communists, have been silenced by 
brutality or even death. At first Hitler’s strong rule, his insist- 
ence upon Germany’s rights as a great power and his tackling 
of the unemployment problem (largely by creating work in the 
armaments„industries), commended him to a Germany that 
was tired of the weak governments of the Weimar Republic. 
By the time the' real meaning of his rule became clear he was 
firmly seated, like the old man of the sea, on the back of the 
German nation, which was so spellbound that apparently it 
had not the wish and certainly not the power to shake him off. 

International Grises (1933-1939) 

•The story of these years is a melancholy tale of increasing 
aggression and of the failure of the peaceful-minded nations to 
get together and organize collective resistance. Hitler began 
with actions which seemed to many fair-minded observers 
justifiable assertions of Germany’s rights as a great power, and 
which in fact they would have been had they stopped there. 
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Conflicting views and interests among the democracies obscured 
the real issues at stake and prevented united action. Britain was 
still inclined to treat Germany with more consideration than 
France, and the two ex-Allies misunderstood each other. Tint 
wealthy classes everywhere looked on Soviet Russia as their 
real enemy and hoped a powerful Germany would prove a 
bulwark against the spread of Communism. Hence Russia was 
cold-shouldered when she might have been made a powerful 
brake on Germany. Reluctance to plunge the world into war 
gave rise under Neville Chamberlain to ‘appeasement,’ a policy 
of condoning aggression (provided it did not too directly affect 
British interests) in the hope that each fresh morsel would satisfy 
the monster’s hunger. Instead, it merely whetted it. A similar 
desire for peace and a false sense of security led the American 
Congress to pass Neutrality Laws to place in quarantine,, areas 
stricken with the disease of war; Roosevelt signed these laws 
against his better judgment. And so with each fresh step Hitler 
found the opposition divided, and he was helped on his way 
now by the advocates of fair play for Germany, now by the 
lovers of peace at any price, and above all by those who hoped 
that in the last resort they could always direct his footsteps to 
someone else’s door. Undeterred by any apparent inconsistency 
Hitler encouraged them all in their delusions. In BritaYn 
Winston Churchill, who was without office in the National 
government, raised his voice ceaselessly to warn Parliament 
and the nation of the approaching peril, but he was not 
heeded. 

In October, 1933, when it became certain that the Disarma 

ment Conference would fail, Germany left the League. 

1934, Nazi agents murdered the Austrian Chancellor, Do! uss^ 

as a prelude to seizing his country; but Mussolini, not yet 

ally of Hitler, took preventive action, and Hitler disavowe ^ 

agents. In January, 1935, the Saar coal-field 

Germany after a plebiscite held in accordance with the 

of Versailles. Two months later Hitler repudiated the 

ment clauses of Versailles by introducing 

next move came from Italy, which in October, i 935 j 
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the conquest of Abyssinia; ineffective measures by the League 
powers only resulted in offending Italy without deterring her. 
The Abyssinian war continued into the following year, and 
’^litler, seizing the opportunity that this distraction offered, sent 
German troops into the Rhineland (March, 1936). This was 
a breach, not only of Versailles, but of Locarno, which Ger- 
many had freely negotiated and which Hitler had publicly 
confirmed. In July civil war broke out in Spain between the 
government and the Spanish Fascists. Germany and Italy 
formed the Rome-Berlin Axis to aid the Fascists, "while Russia 
sent help to the government. The Fascist powers supplied suf- 
ficient aid to turn the scales, and denied they were doing so, 
but deceived no one except apparently the British government, 
which preferred to close its eyes to what was happening. 1937 
was a year of comparative quiet. In March, 1938, German 
troops invaded Austria. Czecho-Slovakia was then accused of 
oppressing its three million German inhabitants and was obvi- 
ously the next victim. The crisis was reached in September, 
193^* when Neville Chamberlain made his historic flights ta 
Germany to avert war. At Munich Hitler obtained practically 
all his demands and informed an increasingly sceptical world 
that “This is the last territorial claim I have to make in 
Europe.” In March, 1939, he annexed the rest of Czecho- 
slovakia, which thus became his first non-German colony in' 
Europe. The democratic powers were by now thoroughly 
alarmed, and as Poland seemed fated to be the next victim>, 
judging by Hitler s demands for Danzig and the obliteration 
of the Polish corridor, Britain and France guaranteed Polish 
independence. On Good Friday Italy invaded Albania, but it 
was upon Hitler s attitude towards Poland that the question 
of world-peace or war now turned. Attempts by Britain and 
France during the summer of 1939 to enlist Russian support 
failed, and on August 21 a pact between Russia and Germany 
was announced. On the morning of September i German 
troops without -warning invaded Poland. On September 3 
Britain and France declared war on Germany. 

The period of peace, beginning with the armistice of Novem- 
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her II, 1918, had thus failed by two months and eight days to 
reach the majority age of twenty-one years. 

(4) The Second World War (1939- ) 

First Phase : The British Empire and France in Alliance 

I 

In the autumn of 1939 Poland was overrun, first by German 
troops and soon by Russian as well. The winter months of 
1939-1940 were spent on the western front by two armies 
firmly entrenched in their Maginot and Siegfried Lines, and 
it seemed as if the monotonous trench-warfare of 1914-1918 
would be repeated. The events of the following spring proved 
otherwise; the tank and the aeroplane had introduced a new 
mobility into warfare which enabled an army with superior 
equipment to sweep aside all obstacles. On April 9, 1940, 
Germany invaded Denmark and Norway; Allied troops sent 
to help the latter soon had to be evacuated. On May 10 Ger- 
many invaded Holland, Belgium, and Luxembourg to secure 
her flank, extend her coastline, and by-pass the Maginot Line. 
On the same day Neville Chamberlain resigned and Winston 
Churchill, who seemed likely to wage the war more vigorously, 
became Prime Minister. Soon Germany had conquered the 
Low Countries and, pivoting her line upon Sedan, swept her 
right wing round to invade France. The events of the next 
few weeks astonished the world. Facing an enemy superior in 
modern weapons, demoralized by the previous winters in- 
activity, confused and betrayed by ‘fifth column’ activities, the 
French army went to pieces. On May 29 Britain began the 
difficult task of evacuating an army from the beaches of Dun- 
kirk, and in the next few days the navy and a host of hurrie y 
collected small ships rescued over 200,000 British and 100,000 
French troops. On June 10 Mussolini declared war on Bnt^n 
and France to join, as he thought, in the final kill 
opportunity passed. On June 21 Hitler met the French 0^^ 
gates in the same coach placed in the same siding as 
witnessed the armistice of 1918. But now the situation 
reversed. Four days later, France ceased fire. Germany 
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now the real ruler of France, though it suited her to leave 
part of it unoccupied under the nominal control of Marshal 
Petain’s Vichy government. 

Second Phase : The British Empire alone 

The British Empire was now virtually alone against the com- 
bined power of Germany and Italy ; only twenty miles of water 
saved her from the French fate. While Italy attacked Britain’s 
strategic bases in Africa, Germany, with practically the whole 
European coastline under her control, concentrated on the 
Battle of the Atlantic and preparations for an invasion. Britain 
had to take action to prevent the French fleet from passing 
intact into Germany’s hands, and her work-people turned to 

the task of repairing the Dunkirk losses. Local Defence Volun- 
teers (later Home Guards) had been enrolled since the middle 
of May to resist invasion. In August and September, 1940, the 
German Luftwaffe attempted to win daylight control of the air 
over Britain. The numerically smaller Royal Air Force de- 
feated the attenlipt and smashed the invasion barges that Hitler 
had collected across the Channel. The Luftwaffe then resorted 
to night-bombing. Through the long winter nights of 1940- 
194^ the sirens moaned with sickening regularity in London 
and elsewhere, and death and destruction rained from the skies. 
The civil population was now in the front line, but its spirit 
remained unbroken and it became clear that indiscriminate 
bombing had failed as a war-winning weapon. 

Increasing aid had been flowing in from the U.S.A. where 
in November, 1940, Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected Presi- 
dent for a third term, thus breaking one of the most cherished 
of American traditions. In September he had turned over fifty 
destroyers to aid Britain in the Battle of the Atlantic. In the 
following March (1941) the Lend-Lease Act assured Britain of 

war-supplies from the “arsenal of democracy” without the 
worry of payment. 

In the spring of 1941 Germany conquered the Balkans as the 
year before she had conquered north-western Europe. In April 
she declared war on Jugoslavia and Greece, the latter having 
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throughout the previous winter more than repulsed the attacks 
of Italy. The story of Norway was repeated. The German 
war-machine swallowed its new victims with little difficulty, 
forcing a British expeditionary force to take refuge in Crete, 
whence German air-borne troops soon expelled the British 
afresh. In the evacuation from Crete Britain’s naval losses 
were heavy, but her control of the seas remained secure. In 
March she had destroyed, without loss to herself, valuable units 
of the Italian fleet in the night-battle of Matapan. In May the 
German battleship Bismarck^ after sinking H.M.S. Hood, was 
sunk in the Atlantic. 

Third Phase: The World at War 

On June 22, 1941, Germany without notice attacked Russia. 
The British Prime Minister in a moving broadcast that same 
evening promised Russia every assistance. The Russians, 
though driven back, fought valiantly and kept their armies 
intact. Their stubborn resistance astonished the world as much 
as the sudden French collapse of the year before, and the severe 
winter of 1941-1942 found the Germans close to but still out- 
side their objectives of Leningrad, Moscow, and Sebastopol. 
Throughout the winter the Russians counter-attacked and 
succeeded in winning back valuable territory. 

The Far East next claimed the world’s attention. On Decem- 
ber 7, 194I5 while Japanese envoys were still negotiating v^nth 
the U.S.A. government, Japanese ’planes without warning 
bombed the American naval base at Pearl Harbour, Hawaii. 
Japan declared war on the British Empire at the same time 
and a few days later Germany and Italy declared war on the 
U.S.A. These events made China, which had been resisting 
Japanese attacks for four years, an ally of the democracies.^ 

The Japanese made the most of their flying start. The sink- 
ing by air-attacks of H.M.S. Repulse and H.M.S. Prince oj Wales 
confirmed their local naval superiority. They invaded Malaya 
and by February 15, 1942, had captured Singapore. From here 
they were able to seize the East Indies and invade Burma ; bu 
in May and June their naval power in the Pacific receive 
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severe checks in the battles of the Coral Sea and Midway 
Island. Soon afterwards American forces began the reconquest 
of the Solomon Islands. 

Meanwhile on the Russian front the Germans in the summer 
of 1942 succeeded after a long siege in capturing Sebastopol. 
At great cost to themselves they pushed the Russians across the 
River Don and reached the foothills of the Caucasus and the 
outskirts of Stalingrad. From August to November they strove 
in vain to break the stubborn defenders of Stalingrad before 
the dreaded Russian winter once more set in, and before the 
Western nations could gather their forces for a second front. 

At the end of October, Britain and the U.S.A. launched an 
offensive in North Africa. British and Imperial forces attacked 
in Egypt, and as the Axis forces retreated into Libya, American 
troops at the other end of the Mediterranean landed at various 
points in French North Africa (November 8). The United 
Nations, so long on the defensive, had passed over to the attack. 
The war was entering on a new phase. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Discuss in class what can be said for and against proportional 
representation, 

2. Write notes on: Lloyd George’s Irish settlement (1921 — 1922), 
the General Strike(i926), abandonment of Free Trade. 

3. What events from 1925 to 1930 made the international 
situation its brightest during the between- war years? 

4. Describe briefly the causes and results of the economic crisis 
(1930- 1 933)* 

5. Make a list of the political crises during the years 1933—1939. 



APPENDIX : 


W = Whig; after 1868 becomes I* = Liberal 

Coa = Coalition; 



Ministry 

Domestic Events 

Foreign & Imperial 
Policy 

Other Countries 

1710 

1710-1714 Oxford- 
Bolingbroke T 

1714-1717 Towns- 
hend, etc. W 

1717-1721 Stanhope- 
Sundcrland W 

1714-1727 George I 

*7*5 Jacobite rebel- 
lion 

1716 Septennial Act 

1713 Treaty of 
Utrecht 

1715 d. of Louis XIV 

1 720 

1721-1742 Walpole W 

1720 South Sea Bub- 
ble 


1721 Treaty of Ny- 
stadt 



1722 Wood*s half- 

pence 




1727-1760 George II 



1730 


1731 Jethro Tull 

1733 Excise Bill with- 
drawn ; Kay’s 
flying shuttle 

1732 Georgia founded 

1733-1738 War of 

Polish Succes- 
sion 



1 736 Porteous riots 

1737 d. of Caroline 




1 

1 739 Methodist revival 

173Q Jenkins* car 


1740 



1740-1744 Anson’s 
voyage 

1740-17^ War 01 
Austrian Suc- 
cession 


1742-1744 Carteret W 
1 744- *754 Pelham W 

*745 Jacobite rebel- 
lion 

1746 Culloden 

1743 Dettingen 

*745 Fontenoy 

$ 




1748 Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapclle 


1750 

{^^^^1756 Newcastle 

W 

1756- *757 Pi«-. 

Devonshire W 

1 

1757- 176* 

castle W 

1752 Calendar reform 

1751 Arcot 

1755 Ft Duquesnf 

attacked 

1756 Black Hole of 

Calcutta : Loss 
of Minorca 

757 Hastenbeck; 
Plasscy 

*759 Quebec; Min- 
den ; Lagos ; 
QuiberooBay 

1755-1756 Diplomatic 
Revolution 




# 
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TIME-CHARTS 


T = Tory; after 1841 becomes C = Conservative 
Na National ; La = Labour 


1760 


1770 


1780 


1790 


1800 


I 


Ministry 

Domestic Events 

Foreign Sl Imperial 
Policy 

Other Countries 

1761-1762 Newcastle 
W 

i76aB-i763 Bute T 
1763-1765 Grenville 

W 

1765- 1766 Rockini>> 

ham W 

1766- 1768 Chatham 

W 

1768-1770 Grafton W 

1760-1820 George 111 
1761 Bridgewate 

Canal 

* 

1763 Aor/A Brito i 

1765 Watt’s separate 
condenser 

1768-1769 Middlesex 
elections 

1762 Manila captured 

1763 Treaty of Paris 

1765 Stamp Act 

1766 Declaratory Act 

1767 Townshend’s 

duties 

1768-1769 Captain 
Cook’s Voy- 
age 

1762 Soctcl Contract 

1770-1782 North T 


1773 Regulating Act; 

Boston Tea 
Party 

1774 Quebec Act 

1776 Declaration of 

Independence 

1777 Saratoga 

1772 First Partition ol 
Poland 


1776 Tfu Wealth 01 
/iations 

1779 Crompton’s 
mule 

1774 Treaty of Kut- 
chuk-Kain- 
ardji 

1782 Rockingham W 

1782- 1783 Shelburne 

W 

1783 Fox-North Coa 

1783- 1801 PittT 

1780 Gordon riots 

1782 Grattan’ > Parlia* 
ment 

1783-1793 Pitt’s finan* 
cial reforms 

1785 Fower>loom 

« 

1781 Yorktown 

1762 The Saints 

1783 Treaty of Ver- 

sailles 

1784 Pitt’s India Act 

1738-1793 Trial ol 
Hastings 

1789 French Kevo 
lution 

• 

1 

1793 Arthur Youn 

<795 ^peenhamland : 
Pitt’s Gagging 
Acts 

I 79 » FiU's Ganaoa’ 
Act 

1793 Britain at war 

with France 

1794 First of June 

1792-1797 Austria at 
war with 
France 

1 793 Second Partition 
of Poland 

1795 Third Partition 
of Poland 

« 

179B Irish rebellion 
1799 Anti^combina- 
tion Law 

1797 St Vincent and 
Camperdown 
1793 Nile 

1 799 Naj^leon First 
Lk>nsul 

1801-1804 Addington 
T 

1804-1806 Pitt T 

4 

1806- 1807 Grenville 

Coa 

1807- 1609 Portland T 

1B09-1812 Perceval 7 

1800 Act of Union 

1801 Pint census 

1807 Slave-trade abol- 
ished 

1801 Baltic 

1802 Treaty 01 Amiens 

1803 War resumed 

1803 Trafalgai 

1807 Orders in Coun- 
cil 

1808-1814 Peninsular 
War 

1804 Napoleon Em- 

peror 

1805 Austerlitz 

1606 Holy Roman Em- 
pire abolished; 
Berlin Decrees 
1807 Treaty of Tibii 
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c8io 


1820 


1830 


1840 


1850 


Ministry 


Domestic Events 


Foreign & Imperial 
Policy 


1812-1827 Liverpool 
T 


1812-1814 War witli 
U.S.A. 


1827 Canning T 
1827 Goderich T 
1828-1830 Wellington 
T 


1830-1834 Grey W 


1834 Melbourne W 

1834- 1-835 Peel T 

1835- 1841 Melbourne 

W 


1841-1646 Peel C 


^846-1852 Russell W 


1815 Corn Law 

1817 Habeas Corpus 
suspended 

1819 Peterloo; Six Acts 
1820-1830 George IV 


1822 d. of Castlereagh 

1824-1825 Anti-Com- 
bination Laws 
repealed 


1829 Catholic Eman- 

cipation 

1830-1837 William IV 

1830 Liverpool-Man- 

chester Ry 

1832 First Reform Act 

1833 Factory Act. etc. 

1834 Poor Law 

1835 Municipal Cor- 

porations 

1837-1901 Victoria 
1838 People’s Charter 
and Anti-Corn 
Law League 


1815 Waterloo 
1816-1824 South 
American 
Republics 


1827 Navarino 


1852 Derby-Disracii 
G 

1852-1855 Aberdeen 
Coa 

1855- 1858 Palmer- 

ston W 

1856- 1859 Derby- 

Disraeli C 
1859-1865 Palmer- 
ston W 


1840 Penny postage 
1842-1845 Free Trade 
budgets 
1842 Mines Act 
1844 Bank Charter Ac 

1846 Com Laws re- 

pealed 

1847 Ten Hours Act 

1848 Chartist demon- 

stration 

1849 Navigation Laws 

repealed 


1851 Great Exhibition 


1653 Gladstone’ 
budget 

1856 Bessemer stec 


1859 Origin of Sp*ei‘ s 


1836 Great Trek be- 
gins 


1839 Belgium guaran- 

teed ; Dur- 
ham Report 

1840 Treaty of 

Waitangi : 
Quadruple 
Alliance 

1842 End of Opium 
War 


1846 Oregon Treaty 


Other Countries 


1812 Retreat trom 

Moscow 

1813 War of Libera- 

tion 

1814- 1815 Treaties ol 

Paris and 
Vienna 

1815- 1822 Congress 

System 


1821-1832 Greek in- 
dcpendenc. 

1823 Monrce Doc' 
trine 


1830 Revolutions; 

Belgian inde 
pendencc 

1830-1840 Revolts of 
Mehemet Af 


1848-1849 Kevolu 
tions 


1850 Don Pacific© 


1852-1870 Emperoi 
Napoleon III 


1854-1856 Crimean 
War 

1856 Treaty ol Paris 

1857 Indian Mutiny 


1859-1860 Italian 
unification 
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t86o 

Ministry 

Domestic Event 


i860 Gladstone’s bud- 
get ; Gobden 
Treaty 

« 

1865-1866 Russell V\' 
1860-1868 Derby- 
Disraeli C 


1 

1870 

1868-1874 Gla<lstone 
L 

1867 Second Relorn) 
Act 

1869 Irish Church dis- 
established 


1870 Elementary 
education 


1874-1880 Disraeli C 

1872 Ballot Aci 

1875 Year of reforms 

i860 


1878 Factory Act 

1UM0-1B85 Gladstone 
L 

1881 3 F’s Land Act 

1B84 Third Reform 
Aci 

1886 First Home Rule' 
Bill 



1O85-1886 Salisbury 

C 

t886 Gladstone sL 
1886-1892 Salisbury 
c 



1888 County Councils 
Act 

1880 Dock strike 

1690 

✓ 

, 1892-1894 Gladstone 
L 

1894- 1895 Rosebery 

1895- 1902 Salisbury 

C 

1893 Second. Home 
Rule BUI 

1O94 Death Duties; 

District Coun- 
cils 

1897 Diamond Jubi- 
lee ; Work- 
men’s Com- 
pensation 

1 000 

1902-1905 Balfour C 

I goo Labour Party 
founded 

1901-1910 Edward 
VII 

1903 Tariff Reform 


1905**908 Campbell- 
Bannerman L 


1 

1908-1915 Asquith L 

1908 Old Age Pen- 

sions 

1909 People's Budget 


Foreign & Imperial 
Policy 

Other Countries 1 

1861 Treitt 

1862—1864 Alabama 

1867 Dominion of 
C'anada 

(86 1 Kingdom ol 
Italy 

1861 -(865 American 
Civil War 

1 1864 (German- Danish 
! War 

1866 Prusso^Austrian 

(Seven Weeks’) 
War 

1867 Das Kapiia 

(860 Sue? ('anal 

1871-1872 Alabama 
arbitration 

1870-1871 Franco- ' 
German War 
1871 German Empire 

*875 Suez Canal 
shares 

1876 Dual Control in 
Egypt 

1878 Treaty of Berlin 

% 

f 

\ 

1878 Congress of Bef- 

lin 

1879 Dual Alliance 

1879 Zulu War 

1881 Majuba Hill 

1882 Alexandria 

bombarded 

1885 d. ol Gordon 

• 

% 

1882 Triple Alliance 

1884 Cerliii Conicr- ■ 
ence on Africa 

1889 Rhodesia 

1888-1918 William 11 
German Em- 
peror 

1890 Zanztbar-Heii- 
goland 

1894 Franco-Kussian 
Alliance 

(898 Omdurman; 
Fashoda 

1899-1902 Boer War 

1897 von Tirpitz 

1899 First Hague 
Conference 

1900 Australian Com- 
monwealth 


1902 Ang]<>Japancse 
Alliance 

1904 Anglo-French 
Entente 

1906 Boer self-govern- 

ment 

1907 Anglo-Russian 

Entente 

1904-1905 Russo-jap. 

anese War 

1906 Algeciras 

1908 Bosnian crisis 

1909 Union of S. 
Africa; Mor- 
ley-Minto Re- 
forms 
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1910 


1920 


1930 


1940 


Ministry 


Domestic Event. 


1910-1936 George V 
iqii Parliamcol Aci ; 
National In- 
surance 

1912-1914 Home 
Rule Bill 


Foreign & Imperial 
Policy 


1915- 1916 Asquith 

Coa 

1916- 1922 Lloyd 

George Coa 


1922- 1923 Bonar Law 

C 

1923- 1924 Baldwin C 
1924 MacDonald La 

1924- 1929 Baldwin C 


1 929-1 93 ‘ Mc- 
Donald La 


I93i“i933 Mac- 
Donald N 


1935-1937 Baldwin 
Na 

1937-1940 N. Clham- 
berlain Na 


1918 Women’s Vote 
over 30 


1921 Anglo-Irish 
Treaty 


1919 Montagu- 

Chelmsford 

Reforms 


1926 General Strike 

1928 Women’s Vote 

over 2 1 

1929 Local Govern- 

ment Reform 


1931 Gold Standard 

abandoned 

1932 Britain abandons 

Free Trade 


1936 Edward VIII 
1936- George VI 


1040- W. S. Churchill 
Na 


1925 Locarno 
Treaties 


1931 Statute of West- 

minster 

1932 Ottawa Confer- 

ence 

1935 Governmeni of 

India Act 

1936 Egyptian inde- 

pendence 


1942 Cripps mission 
to India 


Other Countries 


1911 Agadir crisis 


1912-1913 Balkan 
Wars 

1914 Serajevo 
1914-1918 Great War 


1917 Russian RevolU' 
tiOD 

1919 Treaty of Ver- 
sailles 


1921-1922 Washing- 
ton Confer- 
ence 

1922 Mussolini in 
power 


1929-1933 Economic 
crisi s 

1 93 1 Invasion of Man- 
. churia 

1933 Hitler Chancel- 
lor . . 

1935-1936 Abyssinian 
War 


1938 Germany in- 
vades Austria 
1938-1939 Germany 
invades 

Czecho-Slo- 

vakia 

1039 Germany m* 

vades Poland: 

Second World j 
War begin? 

1940 Fall of Franc^ 

BattlcorBnUin 

1941 Germany attack? 


^30 



INDEX 


The following index, although full, is by no means exhaustive; it has been 
compiled mainly with a view to the needs of the School Certificate student of 
British history. Acts of Parliament, Battles, and Treaties will be found listed under 
those headings. 


Abercromby, Sir Ralph, 91 
Aberdeen, George Gordon, Earl of, 
163, 167, 169, 170, 176, 177-180, 328 
Acts: -t 

Anti-Combination, 85, 131, 139, 147, 
282-283, 327 

Apprentices (Statute), 131 
Artisans’ Dwellings, 198, 279 
Ashbourne, 205 

Australian Commonwealth, 210, 239 
Ballot, 197, 329 
Bank Charter, 165, 328 
British North America, 237 
Canada (1791), 82, 235, 236, 327; 

Dominion of, 237, 329 
'Cat and Mouse,’ 222 
Coal Mines, 164, 278, 328 
Coercion (Irish), 194, 204, 209 
Conspiracy to Murder (Bill), 170 
Corn (Laws), 140, 142, 147, 166-167, 
169, 190, 192, 197*275, 328 
Corporation, 21, 148 
Corrupt Practices, 204 
County Councils, 208, 222, 280, 329 
Declaratory, 53, 327 

District Councils, 209, 222, 280, 329 
Ecclesiastical Titles, 294 
Education (various), 195, 196, 212, 
213,281,282,329 
Enclosure of Commons, 198 
Excise (Bill), 18, 326; (Pitt’s), 80 
Factory, 155, 164, 198, 277-279, 

32B, 329 

‘Gagging,’ 85, 327 
Game (Laws), 122, 139 
Government of India, 266, 330 
Habeas Corpus, 85, 141, 142, 328 
Health of Apprentices, 278 
^ome Rule, 206, 209, 220, 329, 

330 

Indemnity, 21, 148 
India (1784), 81, 256-257, 263, 327 
Indian Councils (1861), 264 
Irish Church Disestablishment,^ 194, 
*97 


Acts {contd .) — 

Land (Irish), 194-195, 203-205,209, 
212; Three F’s, 204, 329 
Licensing, 197 

Local Government (1929), 280, 312, 

330 

Married Women’s Property, 222 
Metropolitan Boroughs, 21 1 
Miners’ Minimum Wage, 21-9 
Molasses, 22 

Montagu-Chelmsford, 265, 330 
Morley-Minto, 265 

Corporations, 157-158, 

National Health Insurance, 218-219, 
280, 330 

National Unemployment Insurance, 
219, 310 

Navigation, 22, 33, 50, 147, 168, 328 
Occasional Conformity, 14 
Old Age Pensions, 216, 241, 329 
Parliament (1911), 15, 218, 220,330 
Peerage (Bill), 17 
Penal (Ireland), 110-U4, 326 
Poor Law Amendment, 156-157, 
159, 162, 280, 328 
Poynings’ (Law), in, 113 
Public Health, 168, ig8, 279, 280 
Public Worship Regulations, 294 
Quebec, 55, 235, 327 
Railways, 164, 269 

Reform, (1832), 84, 141, 152-154* 
*57i *59. 328; (1867), 186, 187, 
1 90, 281, 329; (1884), 1 91 , 204, 329; 
(1918), 223, 309; (1928), 223, 312 
Regulating (North’s), 55, 81, 255, 
256 

Representation of People, see Reform, 

(* 9 * 8 ) 

Riot, 15, 73 
Schism, 14 

Seditious Meetings, 85 
Septennial, 15 
Shop Hours, 219, 279 
Six, 142 


Municipal 

280 
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Acts {contd .) — 

Small Holdings, 215 
Stamp, 48, 53, 327 
Supreme Court of Judicature, 197 
Ten Hours, 168, 278, 328 
Test, 21, 148 
Trade Boards, 216, 279 
Trade Union (various), 196, 197, 215, 
219, 284, 285, 312 
Treasonable Practices, 85 
Truck, 276 
Turnpike, 129 

Union (Canada), 237; (Ireland), 80, 
113, 1 15, 143, 149, 194, 327 
Universities Test, 196, 197 
Westminster (Statute), 253, 330 
Workmen’s Compensation, 21 1, 215, 

329 

Wyndham’s, 212 
Adam brothers, the, 70, 69 
Addington, Henry, Viscount Sidmouth, 

92. 137, 327 

Aden, 175 

Adullamites, the, 186 
Afghanistan, 205, 225, 259, 263 
Agadir, 231, 330 
Alabama, 184, 195 

Albert, Prince Consort, 159, 168, 171, 
176, 177, 184, 199, 226 
Algeciras, 189, 229, 231 
Alton Locke, 277 
Amherst, Jeffery, 42, 43 
Anglo-French Entente, 189, 228, 229, 

251 

Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 189, 228 
Anglo-Russian Entente, 189, 229 
Anson, George, 26 

Anti-Corn-Law League, 162, 165-167 
Arch, Joseph, 284 

Argyll, John Campbell, Duke of, 14 
Arkwright, Richard, 124 
Armed Neutrality, 59, 91 
Arnold, Dr Thomas, 282 
Arrow, 182 

Ashley, Anthony, see Shaftesbury 
Asiento, 1 5 

Asquith, Herbert, 215-223, 300, 308, 

329. 330 

Astor, Lady Nancy, 223 
Attwood, Thomas, 160 
Auckland, George Eden, Lord, 259 

Baden-Powell, Robert, 248 

Bakewell, Robert, 120 

Baldwin, Stanley, 31 1, 3>2, 3 J 7 » 3*8, 

330 


Balfour, Arthur, 208, 209, 212, 213 
216, 282, 329 
Bantry Bay, 89, 1 14 
Baring, Sir Evelyn, see Cromer 
Battles, etc. : 

Acre, 91 

Alexandria, 205, 250, 329 
Alma, 180 
Arcot, 31, 32, 326 
Argaum, 102, 258 
Assaye, 102, 258 
Austerlitz, 75, 98, 327 
Badajos, 104 
Balaclava, 180 
Baltic, 81, 92, 100, 327 
Boyne, no 
Brandywine, 59 
Bunker Hill, 57 
Busaco, 104 
Buxar, 254 
Cambrai, 301 
Camperdown, 89, 327 
Cape St VTncent, 89, 90, 327 
Chillianwailah, 260 
Ciudad Rodrigo, 104 
Copenhagen, see Baltic 
Coronel, 296 
Corunna, 103 
Culloden, 29, 326 
Delhi, 261 

Dettingen, 26, 42, 68, 326 
Falkirk, 29 
Finisterre, 96 
Fontenoy, 27, no, 326 
Glorious First of June, 87, 327 
Gujerat, 260 
Hastenbeck, 37, 326 
Hohenlinden, 91 
Inkerman, 180 
Isandhlwana, 244 
Jutland, 299, 300 
Kimberley, 248 
Ladysmith, 248 
Lagos, 43, 326 
Leipzig, 106 
Lexington, 56, 57 
Ligny, 107 
Louisburg, 36, 42 
Lucknow, 261 
Mafeking, 248 

Majuba Hill, 205, 244, 248, 329 

Marengo, 91 

Marne, 296 

Masulipatam, 41 

Minden, 43, 326 

Minorca, 36 
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Battles, etc. [contd .) — 

Navarino, 145; 328 
Nile, 75, 90, 91, 327 
Omdurman, 225, 2^1, 329 
Paardeburg, 248 
Plassey, 40, 261, 326 
Porto Novo, 256 
Prestonpans, 28 
Pyramids, 90 
Quaire Bras, 107, 108 
Quebec, 42, 43, 326 
Quiberon Bay, 43, 326 
Rorke’s Drift, 244 
Saints, the, 61, 327 
Salamanca, 104 
Saratoga, 59, 327 
Sebastopol, 180 
Scringapatam, 258 
Sheriffmuir, 14 
Sinope, 179 
Somme, 298, 299 
Talavera, 104 
Tel-el-Kebir, 250 
Toulouse, 105 
Trafalgar, 75, 96-98, 327 
Ulundi, 244 
Vimiero, 102 
Vinegar Hill, i i f, 

Vittoria, 105 
Wandewash, 41 

Waterloo, 75, 107, 108, 142, 328 
‘Widow McCormack’s Cabbage 
Garden,’ 168 
Yorktown, 60, 61, 327 
Ypres, 296, 297, 301 
Beaconsfield, Earl of, see Disraeli 
Beale, Miss, 221 

‘Bedchamber’ question, the, 159 
Bell (calico printing), 124 
Bell, Andrew (education), 156, 281 
Bell, Graham (telephone), 272 
Bell, Henry (steamship), 270 
Bemham, Jeremy, 141, 154-157, 234 
Bentinck, Lord William, 258, 261 
Bessemer, Sir Henry, 127, 270, 274 
‘Black Hole of Calcutta,’ the, 36* 40 
Bl^riot, Louis, 272 
Boer War, 21 1, 244, 247^49 
Bohngbrokc, Henry St John, Viscount, 
I 3 > 22,47, 326 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, 75, 87, 90-109, 
' '37 

Booth, Charles, 286 
Booth,^ William, 294 
Boscawen, Edward, 42, 43 
‘Boston Tea Party,’ 56, 327 


Botha, Louis, 248, 249 
Boulogne, 94, 96, 97 
Boulton, Matthew, 1 27-1 29 
Boycott, Charles, 203 
‘Boys,’ the, 23, 37 
Braddock, Edward, 35 
Bradlaugh, Charles, 203 
Bridgewater Canal, the, 130 
Bright, John, 165, 168, 182, 186, 206 
Brindley, James, 130 
British and Foreign Schools Society, 
156, 281 

Brunei, Isambard Kingdom, 269 
Buller, Charles, 235, 236 
Burdett, Sir Francis, 140 
Burgoyne, John, 58, 59 
Burke, Edmund, 53-55, 57, 62, 63, 76. 

77,81,83, 84, 112,256 
Burns, John, 21 1, 215, 284 
Buss, Miss, 221 

Bute, John Stuart, Earl of, 44, 47, 48, 

327 

Byng, Admiral John, 36, 38 
Byron, George, Lord, 140, 145, 289 

Calder, Sir Robert, 96 
Calendar reform, 25, 326 
Campbell, Sir Colin, 261 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry, 213, 
215,216,249,329 
Canning, Charles, Lord, 260, 263 
Canning, George, 99, 10 1, IQ4, 134, 
i43-*47> 328 

Canning, Stratford, Lord Stratford dc 
Redcliffe, 179 

Cardwell, Edward, Viscount, 167, 196 
Carleton, Sir Guy, 235 
Carlyle, Thomas, 187, 290 
Carnarvon, Howard Herbert, Lord, 
243 / 

Caroline of Anspach, Queen, 20, 22 
Carron Iron Works, 127 
Carson, Sir Edward, 220 
Carteret, John, Earl Granville, 20, 23 

25, 37 » 326 

Cartwright, Edmund (power-loom), 

^ '24 

Cartwright, John (reformer), 140 
Castlereagh, Robert Stewart, Viscount, 
99, 101, 104, 106, 1 15, 134, 137, 143- 
144, 236 

Catholic Emancipation, 78, 92, 99, 
113-116,146-149,167,328 . 

Cato Street Conspiracy, 1*42-143 
Chadwick, Sir Edwin, 157, 279 
Chaka, Chief, 241 
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Chalmers, Thomas, 294 
Chamberlain, Austen, 314 
Chamberlain, Joseph, 198, 203, 206, 
208, 2 10, 213, 247, 248, 330 
Chamberlain, Neville, 318, 320-322 
Chartism, 157, 159-162, 163, 277 
Chatham, see Pitt the Elder 
Chelmsford, Frederic, Viscount, 265 
Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stanhope. 
Lord, 25 

Chippendale, Thomas, 70 
Chunda Sahib, 31 
Churchill, Randolph, 203 
Churchill, Winston S., 216, 231, 311, 
320, 322, 324, 330 
‘Clapham Sect,’ the, 98, 155, 293 
Clare Election, 148 
Clarkson, Thomas, 98, 155, 293 
Clinton, Sir Henry, 59, 60 
Clive, Robert, 31-3, 40, 41, 254, 255 
Clontarf, 167 

Cobbett, William, 141, 142, 152 
Cobden, Richard, 165-166, 168, 171 
Codrington, Sir Edward, 145 
Coke, Thomas, 120 
Colling, brothers, the, 120 
Collingwood, Cuthbert, 96 
Compton, Spencer, Earl of Wilmington, 

Congress Party, 265, 266 
Congress System, the, 134, 143-144, 
328 

Coningsby^ 191 

Continental System, the, 100, loi. 109 
Cook, James, 42, 238, 240 
Cooke, Sir William, 272 
Cooper, Thomas, 160 
Coote, Sir Eyre, 41, 256 
Cope, Sir John, 28 
Corn Laws, see Acts 
Cornwallis, Charles, Marquis {soldier 
and statesman), 59, 60, 115, 257 
Cornwallis, Sir William (sailor), 95 
Cort, Henry, 127, 274 
Craftsman, The, 22 
Crimean War, 170, 178-182, 328 
Cripps, Sir Stafford, 266, 330 
Cromer, Sir Evelyn Baring, Lord, 225, 
250, 251 

Crompton, Samuel, 124 

Crosby, Brass, 50 

Cross, Richard, 198 

‘Crown and Summit* Budget, 171 

Crown Point, 35 

Cumberland, Duke of, 27-29, 37 i 4 ° 
Cunard, Samuel. 270, 271 


Curie, Pierre, 273 
Cyprus, 202 

Daguerre, Louis, 273 
Daimler, Gottlieb, 271, 272 
Dalhousie, James, Lord, 259-261 
Darby, Abraham, 127 
Darwin, Charles, 295 
David Copperjield, 289 
Davy, Sir Humphrey, 1 28 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
The, 66 

Defoe, Daniel, 66 
De Grasse, Francois, Comte, 60, 61 
De Lesseps, Ferdinand, 249 
Derby, Edward Stanley, Lord, 163, 
16^170, 182, 186,187,192,328,329 
Derwentwater, James Radcliffe, Lord, 

Descent of Man, 295 
De Suffren, Pierre Andr6, 61, 256 
De Valera, Eamon, 310 
Devonshire, William Cavendish, Duke 
of, 38, 326 

Dickens, Charles, 151, 157, 180, 277, 
289 

Dingaan, Chief, 241, 243 
Disraeli, Benjamin, Earl of Beacons- 
field, 13, 138, 163, 167-170, 182, 186, 
187, 191-193, 197-202, 234, 243, 244, 
249, 250, 277, 279, 284, 294, 295, 329 
Dole, the, 310 
Don Pacifico, 177 
Dost Mohammed, 259 
Drapier^s Letters, 21,112 
Dreadnoughts, 230 
Duncan, Adam, Viscount, 89 
Dunlop, John, 271 
Dunning’s resolution, 63 
Dupleix, Joseph, Marquess, 31, 33 
Duquesne, Fort, 35, 36, 42, 326 
D’Urban, Sir Benjamin, 242 
Durham, John, Lord, 82, 150, I 59 > 

235-237 

East India Company, English, 27, 30, 
37, 40, 81, I75» .254> 255. 257 » 2501 
263; French, 31, 40 
Edinburgh Letter, the, 166 
Edison, Thomas, 272, 273 
Edward VII, 212, 218, 228 
Edward VIII, 3 * 7 j 330 

Egypt, 199, 202,205,225,228,249-251* 

330 

Eldon, John Scott, Lord, 137 
Elgin, James Bruce. Lord, 237 
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Elliot, Sir George, 6i 
Essay on Population^ 13 1 
Evangelicals, 72, 98, 155 

Fabian Society, The, 21 1 
Faraday, Michael, 273 
Fashoda, 225, 227, 251, 329 
Fawcett, Henry, 186 
Fawcett, Millicent, 222 
Fenians, 194 

Ferdinand of Brunswick, 40, 44 
Fielden, John, 155, 278 
Fitzgerald, Lord Edward, 1 15 
FitzWilliam, William Wentworth, 
Lord, 1 14 

Fleury, Andr^, Cardinal, 22 
Forster, Thomas (Jacobite), 14 
Forster, William, 195, 204, 281 
Fox, Charles James, 63, 76, 77, 83-85, 
98^ 256, 327 

Franchise, 13, iii, 138, 150-154, 160, 
170, 187, 191, 204, 223, 309, 312 
Francis, Sir Philip, 50, 81, 255, 256 
Frere, Sir Bartle, 244 
Fry, Elizabeth, 146 

Gage, Thomas, 57 

Gandhi, Mohandas, Mahatma, 266 

Garrick, David, 67 

Gaskcll, Elizabeth, 277 
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